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PREFACE 


In  the  present  itate  of  the  world  it  is  ahnost  pre- 
somptuous  to  pot  forth  a  book  of  trayels.  Univer* 
sal  peace  and  extended  commercial  relations,  the 
introduction  of  steamboats,  and  increased  facilities 
of  travelling  generally,  have  brought  comparatively 
close  together  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world ; 
and,  except  within  the  walls  of  China,  there  are  few 
countries  which  have  not  been  visited  and  written 
upon  by  European  travellers*  The  author's  route, 
however,  is  comparatively  new  to  the  most  of  his 
countrymen ;  part  of  it — through  the  land  of  Edom 
— ^is,  even  at  this  day,  entirely  new.  Theauthor  has 
compiled  these  pages  from  brief  notes  and  recol- 
lections, and  has  probably  fallen  into  errors  in  facts 
and  impressions,  which  his  occupations  since  his 
return  have  prevented  his  inquiring  into  and  cor- 
recting. He  has  presented  things  as  they  struck 
his  mind,  without  perplexing  himself  with  any  deep 
speculations  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires ;  nor 
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has  he  gone  much  into  detail  in  regard  to  ruins. 
His  object  has  been,  principally,  as  the  title  of  the 
book  imports,  to  give  a  narrative  of  the  every-day 
incidents  that  occur  to  a  traveller  in  the  East,  and 
to  present  to  his  countrymen,  in  the  midst  of  the 
hurry,  and  bustle,  and  life,  and  energy,  and  daily- 
developing  strength  and  resources  of  the  New,  a 
picture  of  the  widely-different  scenes  that  are  now 
passing  in  the  faded  and  worn-out  kingdoms  of  the 
Old  World.  For  the  plates  on  Mt  Sinai  and  Petra 
he  is  indebted  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Laborde. 
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INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL 


EGYPT,  ARABIA  PETRiEA,  &c, 


CHAPTER  I. 

AlezaadinL — Pompej's  PiJlar.— The  Catacombs.— The  Warwick 
Vase.— The  Pacha*8  Canal.— Boau  of  die  Nile. 

Qv  the  afternoon  of  the December*  1885| 

after  a  passage  of  five  days  from  Malta,  I  was 
perched  up  in  the  rigging  of  an  English  schooner, 
spyglass  in  hand,  and  earnestly  looking  for  the 
**  Land  of  Egypt"  The  captain  had  never  been 
there  before;  but  we  bad  been  running  several 
hours  along  the  low  coast  of  Barbary,  and  the 
chart  and  compass  tdd  us  that  we  could  not  be  far 
from  the  fiiUea  city  of  Alexander.  Night  came  on, 
however,  without  our  seeing  it  The  ancient 
Pharos,  the  Lantern  of  Ptdemy,  the  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world,  no  longer  throws  its  light  far  over  the 
bosom  of  the  sea  to  guide  the  weary  mariner. 

vol.  I. — B 
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with  hiin  an  Eoglish  gentleman  came  in-^a  mer- 
chant in  Alexandria — who  was  going  that  night  to 
Cairo.  Mr.  Gliddon  introduced  us ;  and,  telling 
him  that  I  too  was  bound  for  Cairo,  Mr.  T.  imme- 
diately proposed  that  I  should  accompany  him, 
saying  he  had  a  boat  and  every  thing  ready,  and 
that  I  might  save  myself  the  trouble  of  making  any 
preparations,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  but 
come  on  board  with  my  luggage  at  sundown. 
Though  rather  a  short  notice,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
accept  his  offer.  Besides  the  relief  from  trouble  in 
fitting  out,  the  plague  was  in  every  one's  mouth, 
and  I  was  not  sorry  to  have  so  early  an  opportu- 
nity of  escaping  from  a  city  where,  above  all 
others,  ^  pestilence  walketh  in  darkness,  and  de- 
struction wasteth  at  noonday.'* 

Having  but  a  short  time  before  me,  I  immedi- 
ately mounted  a  donkey — an  Egyptian  donkey—- 
hemg  an  animal  entirely  unknown  to  us,  or  even 
in  Europe,  and,  accompanied  by  my  servant,  with 
a  sore-eyed  Arab  boy  to  drive  us,  I  started  off  upon 
a  full  gallop  to  make  a  hasty  survey  of  the  ruins  of 
Alexandria.  The  Frank  quarter  is  the  extreme 
part  of  the  city,  and  a  very  short  ride  brought  us 
into  another  world.  It  was  not  until  now,  riding  in 
the  suburbs  upon  burning  sands  and  under  a  burn- 
ing sun,  that  I  felt  myself  really  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  It  was  not  in  fact  till  standing  at  the  base 
of  Pompey's  Pillar,  that  I  felt  myself  among  the 
ruins  of  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world. 
Beaching  it  through  long  rows  of  Arab  huts,  where 
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pcrverty»  and  misery,  and  fiimine,  and  nakedness 
stared  me  in  the  face,  one  glanoe  at  its  majestic 
height  told  me  that  this  was  indeed  the  work  of 
ether  men  and  other  times.  Standing  on  a  gentle 
elevation,  it  rises  a  single  shaft  of  ninety  feet,  and 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a  Corinthian 
capital  ten  feet  high,  and,  independent  of  its  own 
monomental  beanty,  it  is  an  interesting  object  as 
marking  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city.  It  stands 
&r  outside  the  present  walls,  and  from  its  base  you 
may  look  over  a  barren  waste  of  sand,  running 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Lake 
Mareotis,  the  boundaries  of  Alexandria  as  it  was 
of  old. 

All  this  intermediate  space  of  sandy  hills,  alter- 
nating  with  hollows,  was  once  covered  with  houses, 
palaces,  and  perhaps  with  monuments,  equal  in 
beauty  to  that  at  whose  base  I  stood.  Riding  over 
that  waste,  the  stranger  sees  brdcen  columns, 
crumbling  walls,  and  fragments  of  granite  and 
marble,  thrusting  themselves  above  their  sandy 
graves,  as  if  struggling  for  resurrection  ;  on  one 
side  he  beholds  a  yawning  chasm  in  which  forty  or 
fifty  naked  Arabs  are  toiling  to  disentomb  a  col* 
umn  long  buried  in  the  sand  ;  on  another  an  exca- 
vated house,  with  all  its  walls  and  apartments  al- 
most as  entire  as  when  the  ancient  Egyptian  left 
it  He  is  riding  over  a  mighty  sepulchre,  the  sep- 
ulchre of  a  ruined  city,  and  at  every  step  some  tell- 
tale monument  is  staring  at  him  from  the  grave. 
Biding  alowly  among  the  ruins,  I  passed  the  cel- 
b2 
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ebrated  wells  built  in  the  time  of  Alexandter,  at  die 
Teiy  foundation  of  the  city,  at  which  generation 
after  generation  have  continued  to  slake  their 
thirst,  and  ended  my  ride  at  Cleopatra's  Needle,  a 
beautiful  obelisk  sixty  feet  high,  ftdi  of  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  that  mock  the  learning  of  the  wise 
of  our  day.  Time  has  dealt  lightly  with  it ;  on 
one  side  the  characters  stand  bold  and  clear  as 
when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor,  al* 
though,  on  the  other,  the  dread  sirocco,  blowing 
upon  it  from  the  desert  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  has  effaced  the  sculptor's  mariis,  and  worn 
away  the  almost  impenetrable  granite.  By  its 
side,  half  buried  in  the  sand,  lies  a  fallen  brother,  of 
the  same  size  and  about  the  same  age,  said  to  have 
been  taken  down  by  the  English  many  years  ago, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  to  England ;  but 
the  pacha  prevented  it,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
lain  in  fallen  majesty,  stretching  across  a  deep 
cha^m  formed  by  excavations  around  it. 

At  six  o'clock  I  was  riding  with  my  new  friend, 
spurring  my  donkey  to  its  utmost  to  get  out  of  the 
city  before  the  gate  should  close ;  and  my  reader 
will  acquit  me  of  all  intention  of  writing  a  book, 
when  I  tell  him  that  a  little  after  dark  of  the  same 
day  on  which  I  arrived  at  Alexandria,  I  was  on 
my  way  to  Cairo.  Accident,  however,  very  un- 
expectedly brought  me  again  to  Alexandria ;  and 
on  my  second  visit,  while  waiting  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  return  to  Europe,  I  several  times  went 
over  the  same  ground,  more  at  my  leisure,  and  vis* 
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ited  die  otber  objects  of  interest  which  my  baste 
bad  before  preTcnted  me  from  seeing. 

Among  tbeee  were  the  Catacombs,  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  edge  of  the  Libyan 
I>eaert,andnear  the  shore  of  the  sea.    Thesegreat 
ropootories  of  the  dead  are  so  little  known,  that 
wre  had  acme  difficulty  in  finding  then),  although 
we  inquired  of  everybody  whom  we  met    Seeing 
an  Arab  brushing  some  hones  near  an  opening  in 
the  side  of  the  rock,  we  went  to  him  to  inquire,  and 
found  we  were  at  the  door  of  the  Catacombs.   The 
real  entrance  is  now  unknown,  but  was  probably 
from  above.    The  present  is  a  rude  forced  breach, 
and  the  first  chamber  into  which  we  entered,  a 
chamber  built  with  pious  regard  to  the  repose  of 
the  dead,  we  firand  occupied  as  a  stable  for  the 
horses  of  one  of  the  paclui's  regiments.    My  don- 
key-boy had  taken  tlie  precaution  to  bring  with  him 
candles,  and  a  line  to  tie  at  the  entrance,  after  the 
manner  of  Fair  Rosamond's  clew,  to  save  us  from 
being  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  passages ;  but  the  latter 
was  unnecessary,  as  the  Arabs  employed  about  the 
horses  had  explored  them  so  thoroughly  for  pur- 
poses of  plunder,  that  they  were  sufficiently  sure 
guides.  Taking  two  of  them  into  pay,  we  followed 
with  our  lighted  torches  through  two  chambers^ 
which,  io  me,  who  had  then  seen  the  tombs  in 
Thebes,  Petra,  and  Jerusalem,  contained  nothing 
remarkable,  and  came  to  what  has  been  called  the 
state  chamber,  a  circular  room  about  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  with  three  recesses,  one  at  each  side  of 
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the  door  and  one  opposite,  a  yaulted  roof,  and  alto- 
gether admirajbly  fine  in  its  proportions.  In  each 
of  the  recesses  were  niches  for  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  and  in  one  of  them  sculls  and  mouldering 
bones  were  still  lying  on  the  ground.  Following 
my  guides,  I  passed  through  several  chambers  half 
filled  with  sand ;  but  having  by  this  time  lost  much 
of  my  ardour  for  wandering  among  tombs,  and 
finding  the  pursuit  unprofitable  and  unsatisfactory, 
I  returned  to  the  state  chamber  and  left  the  Cata- 
combs. 

They  are  supposed  to  extend  many  miles  under 
the  surface,  but  how  far  will  probably  never  be 
known.  The  excavations  that  have  as  yet  been 
made  are  very  trifling ;  and  unless  the  enlightened 
pacha  should  need  the  state  chamber  for  his  horses, 
the  sands  of  the  desert  may  again  creep  upon  them, 
and  shut  them  for  ever  firom  our  eyes. 

Near  the  door  of  the  entrance,  directly  on  the 
edge  of  the  shore,  are  chambers  cut  in  the  rocks, 
which  open  to  the  sea,  called  by  the  imposing  name 
of  Cleopatra's  Baths.  It  is  rather  an  exposed  situ- 
ation,  and,  besides  the  view  from  the  sea,  there  are 
several  places  where  '^  peeping  Tom**  might  have 
hidden  himself  quite  conveniently.  It  is  a  rude 
place,  too;  and  when  I  was  there,  the  luxurious 
queen  could  hardly  have  got  to  her  chambers  with- 
out at  least  wetting  her  royal  feet ;  in  fact,  not  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  names,  a  lady  of  the  present 
day  can  have  a  more  desirable  bath  for  a  quarter  of 
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a  dollar,  than  ever  the  Queen  of  the  East  had  in 
her  life* 

The  present  city  of  Alexandria,  even  after  the 
dreadful  ravages  made  by  the  plague  last  yeart  is 
still  supposed  to  contain  more  than  50,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  decidedly  growing.    It  stands  outside 
the  delta  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  and,  as  Yoloey  re- 
marks,  **  It  is  only  by  the  canal  which  conducts  the 
waters  of  the  Kile  into  the  reservoirs  in  the  time  of 
inondation,  that  Alexandria  can  be  considered  as 
connected  with  Egypt"   Founded  by  the  great  Al- 
exander, to  secure  his  conquests  in  the  East,  being 
the  only  safe  harbour  along  the  coast  of  Syria  or  Af- 
rica, and  possessing  peculiar  commercial  advanta- 
ges, it  soon  grewinto  a  giant  city.    Fifteen  miles  in 
circumference,  containing  a  population  of  300,000 
citizens  and  as  many  slaves,  one  magnificent  street 
2000  feet  broad  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  from 
the  Gate  of  the  Sea  to  the  Canopie  Gate,  command- 
ing a  view,  at  each  end,  of  the  shipping,  either  in 
the  Mediterranean  or  in  the  Mareotic  Lake,  and 
another  of  equal  length  intersected  it  at  right  an- 
gles ;  a  spacious  circus  without  the  Canopie  Gate, 
for  chariot-races,  and  on  the  east  a  splendid  gym- 
nasium, more  than  six  hundred  f^et  in  length,  with 
theatres,  baths,  and  all  that -could  make  it  a  desi- 
rable residence  for  a  luxurious  peopl^.    When  it 
fell  into  th^  bands  of  the  Saracens,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Saracen  general  to  the  Calif  Omar, 
''It  was  impossible  to  enumerate  the  variety  of 
its  riches  and  beauty  ;'*  and  it  is  said  to  ^  have  con- 
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taioed  four  thousand  palaces,  four  thousand  baths,    Lt'i 
four  hundred  theatres  or  public  edifices,  twelve     -il 
thousand  shops,  and  forty  thousand  tributary  Jews.**     :>j 
From  that  time,  like  every  thing  else  which  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mussulman,  it  has  been  going     ^  ^ 
to  ruin,  and  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India      -■ 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  gave  the  death-blow       .^ 
to  its  commercial  greatness.    At  present  it  stands 
a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  a  Turkish  domin-      ^. 
ion.    It  appears  once  more  to  be  raising  its  head 
from  the  dust.    It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
rise  is  the  legitimate  and  permanent  effect  of  a  wise 
and  politic  government,  combined  with  natural  ad- 
vantages, or  whether  the  pacha  is  not  forcing  it  to 
an  unnatural  elevation,  at  the  expense,  if  not  upon 
the  ruins,  of  the  rest  of  Egypt    It  is  almost  pre- 
sumptuous, on  the  threshold  of  my  entrance  into 
Egypt,  to  speculate  upon  the  future  condition  of 
this  interesting  country ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  pa- 
cha is  determined  to  build  up  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria if  he  can :  his  fleet  is  here,  his  army,  his  arse- 
nal, and  his  forts  are  here,  and  he  has  forced  and 
centred  here  .a  commerce  that  was  before  divided 
between  several  places.    Rosetta  has  lost  more 
than  two  thirds  of  its  population.   Damietta  has  be- 
come a  mere  nothing,  and  even  Cairo  the  Grand 
has  become  tributary  to  what  is  called  the  regen- 
erated city. 

Alexandria  has  also  been  the  scene  of  interest- 
ing events  in  modern  days.  Here  the  long-cher- 
ished animosity  of  France  and  England  sought  a 
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I  lew  bstde-field,  as  if  cooiBcions  that  the  foil  of  Ea- 

^:  rope  liad  too  often  been  moistened  with  hiuntn 

'  blood.     Twice  I  visited  the  spot  where  the  gallant 

Abererombie  felU  aboot  tWQ  miles  outside  the  Ro« 

Ktta  Gate ;  the  country  was  covered  with  a  beau- 

j  tifol  Terdare,  and  the  Arab  was  turning  up  the 

'  ground  -with  his  plough;  herds  of  buffalo  were 

qineUy  grazing  near,  and  a  caravan  of  camels  was 

slowly  -winding  its  way  along  the  borders  of  a 

nameless  lake,  which  empties  into  the  Lake  Mareo- 

lis.    Farther  on  and  near  the  sea  is  a  large  square 

enclosure,  by  soine  called  the  ruins  of  the  palace 

of  Cleopatrat  by  others  the  camp  of  Cesar.    This 

was  the  French  position,  and  around  it  the  battle 

was  fought.     AU  is  quiet  there  now,  though  still 

the  curious  traveller  may  pick  up  from  timo  to 

time  balls,  fragments  of  shellsi  or  other  instruments 

of  death,  which  tell  him  that  war,  murderous  and 

destructive  war  has  been  there. 

My  last  ride  was  to  Pompey's  Pillar.  Chateau- 
briand requested  a  friend  to  write  his  name  upon 
the  great  pyramid,  not  being  able  to  go  to  it  him- 
self^  and  considering  this  one  of  the  duties  of  a  pious 
pilgrim ;  but  I  imagine  that  sentimental  traveller 
did  not  mean  it  in  the  sense  in  wbicl\  *'  Hero"  and 
"Beatrice,"  and  the  less  romantic  name  of  •*  Su- 
saooah  Wilson,''  are  printed  in  great  black  letters, 
six  inches  long,  about  halfway  up  the  shaft. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  immense  treasures 
are  still  buried  under  the  ruins  of  Alexandria;  but 
whether  they  will  ever  be  discovered  will  depend 
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upon  the  padia's  Deceasitiesy  as  he  may  need  the 
rains  of  ancient  temples  for  building  forts  or 
bridges.  New  disooyeries  are  constantly  made, 
and  between  my  first  and  second  visit  a  beantiful 
vase  had  be^n  discovered,  pronounced  to  be  the 
original  of  the  celebni^d  Warwick  vase  found  at 
Adrian's  villa,  near  TivoIL  It  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  consul,  who  told  me  he  would 
not  take  its  weight  in  gold  for  it.  I  have  since 
seen  the  vase  at  Warwick  castle ;  and  if  the  one 
found  at  Alexandria  is  not  the  originali  it  is  cer* 
tainly  remarkable  that  two  scnlptors,  one  in  Egypt 
and  the  other  in  Italy,  conceived  and  fashioned  two 
separate  works  of  art  so  exactly  resembling  each 
other. 

But  to  return  to  the  moment  of  my  first  leaving 
Alexandria.  At  dark  I  was  on  board  a  boat  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mabmoudie,  the  canal  which  con- 
nects  Alexandria  with  the  Nile;  my  companion 
had  made  all  necessary  provision  for  the  voyage, 
and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  select  a  place  and 
spread  my  mattress  and  coverlet  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  had  commenced  our  journey  on  the  canal, 
our  boat  towed  by  our  Arab  boatmen,  each  with 
a  rope  across  his  breast  I  have  heard  this  canal 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  modern 
days,  and  I  have  seen  it  referred  to  as  such  in  the 
books  of  modern  travellers ;  and  some  even,  as  if 
determined  to  keep  themselves  under  a  delusion 
in  regard  to  every  thing  in  Egypt,  speak  of  it  as 
they  do  of  the  pyramids,  and  obelisks,  and  mighty 
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temples  of  the  Upper  NUe.  The  truth  is,  it  is' 
sixty  miles  in  length,  ninety  feet  in  breadth,  and 
eighteen  in  depth,  through  a  perfectly  level  country, 
not  requiring  a  single  lock.  In  regard  to  the  time 
in  ^hich  it  was  made  it  certainly  is  an  extraordi- 
nary work,  and  it  could  only  hare  been  done  in 
that  time,  in  such  a  country  as  Egypt,  where  the 
government  is  an  absolute  despotism,  and  the  will 
of  one  man  is  the  supreme  law.  Every  village  was 
ordered  to  furnish  a  certain  quota ;  10^000  work-  /  ^  9  - 
men  were  employed  at  once,  and  in  a  year  from 
its  commencement  the  whole  eicavation  was 
made.  As  a  great  step  in  the  march  of  public  im- 
provement it  certainly  does  honour  to  the  pacha, 
though,  in  passii^  along  its  banks,  our  admira- 
tion of  a  barbarian  struggling  into  civilization  is 
ehecked  by  remembering  his  wanton  disregard  of 
human  life,  and  the  melancholy  fact  that  it  proved 
the  grave  of  more  than  tMKhousand  of  his  subjects.  /^  ^ 

We  started  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Waghom, 
formerly  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  now 
engaged  in  forwarding  the  mails  from  England  to 
India  by  the  Red  Sea.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
projectors  of  that  route,  is  a  man  of  indefatigable 
activity  and  energy,  and  was  the  first  courier  sent 
from  England  with  despatches  over  land.  He 
travelled  post  to  Trieste,  took  a  Spanish  vessel  t<r 
Alexandria,  and  thence  by  dromedary  to  Cairo 
and  Suez,  where,  notfinding  the  vessel  which  bad 
been  ordered  to  meet  him,  and  having  with  him  a 
compass,  his  constant  travelling  companion,  he 

▼OL. ; 
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hired  an  open  Arab  boat,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  Arab  crew,  struck  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
Red  Sea.  At  night  they  wanted,  as  usual,  to  anchor 
•ear  the  shore ;  but  he  sat  with  the  helm  in  one 
•  hand  and  a  cocked  pistol  in  the  other,  threatening 
to  shoot  the  first  man  that  disobeyed  his  orders. 
On  entering  the  harbour  of  Mocha  he  found  an 
English  government  vessel  on  its  way  to  meet 
him,  and  in  the  then  uncommonly  short  time  c{ 
fifty-five  days  delivered  his  despatches  in  Bombay. 
At  about  eight  o'clock  next  morning  we  were 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  eternal  river, 
the  river  of  Egypt,  recalling  the  days  of  Pharaoh 
and  Moses  ;*  from  the  earliest  periods  of  recorded 
time  watering  and  fertilizing  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  in  the  middle  of  a  sandy  desert,  rolling  its 
solitary  way  more  than  a  thousand  miles  without 
receiving  a  single  tributary  stream;  the  river 
which  the  Egyptians  worshipped  and  the  Arabs 
loved,  and  which,  as  the  Mussulmans  say,  if  Mo- 
hammed had  tasted,  «*  he  would  have  prayed  Heav* 
en  for  terrestrial  immortality,  Uiat  he  might  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  it  for  ever/' 

I  cannot,  however,  join  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Mussulmans,  for  I  have  before  me  at  this  moment 
ft  vivid  picture  of  myself  and  servant  at  Cairo, 
perched  upon  opposite  divans  covered  with  tawdry 
finery,  in  a  huge  bam  of  a  room,  with  a  ceiling 
thirty  feet  high,  like  two  knights  of  the  rueful 
countenance,  comparing  notes  and  bodily  sjrmp- 
toms,  and  condoling  with  each  other  upon  the  cor- 
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poreal  miseries  brought  upon  us  by  partakiog  loo 
freely  of  the  water  of  the  Nile. 

The  appearaoce  of  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canal  is  worthy  of  its  historic  fame.  I  found  it 
more  than  a  mile  wide,  the  current  at  that  season 
fall  and  strong ;  the  banks  on  each  side  clothed 
with  a  beautiful  verdure  and  groves  of  palm-trees 
(the  most  striking  feature  in  African  scenery),  and 
the  village  of  Fouah,  the  stopping-place  for  boats 
coming  up  from  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  with  its 
mosques,  and  minarets,  and  whitened  domes,  and 
groves  of  palms,  forming  a  picturesque  object  ia 
the  view. 

Upon  entering  the  Nile  we  changed  our  boat, 
the  new  one  being  one  of  the  laigest  and  best  on 
the  river,  of  the  class  caUed  canjiah,  about  seventy 
feet  long,  with  two  enormous  latteen  sails ;  these 
ara  triangular  in  form,  and  attached  to  two  very 
tall  spars  more  than  a  hundred  feet  long,  heavy  at 
the  end,  and  tapering  to  a  point ;  the  spars  or  yards 
rest  upon  two  short  masts,  playing  upon  them  as  on 
pivots.  The  spar  rests  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty 
degrees,  and,  carrying  the  sail  to  its  tapering  point, 
gives  the  hoA  when  under  way  a  peculiarly  light 
and  graceful  appearance.  In  the  stem  a  small 
place  is  housed  over,  which  makes  a  very  tolerable 
cabin,  except  that  the  ceiling  is  too  low  to  admit 
of  standing  upright,  being  made  to  suit  the  cross* 
hgg^d  habits  of  the  Eastern  people.  She  was 
manned  by  ten  Arabs,  good  stout  fellovrs,  and  a 
rais  or  captain. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

IVam  Aknadti*  to  Caira.^Ezpflri6nce  ▼enos  TraTallen'  Ttlei.— An 
nnintended  Bitli.— Iron  Rnle  of  the  Pieha.— Entnnoe  into  Cairo.^ 
ACluLtwithaPacha. 

We  comraeneed  oar  Toyage  with  that  north 
wind  which,  books  and  travellers  tell  us,  for  nine 
months  in  the  year  continues  to  blow  the  same 
way,  making  it  an  easy  matter  to  ascend  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  cataracts,  even  against  the 
strong  current  of  the  river;  and  I  soon  busied  my- 
self with  meditating  upon  this  extraordinary  opera- 
tion of  nature,  thus  presenting  itself  to  my  obser- 
vation at  the  very  moment  of  my  entrance  into 
this  wonderful  country.  It  was  a  beautiful  ordi- 
nance of  Providence  in  regard  to  the  feebleness 
and  wants  of  man,  that  while  the  noble  river  rolled 
on  eternally  in  one  unbroken  current,  another 
agent  of  Almighty  power  should  almost  as  con- 
stantly fill  the  flowing  canvass,  and  enable  navi- 
gators to  stem  the  downward  flow.  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  this  train  of  reflection,  inas- 
much as  at  the  moment  we  had  much  the  best  of 
it.  We  were  ascending  i^ainst  the  current  at  the 
rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  with  a  noise  and 
dash  through  the  water  that  made  it  seem  like  nine 
or  ten,  while  the  descending  boats,  with  their  spars 
taken  out  and  sails  tied  closoi  were  crawling  down 
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almost  imperceptibly,  atern  first,  broadtide  firrt, 
not  as  the  correot  carried  them,  but  as  the  wind 
uroald  let  them.  Our  men  had  nothing  to  do ;  all 
day  they  Iay8trewe4  about  on  deck;  towards  even* 
ing  they  gathered  around  a  large  pOau  of  rice,  and, 
aa  the  son  was  setting,  one  after  the  other,  turning 
his  face  towards  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  kneeled 
down  upon  the  deck  and  prayed.  And  thus  passed 
my  first  night  upon  the  famous  river. 

In  the  morning  I  found  things  not  quite  so  well 
ordered;  the  wind  seemed  to  be  giving  "* premoni- 
tory symptoms"  of  an  intention  to  chop  about,  and 
towards  noon  it  came  in  dead  ahead.  After  my 
ael^comphcent  observations  of  yesterday,  I  would 
hardly  credit  it;  but  when  it  became  so  strong 
that  we  were  obliged  to  haul  alongside  the  bank 
and  he  to,  in  order  to  avoid  being  driven  down  the 
stream,  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  and  convinced. 
We  saw  no  more  of  our  fnend  Mr.  Wagbom ;  he 
had  a  small  boat  rigged  whh  oars,  and  while  we 
were  vainly  struggling  against  the  wind  and  tide, 
he  kindly  led  us  to  our  fate.  My  companion  was 
a  sportsman,  and  happened  to  have  on  board  a 
couple  of  guns ;  we  went  on  shore  with  them,  and 
the  principal  incident  of  the  day  that  I  remember 
is,  that  instead  of  fowler's,  I  had  fisherman's  luck. 
Rambling  carelessly  along,  we  found  ourselves  on 
ibe  bank  of  a  stream  which  it  was  necessary  to 
cross ;  on  the  other  side  we  saw  a  strapping  Arab, 
and  called  to  him  to  come  and  carry  us  over. 
Lifcft  Doost  of  his  tribe,  he  was  not  troubled  with 
g3 
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any  superfluous  cIotluDg,  and,  slipping  over  hia 
head  the  fragments  of  his  frock,  he  was  in  a  mo^ 
ment  by  our  side,  in  all  the  majesty  of  nature.  I 
started  first,  mounted  upon  his  slippery  shoulders^ 
and  went  along  very  well  until  we  had  got  more 
than  half  way  over,  when  I  began  to  observe  aa 
irregular  tottering  movement,  and  heard  behind 
me  the  smothered  laugh  of  my  companioD.  I  felt 
my  Arab  slowly  and  deliberately  lowering  his 
head ;  my  feet  touched  the  water;  but  with  one  hand 
I  held  my  gun  above  my  head,  and  with  the  other 
griped  him  by  the  throat  I  found  myself  going, 
going,  deeper  and  deeper,  let  down  with  the  most 
studied  deliberation,  till  all  at  once  he  gave  hia 
•eck  a  suddepi  toss,  jerked  hk'  head  from  under 
me,  and  left  me  standing  up  to  my  middle  in  the 
stream.  I  turned  round  upon  him,  hardly  know- 
ing whether  to  laugh  or  to  strike  him  with  the  butt 
end  of  my  gun ;  but  one  glance  at  the  poor  fellow 
was  enough ;  the  sweat  stood  in  large  drops  on  his 
face  and  ran  down  his  naked  breast ;  his  knees 
shook,  and  be  was  just  ready  to  drop  hknselE  He 
had  supported  me  as  long  as  he  coold ;  but,  finding 
himself  failing,  and  fearing  we  should  both  come 
down  together,  with  a  splash,  at  full  length,  he  had 
lowered  me  as  gently  as  possible. 

The  banks  of  the  Nile  from  here  to  Cairo  fur- 
nish nothing  interesting.  On  one  side  is  the  Deka^ 
an  extensive  tract  of  low  rich  land,  well  cultivated 
and  watered,  and  on  the  other  a  narrow  strip  of  fer- 
tile land,  and  then  the  Libyan  desert.  The  ruined 
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dties  which  attract  the  traveller  into  Egypt,  their 
temples  and  tombs,  the  endairiog  monuments  of  its 
former  greatness,  do  not  yet  present  themselves. 
Ttie  modem  Tillages  are  all  built  of  mud  or  of  un« 
burnt  bricks,  and  sometimes,  at  a  distance,  being 
surrounded  by  palm-trees,  make  a  pleasing  ap* 
pearance ;  but  this  vanishes  the  moment  you  ap- 
proach them.    The  houses,  or  rather  huts,  are  so 
low  that  a  man  can  seldom  stand  up  in  them,  with 
a  bole  in  the  front  like  the  door  of  an  oven,  into 
which  the  miserable  Arab  crawls,  more  like  a  beast 
than  a  being  made  to  walk  in  God's  image.    The 
same  spectacle  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  of 
poveriyf   famine,  and   nakedness,  which   I   had 
seen  in  the  suburbs  of  Alexandria,  continued  to 
afflict  me  at  every  village  on  the  Nile,  and  soon 
suggested  the  interestipg  consideration  whether  all 
tins  came  from  countryaisl  elimate,  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,  or  from  the  government  of  the 
great  reformer.    At  one  place  I  saw  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  forty  or  fifty  men,  chained  together 
with  iron  bands  around  their  wrists,  and  iron  col- 
lars around  their  necks.  '  Yesterday  they  were 
peaceful  Fellahs,  cultivatoia^pfr  the  soil,  earning 
their  scanty  bread  by  hard  asid  toilsome  labour, 
but  eatiog  it  at  home  in  peace.    Another  day,  and 
the  stillness  of  their  life  is  for  ever  broken ;  chased, 
run  down,  and  caught,  torn  from  their  homes,  from 
the  sacred  threshold  of  the  mosque,  the  sword  and 
musket  succeed  the  implements  of  their  quiet  pro- 
fession; they  are  carried  away  to  fight  battles  in  a 
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cause  which  does  not  concern  them,  and  in  which, 
if  they  conquer,  they  can  never  gain* 

Returning  to  our  boat  qn  the  brink  of  the  river, 
a  slight  noise  caught  my  ear ;  I  turned,  and  saw  a 
ragged  mother  kissing  her  naked  child,  while 
another  of  two  years  old,  dirty  and  disgusting, 
was  struggling  to  share  its  mother's  embraces ; 
their  father  I  had  just  seen  with  an  iron  collar 
round  his  neck ;  and  she  loved  these  miserable  chil- 
dren, and  they  loved  their  miserable  mother,  as  if 
they  were  all  clothed  '4n  purple  and  fine  raiment 
every  day.**  But  a  few  minutes  after,  a  woman, 
knowing  that  we  were  *^  Franks,"  brought  on  board 
our  boat  a  child,  with  a  face  and  head  so  bloate4 
with  disease,  that  it  v^as  disgustuig  to  look  at. 
The  rais  took  the- child  in  his  arms  and  brought  it 
up  to  us,  the  whole  crew  following  with  a  friendly 
interest.  My  companion  gave  them  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  with  which  the  rais  carefully  bathed  the 
face  and  head  of  the  child,  all  the  crew  leaning 
over  to  help ;  and  when  they  had  finished  to  their 
satisfaction,  these  kind-hearted  but  clumsy  nurses 
kissed  the  miserable  bawling  infiint,  apd  passed  it, 
with  as  much  cav)  as  if  it  had  been  a  basket  of 
crockery,  into  the  bands  of  the  grateful  mother. 

This  scene  was  finely  contrasted  with  one  that 
immediately  followed.  The  boat  was  aground, 
and  in  an  instant,  stripping  their  long  gowns  over 
their  heads,  a  dozen  large  swarthy  figures  were 
standing  naked  on  the  deck ;  in  a  moment  more 
they  were  splashing  in  the*river,  and  with  their 
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brawny  shoulders  under  the  bottom  of  the  Tessel, 
heaved  her  off  the  sand-bank.     Near  this  we 
passed  a  long  line  oC  ^xcayation  where  several 
handled  men  were  then  digging,  being  part  of  the   ^     • 
gigantic  work  of  dsaiMg  the  Delta,  lately  under-  t/t^f' 
taken  by  the  pacha.  ^ 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  we 
came  in  nght  of  the  **  world's  great  wonder,''  the 
eternal  Pyramids,  standing  at  the  head  of  a  long 
reach  in  the  river  directly  in  front  of  us,  and  almost 
darkening  the  horizon ;  solitary,  grand,  and  gloomy, 
the  only  objects  to  be  seen  in  the  great  desert  be* 
fore  US.  The  sun  was  about  setting  in  that  cloud- 
bss  sky  known  only  in  Egypt ;  for  a  few  momenta 
their  lofty  summits  were  lighted  by  a  gleam  of 
lurid  red,  and,  as  the  glorious  orb  settled  behind  the  • 
mountains  of  the  Libyan  desert,. the  atmosphere 
became  dark  and  more  indistinct,  and  their  clear 
outline  continued  to  be  seen  after  the  whole  earth 
was  shrouded  m  gloom. 

The  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock  we  were^v 
alongside  the  Island  of  Rhoda,  as  the  Arab  boatmen 
called  it,  wher9  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came    1 
down  to  bathe  and  found  the  Kttle  Moses.    We    . 
crossed  over  ii)  a  small  boat  to  Boulac,  the  harbour 
of  Cairo,  breakfasted  with  Mr.  J ,the  brother- 
in-law  of  my  friend,  an  engineer  in  the  pacha's  ser- 
vice, whose  interesting  wife  is  the  only  English 
lady  there,  and  mounting  a  donkey,  in  half  an  hour 
I  was  within  the  walls  of  Grapd  Cairo.    The  trav- 
eller who  goes  there  with  the  reminisoences  of 
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ArabkB  tales  hftngmg  about  hiai)  will  oowbera 
•ee  the  Cairo  of  the  califs ;  but  before  arriving  there 
he  will  have  seen  a  curious  and  striking  spectacle. 
He  will  have  seen^  streaming  from  the  gate  among 
loaded  camels  and  dromedariest  the  dashing  Turk 
with  his  glittering  sabre,  the  wily  Greek,  the  grave 
Armenian,  and  the  despised  Jew,  with  their  long 
silk  robes,  their  turbans,  their  solemn  beards,  and 
various  and  striking  costumes;  he  will  have  seen 
the  harem  of  more  than  one  rich  Turk,  eight  of 
ten  women  on  horseback,  completely  enveloped  in 
large  black  silk  wrappers,  perfecUy  hiding  face 
and  person,  and  preceded  by  that  abomination  of 
the  East,  a  black  eunuch;  the  miserable  santon, 
the  Arab  saint,  with  a  few  scanty  rags  on  his 
breast  and  shoulders,  the  rest  of  his  body  perfectly 
naked;  the  swarthy  Bedouin  of  the  desert,  the 
haughty  janizary,  with  a  cocked  gun  in  his  hand, 
dashing  furiously  through  the  crowd,  and  perhaps 
bearing  some  bloody  mandate  of  his  royal  master ; 
and  perhaps  he  will  have  seen  and  blushed  for  his 
own  image,  in  the  person  of  some  beggarly  Italian 
refugee.  Entering  the  gate,  guarded  by  Arab  sol- 
diers in  a  bastard  European  uniform,  he  will  cross 
a  large  square  filled  with  officers  and  soldiers,  sur- 
rounded by  what  are  called  palaces,  but  seeing 
nothing  that  can  interest  him,  save  the  house  in 
which  the  gallant  Kleber,  the  hero  of  many  a 
bloody  field,  died  ingloriously  by  the  hands  of  an 
assassin.  Crossing  this  square,  he  will  plunge  into 
the  narrow  streets  of  Cairo.    Winding  his  doubt* 
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fid  and  perilous  way  among  tottering  and  ruined 
homes,  jostled  by  camelsy  dromedaries,  horses,  and 
donkeys,  perhaps  he  will  draw  up  against  a  wall, 
and,  thinking  of  plague,  hold  his  breath  and  screw 
himself  into  nothing,  while  he  allows  a  corpse 
to  pass,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  howling  wo- 
men, dressed  in  black  with  masks  over  their  faces ; 
and  entering  the  large  wooden  gate  which  shuts  ia 
the  Frank  quarter,  for  protection  against  any  sud- 
den  barst  of  popular  fury,  and  seating  himself  ia 
a  miserable  Italian  locanda,  he  will  ask  himself. 
Where  is  the  *'  Cairo  of  the  califs,  the  superb  town, 
the  holy  city,  the  delight  of  the  imagination,  great- 
est among  the  great,  whose  splendour  and  opu- 
lence made  the  Prophet  smile  t" 

Almost  immediately  upon  my  arrival  I  called 
upon  Mr.  Gliddon,  our  vice-consul,  and  upon  No- 
bar  Bey,  an  Armenian  dragoman  to  the  pacha,  to 
whom  I  had  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Alexan- 
dria. The  purport  of  my  visit  to  the  latter  was 
to  procure  a  presentation  to  the  pacha.  He  told 
me  that  several  English  officers  from  India  had 
been  waiting  several  days  for  that  purpose ;  that 
he  thought  the  pacha  would  receive  them  the  next 
day,  and  if  so  he  would  ask  permission  to  present 
roe.  Having  arranged  this,  and  not  being  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  interior,  and  liking  exceed- 
ingly the  donkeys  on  which  it  is  the  custom  there 
to  mount  on  all  occasions  for  long  and  for  short 
distances,  I  selected  one  that  was  particularly  gay 
and  sprightly,  and  followed  by  an  Arab  boy  who 
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had  picked  up  a  few  Italian  words,  I  told  him  to 
take  me  anywhere  outside  the  city.  He  happened 
to  take  me  out  at  the  same  gate  by  which  I  had 
entered,  and  I  rode  to  Old  Caitb. 

Old  Cairb  is  situated  on  the  river,  about  four 
miles  from  Boulac.  The  road  is  pretty ;  and  some 
of  the  points  of  view,  particularly  in  returning,  de- 
cidedly beautiful.  The  aqueduct  which  conveys 
water  into  the  citadel  at  Cairo  is  a  fine  substantial 
piece  of  workmanship,  and  an  item  in  the  picture. 
The  church  and  grotto  in  which,  as  tradition  says, 
the  Virgin  Mary  look  refuge  with  the  infant  Sa- 
viour, when  obliged  to  fly  from  the  persecution  of 
the  tetrarch  of  Judea,  are  among  the  few  objects 
worthy  of  note  in  Old  Cairo.  The  grotto,  which 
is  guarded  with  pious  care  by  the  Coptic  priest,  is 
a  small  excavation,  the  natural  surface  covered 
with  smooth  tiles;  it  is  hardly  large  enough  to 
allow  one  person  to  crawl  in  and  sit  upright.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  this  place  was  ever  the 
refuge  of  the  virgin ;  but  the  craft  or  simplicity  of 
the  priests  sustains  ihe  tradition,  and  a  half  dozen 
Coptic  women,  with  their  faces  covered  and  their 
long  blue  dresses,  followed  me  down  into  the  vault 
and  kneeled  before  the  door  of  the  grotto,  with  a 
devotion  which  showed  that  they  at  least  believed 
the  tale. 

At  my  locanda  this,  morning  I  made  acquaint- 
ance with  two  English  parties,  a  gentleman,  his 
lady,  and  nephew,  who  had  been  travelling  in  their 
own  yacht  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  party  of 
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English  officers  to  whom  I  before  referred,  as  re« 
tnrmiig  from  India  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  They 
told  me  that  they  were  expecting  permission  from 
the  pacha  to  wait  upon  him  that  day,  and  asked 
me  to  accompany  them.  This  suited  me  better 
than  to  go  alone,  as  I  was  not  ambitious  for  a  t^te- 
k-tete  with  Jiis  highness,  and  merely  wished  to  see 
him  as  one  of  the  lions  of  the  country.  Soon  after 
I  received  a  note  from  the  consul  telling  me  that 
his  highness  would  receive  me  at  half  past  three. 
This,  too,  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the  reception 
of  the  others,  and  1  saw  that  his  highness  was  dis- 
posed to  make  a  lumping  business  of  it,  and  get  rid 
of  as  all  at  once.  I  accordingly  suggested  to  Mr. 
Gliddoo  that  we  should  all  go  together ;  but  this 
did  not  suit  him ;  he  was  determined  that  I  should 
have  the^  beneit  of  a  special  audience.  I  submitted 
myself  to  his  directions,  and  in  this,  as  in  other 
things  while  at  Cairo,  found  the  benefit  of  his  atten- 
tions and  advice. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  pacha  upon  such  occa- 
sions to  send  horses  from  his  own  stable,  and  ser- 
vants from  his  own  household,  to  wait  upon  the 
stranger.  At  half  past  three  ^  left  my  hotel, 
mounted  upon  a  noble  horse,  finely  caparisoned, 
with  a  dashing  red' cloth  paddle,  a  bridle  oma^ 
mented  with  shells,  and -all  the  decorations  and 
equipments  of  a  well-mounted  Turkish  horseman, 
and,  preceded  by  the  janizary,  and  escorted  by 
the  consul,  with  no  small  degree  of  pomp  and  cir- 
cmnstance  I  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  citadel. 

YOL.  I. — J> 
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Pawing  through  a  large  yard,  in  which  are  aeveral 
buildings  connected  with  the  different  offices  of 
government,  we  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  pal- 
ace»  and|  dismounting,  ascended  a  broad  flight  of 
marble  steps  to  a  large  or  central  ball,  from  which 
doors  opened  into  the  different  apartments.  There 
were  three  recesses  fitted  up  with  divans,  where 
officers  were  lounging,  smoking,  and  taking  coffee. 
The  door  of  the  divan,  or  hall  of  audience,  was 
open,  at  which  a  guard  was  stationed^  and  in  going 
up  to  demand  permission  to  enter,  we  saw  the  pa« 
cha  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  with  four  or 
five  Turks  standing  before  him. 

Not  being  allowed  to  enter  yet,  we  walked  up 
and  down  the  great  hall,  among  lounging  soldiers 
and  officers  of  all  ranks  and  grades,  Turks,  Arabs, 
and  beggars,  and  went  out  upon  the  balcony.  The 
view  from  this  embraces  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  and  there  are  few 
prospects  in  the  world  which  include  so  many; 
the  land  of  Goshen,  the  Nile,  the  obelisk  at  Heliop- 
dis,  the  tombs  of  the  califs,  the  pyramids,  and  the 
deserts  of  eternal  sands. 

While  standing  tfpon  the  balcony,  a  janizary 
came  to  telL  us  that  the  paclm  would  receive  us,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  we  must  come  to  the  pacha. 
The  audienc^fChamber  was  a  very  large  room, 
with  a  high  ceiling — perhaps  eighty  feet  long  and 
thirty  high — ^with  arabesque  paintings  on  the  wall, 
and  a  divan  all  around.  The  pacha  was  sitting 
near  one  comer  at  the  extreme  end,  and  (lad  a 
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kmg  umd  fid  view  of  every  one  who  approadied 
Ibib.     I  too  hftd  the  same  advantaget  and  in  walk- 
ing up  I  remarked  him  aa  a  man  about  sixty-five, 
with  a  long  and  very  white  beard^  strong  featares, 
of  «L  somewhat  vulgar  cast,  a  short  nose,  red  face» 
and  Toogh  skin,  with  an  uncommonly  fine  dark  eye, 
expressing  a  world  of  determination  and  enei^. 
He  wore  a  krge  turban  and  a  long  silk  robe,  and 
ivas  smoking  a  long  pipe  with  an  amber  mouth- 
piece.    Altogether,  he  looked  the  Turk  much  bet- 
ter than  his  nominal  master  the  sultan. 

His  dragoman,  Nid>ar  Bey,  was  there,  and  pre- 
8«ited  me.  The  pacha  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  motioned  me  to  take  a  seat  at  his  right 
hand  on  the  divan,  and  with  a  courteous  manner 
said  I  was  welcome  to  Egypt.  I  told  him  he 
would  soon  have  to  welcome  half  the  world  there; 
he  asked  me  why ;  and  without  meaning  to  flatter 
the  old  Turk,  I  answered  that  everybody  had  a 
great  curiosity  to  visit  that  interesting  country ; 
that  heretofore  it  had  been  very  diflicult  to  get  there, 
and  dangerous  to  travel  in  when  there ;  but  now 
the  facilities  of  access  were  greatly  increased,  and 
travelling  in  Egypt  had  beeome  so  safe  under  his 
government,  that  stitongers  would  soon  come  with 
as  much  confidence  as  they  feel  while  travelling  in 
Europe ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  there  would  be  many 
Americans  among  them.  He  took  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth  and  bowed.  I  sipped  my  coffee  with 
great  complacency,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  whioh,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  played  the 
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coartier  to  royalty.  Knowing  his  pamon  for  new 
thingSf  I  went  on,  and  told  him  that  he  ought  to 
continue  his  good  works,  and  introduce  on  the 
Nile  a  steamboat  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo.  He 
took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  again,  and  in  the  tone 
of  ''Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,"  said 
he  had  ordered  a  couple.  I  knew  he  was  fibbing, 
and  I  afterward  heard  from  those  through  whom 
be  transacted  all  his  business  in  Europe,  that  he 
had  never  given  any  such  order.  Considering 
that  a  steamboat  was  an  appropriate  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  an  American,  I  followed  up  my  blow 
by  telling  him  that  I  had  just  seen  mentioned  in  a 
European  paper,  a  project  to  run  steamboats  frona 
New- York  to  Liverpool  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
days.  He  asked  me  the  distance ;  I  told  him,  and 
he  said  nothing  and  smoked  on.  He  knew  Amen* 
ca,  and  particularly  from  a  circumstance  which,  I 
afterward  found,  had  done  wonders  in  giving  her 
a  name  and  character  in  the  East,  the  visit  of  Com- 
modore Patterson  in  the  ship  Delaware.  So  far  I 
had  taken  decidedly  the  lead  in  the  conversation; 
but  the  constant  repetition  of  ^  Son  Altesse"  by  the 
dragoman,  began  to  remind  me  that  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  royalty,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
speak  only  when  I  was  spoken  to.  I  waited  to 
give  him  a  chance,  and  the  first  question  he  asked 
was,  as  to  the  fate  of  speed  of  the  steamboats  on 
our  rivers.  Remembering  an  old,  crazy,  five  or  six 
mile  an  hour  boat  that  I  had  seen  in  Alexandria,  I 
was  afraid  to  tell  him  the  wh<rie  truth,  lest  he 
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dftould  not  believe  me,  and  did  not  venture  to  ge 

lugber  than  fifteen  miles  an  hoar;  and  even  then 

he  looked  as  Ilderim  may  be  supposed  to  have 

looked,  when  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  told  him  of 

having  crossed  over  a  lake  like  the  Dead  Sea  witb- 

oot  wetting  his  horse's  hoofs.    I  have  no  doobt,  if 

he  ever  thought  of  me  afterward,  that  it  was  as  the 

lyiog  American ;  and  just  at  this  moment,  the  partj 

of  Snglish  coming  in,  I  rose  and  took  my  leaver 

Gibbon  says,  ^  When  Persia  was  governed  by  the 

descendants  of  Sefis,  a  race  of  princes  whose  wa»> 

ton  cruelty  often  stained  tbeir  divan,  their  tahle^ 

and  their  bed  with  the  blood  of  their  favourites^ 

there  is  a  saying  recorded  of  a  young  nobleman, 

that  he  never  departed  from  the  sultan's  presence 

without  satisfying  himself  whether  his  head  was 

BtiH  on  his  shoulders.''    It  was  in  somewhat  of  tbe 

same  spirit  that,  in  passing,  one  of  the  Englishmen 

whispered  to  me,  **  Are  you  sure  of  your  legs  ?" 

During  my  interview  with  the  pacha,  although 
my  conversation  and  attention  were  directed  to* 
wards  him,  I  could  not  help  remarking  partico* 
larly  his  dragoman,  Nubar  Bey.  He  was  an 
Armenian,  perhaps  a  year  or  two  over  thirty,  with 
an  olive  complexion,  and  a  countenance  like  mar* 
ble.  He  stood  up  before  us,  about  halfway  be- 
Ween  tbe  pacha  and  me,  his  calm  eye  finely  con* 
trasted  with  the  roving  and  unsettled  glances  of 
the  pacha,  a  perrect  picture  of  indiflerence,  stand* 
iDg  like  a  mere  machine  to  translate  words,  with- 
out seeming  to  comprehend  or  take  the  least  inter* 
D  2 
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eiC  in  their  import ;  and  though  I  had  been  par- 
ticularly recommended  to  him,  he  did  not  give  me 
a  mngle  glance  to  intimate  that  he  had  ever  seen 
me  before,  or  cared  ever  to  see  me  again.  He 
was  an  ambitious  man,  and  was  evidently  acting, 
and  acted  well,  a  part  suited  to  an  Eastern  court ; 
the  part  necessary  in  his  responsible  and  danger- 
ous position,  as  the  depositary  of  important  secrets 
of  government  He  was  in  high  favour  with  the 
pacha,  and  when  I  left  was  in  a  fair  way  of  attain- 
ing any  honour  at  which  bis  ambitious  spirit  might 
aim.  On  my  return  to  Alexandria,  four  months 
after,  he  was  dead. 

The  life  and  character  of  Mohammed  Aly  are  a 
study  and  a  {Nroblem.    Like  Bernadotto  of  Sweden, 
he  has  risen  from  the  rank  of  a  common  soldier,  and 
now  sits  firmly  and  securely  on  a  throne  of  his  own 
making.    He  has  risen  by  the  usual  road  to  great- 
ness among  the  Turks — war,  bloodshed,  and  trea- 
chery.   In  early  life  his  bold  and  daring  spirit  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  beys,  pachas,  and  the  sul- 
tan himself;  and  having  attained  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  bloody  wars  that  distracted  Egypt  under 
the  Mamelukes,  boldness,  cruelty,  intrigue,  and 
treachery  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  the  califs, 
and  neither  then  nor  since  have  these  usual  en- 
gines of  Turkish  government,  these  usual  accom- 
paniments of  Turkish  greatness,  for  a  moment  de- 
serted him .    The  extermination  of  the  Mamelukes, 
the  former  lords  of  Egypt,  as  regards  the  number 
killed»is  perhaps  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
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dioosaiids  whose  blood  cries  out  from  the  earth 
against  him;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ef- 
fected brands  the  pacha  as  the  prince  of  traitors 
and  morderers.    Invited  to  the  citadel  on  a  friendly 
▼ikit,  while  they  were  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace 
he  was  preparing  to  murder  them ;  and  no  sooner 
had  chey  I^  his  pretence  than  they  were  pent  up« 
fired  ap<Hi,  cut  down  and  killed^  bravely  but  hope- 
lessly defending  themselves  to  the  last.    This  cruel 
deed  must  not  be  likened  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
janizaries  by  the  sultan,  to  which  it  is  often  com- 
pared, for  the  janizaries  were  a  powerful  body, 
insolting  and  defying  the  throne.     The  sultan 
staked  his  head  upon  the  issue,  and  it  was  not  till 
he  had  been  driven  to  the  desperate  expedient  of 
unfurling  the  sacred  standard  of  the  Prophet,  and 
calling  upon  all  good  Mussulmans  to  rally  round  it 
— ^in  a  word,  it  was  not  till  the  dead  bodies  of  thirty 
thousand  janizaries  were  floating  down  the  Bos- 
pborus,  that  be  became  master  in  his  own  domin* 
ions.     Not  so  with  the  pacha;  the  Mamelukes 
were  reduced  to  a  feeble  band  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred men,  and  could  efiect  nothing  of  importance 
against  the  pacha.    His  cruelty  and  treachery  can 
neither  be  forgotten  nor  forgiven;  and  when,  in 
passing  out  of  the  citadel,  the  stranger  is  shown 
the  place  where  the  unhappy  Mamelukes  were 
penned  up  and  slaughtered  like  beasts,  one  only 
leaping  his  gallant  horse  over  the  walls  of  the  cita- 
del, he  feels  that  he  has  left  the  presence  of  a 
wholesale  murderer.    Since  that  time  he  has  had 
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Eg7pt  quietly  to  himself;  has  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed the  Wahabees  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  subdued 
the  countries  above  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  to 
Sennaar  and  Dongola*    He  has  been  constantly 
aiming  at  introducing  European  improvements  9 
has  raised  and  disciplined  an  army  according  to 
European  tactics ;  increased  the  I'evenues,  particu- 
larly by  introducing  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  has 
made  Egypt,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cata- 
racts,  as  safe  for  the  traveller  as  the  streets  of 
New- York.    It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  after 
all,  he  has  not  done  more  harm  than  good,  and 
whether  the  miserable  and  oppressed  condition  of 
his  subjects  does  not  more  than  counterbalance  all 
the  good  that  he  has  done  for  Egypt    One  of  the 
strongest  evidences  he  ever  gave  of  his  civiltsing 
inclinations,  is  the  tendency  he  once  manifested  to 
fall  under  petticoat  government.    He  was  passion* 
ately  fond  of  his  first  wife,  the  sharer  of  his  pover- 
ty  and  meridian  greatness,  and  the  mother  of  his 
two  favourite  children,  Youssouffand  Ibrahim  Pa* 
cha ;  and  whenever  a  request  was  preferred  in  her 
name,  the  enamoured  despot  would  swear  his  fa- 
vourite oath, "  By  my  two  eyes,  if  she  wishes  it,  it 
shall  be  done."    Fond  of  war,  and  having  an  eye 
to  the  islands  of  Candia  and  Cyprus,  he  sent  a 
large  fleet  and  army,  commanded  by  his  son  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  to  aid  the  sultan  in  his  war  against 
Greece,  and  with  his  wild  Egyptians  turned  the 
tide  against  that  unhappy  country,  receidng  as  his 
reward  the  islands  which  he  coVeted*     More  re* 
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eenllyy  aTailiog  bimflelf  of  a  trifliog  dispute  with 
the  governor  of  Acre,  he  turned  his  anns  against 
the  sultan,  invaded  Syria,  and,  after  a  long  siege, 
took  and  made  himself  master  of  Acre ;  his  vic- 
torious armies  under  his  son  Ibrahim  swept  all 
Syria ;  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo  feU  into 
his  hands;  and  beating  the  sultan's  forces  whenever 
he  met  them,  in  mid  winter  he  led  hii  Egyptians 
over  Mount  Taurus,  defeated  the  grand  vizier 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  almost 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  would  have 
driven  the  sultan  from  the  throne  of  his  sncestors, 
if  the  Russians,  the  old  enemies  of  the  Porte,  had 
not  come  in  to  his  relief.    According  to  the  policy 
of  the  Porte,  that  which  is  wrested  from  her  and 
she  cannot  get  back,  she  confirms  in  the  possessaon 
of  the  rebel;  and  Palestine  and  Syria  are  now  in 
the  bands  of  Mohammed  Aiy,  as  the  fruits  of 
drawing  his  sword  against  his  master.    He  still 
Gontinoes  to  pay  tribute  to  the  sultan,  constrained 
doubtless  to  make  the  last  payment  by  the  crippled 
state  in  which  he  was  left  by  the  terrible  plague 
of  1834;  and,  without  any  enemy  to  fear,  is  at  this 
moment  draining  the  resources  of  his  country  to 
sustain  a  large  army  and  navy.     No  one  can 
fathom  bis  intentions — and  probably  he  does  not 
know  them  himself,  but  will  be  governed,  as  the 
Turks  always  are,  by  caprice  and  circumstances. 
On  leaving  the  pacha,  Mr.  Gliddon  proposed 
that  we  should  call  upon  the  governor  of  Cairo. 
We  stopped  at  what  would  be  called  in  France  the 
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«'Balaifl  de  Jasticet''  and,  moonting  a  dosen  steps, 
entered  a  large  hall,  at  one  end  of  vrhich  stood  the 
governor.  He  was  a  short  stout  man,  of  about 
fifty-five,  vrith  a  long  beard,  handsomely  dressed, 
and  stood  gently  rubbing  his  hands,  and  constantly 
woriiing  his  jaws  like  an  ox  chewing  the  cud.  A 
crowd  was  gathered  around  him,  and  just  as  i^e 
were  approaching  the  crowd  fell  back,  afd  we  saw 
an  Arab  lying  on  his  face  oh  the  floor,  with  two 
men  staniting  over  him,  one  on  each  side*  with 
whips,  like  cowskins,  carrying  into  effect  the  judg- 
ment of  the  munching  governor.  The  blows  fell 
quickly  and  heavily,  the  poor  fellow  screamed 
piteously,  and  ..when  the  full  number  had  been 
given  he  could  not  move ;  he  was  picked  up  by 
his  friends  and*  carried  out  of  doors.  It  was  pre- 
cisely such  a  scene  as  realized  the  reference  in  the 
Scriptures  to  the  manners  of  the  East  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  when  a  complaint  was  made  to 
the  judge,  and  the  judge  handed  the  offender  over 
to  justice ;  or  the  graphic  accounts  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  of  summary  justice  administered  by  the 
cadi  or  other  expounder  of  the  law,  without  the 
intervenUon  of  lawyers  or  jury.  The  poor  Arab 
was  hardly  removed  before  another  complaint  was 
entered;  but  not  feeling  particularly  amiable  to- 
wards the  governor,  and  having  seen  enough  of 
the  great  Turks  for  that  day,  I  left  the  citadel  and 
rode  to  my  hoteL 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

IVa  Slwre-naikel  at  Cairo.^Tomb  of  the  Pacha.^TlM  Pyraoud 
of  Cheops. — OppressiTe  Attentions  of  the  Arabs. — ^The  Sphinx. 

*    KxAUT  all  the  time  I  was  at  Cairo,  Paul  and 
myself  were  ill,  attd  for  a  few  days  we  were  in  a 
Tather  pitiable  condition.    Fortunately,  a  young 
^gliA  army  surgeon  was  there,  on  his  way  to 
lti*ia,and  hearing  there  was  a  sick  traveller  in  the 
konse,  he  with  great  kindness  called  upon  me  and 
prescribed  for  our  ailments.    If  this  book  should 
ever  meet  the  eye  of  Dr.  Forbes,  he  will  excuse 
my  patting  his  name  in  print,  as  it  is  the  only 
means  I  have  of  acknowledging  his  kindness  in 
saving  me  from  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a  severe  and  most  inconvenient  illness.    At  that 
time  there  was  no  English  physician  in  Cairo,  and 
I  believe  none  at  all,  except  some  vile,  half-bred 
Italian  or  French  apothecaries,  who  held  them- 
selves fully  qualified  to  practise,  and  were  cer- 
tainly very  successful  in  relieving  the  sick  from 
an  their  sufferings.    On  my  return  I  found  Dr. 
Walne,  and  though  for  his  own  sake  I  could  wish 
him  a  better  lot,  I  hope,  for  the  benefit  of  sick  trav- 
ellers, that  he  is  there  still. 
One  of  my  first  rambles  in  Cairo  was  to  the 
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slave-market    It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  although,  after 
turning  half  a  dozen  comers  in  the  narrow  streets 
of  a  Turkish  city,  I  will  defy  a  man  to  tell  where 
he  is  exactly.    It  is  a  large  old  building,  enclosing 
a  hollow  square,  with  chambers  all  around,  both 
above  and  below.    There  were  probably  five  or 
six  hundred  slaves  sitting  on  mats  in  groups  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty,  each  belonging  to  a  different  pro- 
prietor.    Most   of  them  were    entirely  naked, 
though  some,  whose  shivering  forms  evinced  that 
even  there  they  felt  the  want  of  their  native  burn- 
ing sun,  were  covered  with  blankets.    They  were 
mostly  from  Dongola  and  Sennaar;  but  some 
were  Abyssinians,  with  yellow  complexions,  line 
eyes  and  teeth,  and  decidedly  handsome.    The 
Nubians  were  very  dark,  but  with  oval,  regularly- 
formed,  and  handsome  faces,  mild  and  amiable  ex- 
pressions, and  no  mark  of  the  African  except  the 
colour  of  their  skin.    The  worst  spectacle  in  the  ba- 
zar was  that  of  several  lots  of  sick,  who  were 
separated  from  the  rest  and  arranged  on  mats  by 
themselves ;  their  bodies  thin  and  shrunken,  their 
chins  resting  upon  their  knees,  their  long  lank 
arms  hanging  helplessly  by  their  sides,  their  faces 
haggard,  their  eyes  fixed  with  a  painful  vacancy, 
and  altogether  presenting  the  image  of  man  in  his 
most  abject  condition.    Meeting  them  on  their  na- 
tive sands,  their   crouching  attitudes,  shrunken 
jaws,  and  rolling  eyes,  might  have  led  one  to  mis- 
take them  for  those  hideous  animals  the  orang- 
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outang  and  ape.  Prices  vary  from  twenty  to  a 
hundred  dollars ;  but  die  sick,  as  carrying  within 
them  the  seeds  of  probable  death,  are  coolly  offered 
for  almost  nothing,  as  so  much  damaged  merchan- 
dise which  the  seller  is  anxious  to  dispose  of  be- 
fore it  becomes  utterly  worthless  on  his  handSi 
There  was  one,  an  Abyssinian,  who  had  mind  as 
well  as  beauty  in  her  face;  she  was  dressed  in  ^ 
silk,  and  wore  ornaments  of  gold  and  shells,  and 
called  me  as  I  passed,  and  peeped  from  behind  a 
curtain,  smilii^  and  coquetting,  and  wept  and 
pouted  when  I  went  away ;  and  she  thrust  out  her 
tongue,  to  show  me  that  she  was  not  like  those  I 
had  just  been  looking  at«  but  that  her  young  Uood 
can  pure  and  healthy  in  her  veins. 

Cairo  is  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  the  sands  of  the 
desert  approach  it  on  every  side,  and  every  gate, 
except  that  of  Bodac,  opens  to  a  sandy  waste. 
Passing  out  by  the  Victory  Gate,  the  contrast  be- 
tween light  and  darkness  is  not  greater  than  be- 
tureen  the  crowded  streets  and  the  stillness  of  the 
desert,  separated  from  them  only  by  a  walL  Im- 
mediately without  commences  the  great  burial- 
place  of  the  city.  Among  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Mussulmans'  headstones,  I  searched  in 
vain  for  the  tomb  of  the  lamented  Burckhardt;  there  / 
is  no  mark  to  distinguish  the  grave  of  the  enterpri-  * 
sing  traveller  from  thai  of  an  Arabian  camel-dri- 
ver. At  a  short  distance  from  the  gate  are  the 
tombs  of  the  califs,  large  and  beautiful  buildings, 
monuments  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  Saracens. 
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Fram  bence^  pasaiQg  abound  oulside  the  walls*  I 
entered  by  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  where  I  saw 
what  goes  by  the  name  of  Joseph's  Well,  perhaps 
better  known  as  the  Well  of  Saladin.  It  is  forty* 
five  fcet  wide  at  the  mouthi  and  cut  two  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  deep  through  the  solid  rock  to  a 
spripg  of  saltish  water,  on  a  level  with  the  Nile, 
whence  the  water  is  raised  in  buckets  on  a  wheel* 
turned  by  a  buffalo* 

On  the  25tb,  with  a  voice  that  belied  my  feel* 
ioffh  I  wished  Paul  a  merry  Christmas ;  and*  afler 
breakfast,  wishing  to  celebrate  the  day,  mounted  a 
donkey  and  rode  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heliopo* 
lis,  near  the  village  of  Malarea,  about  four  miles 
from  Cairo,  on  the  borders  of  the  rich  land  of  Gkn 
sben.  The  geographer  Strabo  visited  these  ruins 
thirty  years  A.  C,  and  describes  them  alasost  ex- 
actly as  we  see  them  now.  A  great  temple  of  the 
sun  once  stood  here.  Eterodotus  and  Plato  stud« 
led  philosophy  in  the  schools  of  Heliopolis ;  **  a  bar- 
barous Persian  overturned  her  temples ;  a  fanatic 
Arabian  burnt  her  books;"  and  a  single  obelisk, 
standing  sixty-seven  feet  high,  in  a  field  ploughed 
and  cultivated  to  its  very  base,  stands,  a  melan- 
choly monument  of  former  greatness  and  eternal 
jpuin* 

Passing  out  by  another  gate  is  another  vast  cem« 
etery«  ranges  of  tombs  extending  miles  out  into  the 
desert  In  Turkey  I  had  admired  the  beauty  of 
the  graveyardsi  and  often  thought  how  calmly 
slept  4he  dead  under  the  thick  shade  of  the  mourn- 
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ing  cypran.    Id  Egypt  I  dlmired  iCill  ommpb  IIm 
soleoiQ  giillness  and  grandeur  of  a  last  retUng*plaM 
among  the  eternal  sands  of  the  desert.    In  thit 
great  city  of  the  dead  stand  the  tombs  of  the  Mam* 
elokes,  originally  slaves  from  the  foot  of  the  Can- 
casus,  then  the  lords  and  tyrants  of  Egypt^  and  now 
an  exterminated  race :  the  tombs  are  large,  hand* 
some  boildingSy  with  domes  and  minarets,  the  inte^ 
rior  of  the  domes  beautifbiiy  wrought,  and  windows 
of  stained  glass,  all  going  to  mins.    Here,  too,  is 
tbe  tomb  of  the  pacha*    Fallen,  changed,  com- 
pletely  rerokitioniEed  as  Egypt  is,  even  to  this  day 
pecaliar  regard  is  paid  to  the  stroctnre  of  tombs, 
and  Che  borial-piacai  of  the  dead.    The  tomb  of 
the  pacha  is  called  tbe  greatest  stroctore  of  mod* 
em  Egypt    It  is  a  large  stone  building,  with  sev- 
eral doBies,  strongly  but  coarsely  made.    The  in* 
tenor,  still,  solemn,  and  imposing,  is  divided  into 
two  chambers ;  in  the  first,  in  a  conspicQOtts  situa^ 
tion,  is  the  body  of  his  favoarite  wife,  and  around 
are  those  of  other  members  of  his  family ;  in  the 
other  chamber  are  several  tombs,  covered  with 
large  and  valuable  cashmere  shawls ;  several  places 
yet  unoccupied,  and  in  one  comer  a  large  vacant 
place,  reserved  for  the  pacha  hiniself.  Both  apart* 
ments  are  carpeted,  and  illomiaated  with  lamps, 
with  divans  in  the  recesses,  and  little  wicker  ebsirs 
for  the  diflerent  members  of  the  ftmily  w4io  come 
to  mourn  and  pray.    Two  ladies  were  there,  sit* 
ting  near  one  of  the  tombs,  their  fiices  completely 
corered ;  and^  that  I  might  not  disturb  their  pious 
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defTotkos,  my  guide  led  me  in  a  different  direct 
tion. 

Daring  the  time  that  I  had  puraed  in  loungin^f 
about  CaifOy  I  had  repeatedly  been  down  to  Bou- 
kc  in  March  of  a  boat  for  my  intended  voyage  op 
the  Nile ;  and  going  one  Sunday  to  dine  on  the 
bland  of  Rhoda  with  Mr.  Trail,  a  young  English- 
man who  had  charge  of  the  palace  and  garden  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  I  again  rode  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  for  tlie  same  purpose.    In  coming  up 
from  Alexandria  I  had  found  the  inconveniencea  of 
a  large  boat,  and  was  lookii^  for  one  of  the  small- 
est dimensions  that  could  be  at  all  comfortable. 
We  were  crossing  over  one  more  than  half  sunk 
in  the  water,  which  I  remarked  to  Paul  was  about 
the  right  size ;  and  while  we  stopped  a  moment, 
without  the  least  idea  that  it  could  be  made  fit  for 
use,  an  Arab  came  up  and  whispered  to  Paul  that 
he  could  pump  out  the  water  in  two  hours,  and  had 
only  sunk  the  boat  to  save  it  from  the  officers  of 
the  pacha,  who  would  otherwise  take  it  for  the  use 
of  government    Upon  this  information,  I  struck  a 
bargain  for  the  boat,  eight  men,  a  rais,  and  a  pi- 
lot.   The  oflioers  of  the  pacha  were  on  the  bank 
looking  out  for  boats,  and,  notwithstanding  my 
Arab's  ingenious  contrivance,  just  when  I  had 
closed  my  agreement,  they  came  on  board  and 
claimed  possession.  I  refused  to  give  up  my  right, 
and  sent  to  the  agent  of  the  consul  for  an  Ameri- 
can flag.    He  could  not  give  me  an  American,  bat 
sent  me  an  English  flag,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
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put  myaelf  nnder  its  pfotecttovi.  I  hoisted  it  vfkk 
my  own  faaiids,bat  the  rascally  Tarks  paid  no  regard 
to  its  broad  folds.  The  majesty  of  Eoglaod  did  not 
soflEer,  boweTer,  in  my  hands,  and  Panl  and  I  nfeeit 
more  than  an  hoar  in  running  from  one  oflioer  to 
another,  before  we  coaM  procure  the  necessary  oiw 
der  for  the  release  of  the  boat.  Leaving  this  with 
the  rais,  and  the  flag  still  flying,  I  went  on  to  Rho- 
da,  and  sp^it  the  day  there  in  decidedly  the  prel* 
tiest  spot  about  Cairo.  At  the  head  of  this  i^nd 
is  the  celebrated  Nilometer,  which,  for  no  one 
knows  how  long,  has  merited  the  aannai  rise  and 
fidloftheNile. 

I  had  been  ten  days  in  Cairo  without  going  to 
the  pyramids.  I  had  seen  them  almost  every  day, 
but  ray  doctor,  who  was  to  accompany  me«  hid  de- 
layed my  visit  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Cairoy 
however,  before  I  was  ready  to  do  the  same ;  and 
as  soon  as  be  was  off,  like  a  schoolboy  when  the 
master  is  out  of  sight,  I  took  advantage  of  his  ab* 
sence.  My  old  friend  from  Alexandria  had  prom* 
ised  to  go  with  me  to  the  pyramids,  and  joining  me 
at  Old  Cairo^  we  crossed  over  to  Ghizeh.  Almost 
from  the  gates  of  Cairo,  the  pyramids  are  constant- 
ly in  sight,  and  after  crossing  the  ferry,  we  at  first 
rode  directly  towards  them ;  but  the  waters  were 
yet  9o  high  that  we  were  obliged  to  diverge  from 
the  stra^ht  road.  In  about  an  hour  we  separated, 
my  guide  taking  one  route,  and  my  friend's  an* 
other.  With  my  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  pyr« 
msidB,  I  wns  not  aware  of  our  separation  until  I 
b2 
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had  gone  too  far  to  retoni,  and  my  guide  proved  Ip 
be  right  Standing  alone  on  an  elevated  mountain- 
ous range  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  without  any 
object  with  which  to  compare  them,  the  immense 
size  of  the  pyramids  did  not  strike  me  with  full 
force.  Arrived  at  the  banks  of  a  stream,  twenQr 
Arabs,  more  than  half  naked,  and  most  of  them 
blind  of  an  eye,  came  running  towards  me,  dashed 
through  the  stream,  and  pulling,  hauling,  and 
scuffing  at  each  other,  all  laid  hold  of  me  to  carry 
me  over.  AU  seemed  bent  upon  having  something 
to  do  with  me,  even  if  they  carried  me  over  piece- 
meal ;  but  I  selected  two  of  the  strongest,  with  little 
more  than  one  eye  between  them,  and  keeping  the 
rest  off  as  well  as  I  could,- was  borne  over  dryshod* 
Approaching,  the  three  great  pyramids  and  one 
small  one  are  in  view,  towering  higher  and  higher 
above  the  plain.  I  thought  I  was  just  upon  them, 
and  that  I  could  alnK>st  touch  them ;  yet  I  was 
more  than  a  mile  distant }  the  nearer  I  approached* 
the  more  their  gigantic  dimensions  grew  upon  me, 
until,  when  I  actually  reached  them,  rode  up  to  the 
first  layer  of  stones,  and  saw  how  very  small  I 
was,  and  looked  up  their  sloping  sides  to  the  lofty 
summits,  they  seemed  to  have  grown  to  the  size  of 
mountains. 

The  base  of  the  great  pyramid  is  abbut  eight 
hundred  feet  square,  covering  a  surface  of  about 
eleven  acres,  according  to  the  best  measurement, 
and  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  high ;  or,  to 
give  a  clearer  idea*  starting  from  a  base  as  large 
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«s  Wadiiiigton  Panuk  Ground,  it  rises  to  a  taper- 
ing point,  nearlj  three  times  as  high  as  Trinity 
Church  steeple.    Even  as  I  walked  around  it,  and 
looked  up  at  it  from  the  basOi  I  did  not  feel  its  im- 
mensity until  I  commenced  ascending ;  then,  hav- 
ing climbed  some  distance  up,  when  I  stopped  to 
breathe  and  looked  down  upon  my  friend  below, 
who  was  dwindled  to  insect  size,  and  then  up  at 
the  great  distance  between  me  and  the  summit, 
then  I  realized  in  all  their  force  the  huge  dimen- 
sions of  this  giant  work.    It  took  me  twenty  min- 
utes to  mount  to  the  summit;  about  the  same  time 
that  it  had  required  to  mount  the  cones  of  Etna 
and  Yesuvius.    The  ascent  is  not  particularly  dif- 
ficult, at  least  with  the  assistance  of  the  Arabs. 
There  are  two  hundred  and  six  tiers  of  stone,  from 
one  to  four  feet  in  height,  each  two  or  three  feet 
smaller  than  the  one  below,  making  what  are  called 
the  steps.    Yery  often  the  steps  were  so  high  that 
I  could  not  reach  them  with  my  feet    Indeed,  for 
the  most  part,  I  was  obliged  to  climb  with  my 
knees,  deriving  great  assistance  from  the  step 
wMch  one  Arab  made  for  me  with  his  knee,  and 
the  helping  hand  of  another  above. 

It  is  not  what  it  once  was  to  go  to  the  pyramids. 
They  have  become  regular  lions  for  the  multitudes 
of  travellers ;  but  still,  common  as  the  journey  has 
become,  no  man  can  stand  on  the  top  of  the  great 
pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  look  out  upon  the  dark 
mountains  of  Mokattam  bordering  the  Arabian 
desert,  upon  the  ancient  city  of  the  Pharaohs,  its 
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domes,  its  mosques  and  minarets,  glitteriiig  in  tbe 
light  of  a  vertical  sun — upon  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  *^  river  of  Egypt"  rolling  at  his  feet — 
the  long  range  of  pyramids  and  tombs  extending 
along  the  edge  of  the  desert  to  the  ruined  city  of 
Memphis,  and  the  boundless  and  eternal  sands  of 
Africa,  without  considering  that  moment  an  epoch 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Thousands  of  lyears  rcrfl 
through  his  mind,  and  thought  recalls  the  men  who 
built  them,  their  mysterious  uses,  the  poets,  histo- 
rians, philosophers,  and  warriors  who  have  gazed 
upon  them  with  wonder  like  bis  own. 

For  one  who  but  yesterday  was  bustling  in  the 
streets  of  a  busy  city,  it  was  a  thing  of  strange  and 
indescribable  interest  to  be  standing  on  the  top  of 
the  great  pyramid,  surrounded  by  a  dozen  half-na- 
ked Arabs,  forgetting,  as  completely  as  if  they  had 
never  been,  the  stirring  scenes  of  his  distant  home. 
But  even  here  petty  vexations  followed  me,  and  half 
the  interest  of  the  time  and  scene  was  destroyed  by 
the  clamour  of  my  guides.  The  descent  I  found  ex- 
tremely easy ;  many  persons  complain  of  the  diz- 
ziness caused  by  looking  down  from  such  a  height, 
but  I  did  not  find  myself  so  affected ;  and  though 
the  donkeys  at  the  base  looked  like  flies,  I  could 
almost  have  danced  down  the  mighty  sides. 

The  great  pyramid  is  supposed  to  contain  six 
millions  of  cubic  feet  c^stone,  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand  men  are  said  to  have  been  employed  twenty 
years  in  building  it  The  four  angles  stand  ex* 
aotly  in  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  inducing 
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die  belief  that  H  was  intended  f<»r  other  porposes 
than  tboae  of  a  sepulchre.    The  entrance  is  on  the 
north  side.     The  sands  of  the  d^rt  have  en- 
croached upon  ity  and,  with  the  fallen  stones  and 
rubbish,  have  buried  it  to  the  sixteenth  step.  Climb- 
ing €fwer  this  rubbish  the  entrance, is  reached^-a 
narrow  passage  three  and  a  half  feet  square,  lined 
with  broad  Uocks  of  polished  granite,  descending 
in  the  interior  at  an  angle  of  twenty-seven  degrees 
for  about  ninety-two  feet;  then  the  passage  toms 
to  the  i^t,  and  winds  upward  to  a  steep  ascent 
of  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  then  falls  into  the  natural 
passage,  which  is  five  feet  high  and  one  hundred 
feet  long,  feming  a  continued  asoaat  to  a  sort  of 
kndiag-place ;  in  a  small  recess  of  dus  is  the  orifice 
or  shaft  called  the  well ;  mtving  onward  through  a 
loi^  passage,  the  explorer  oomes  to  what  is  called 
the  Queen's  Ghambers,  seventeen  feet  long,  fourteen 
wide,  and  twelve  high.    I  entered  a  hole,  opening 
from  this  crypt,  and  crawling  on  my  hands  and 
knees,  came  to  a  larger  opening,  not  a  regular 
chamber,  and  now  cumbered  with  fallen  stones. 
Immediately  above  this,  ascending  by  an  inclined 
plane  Kned  with  highly  polished  granite,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  mount- 
ing a  short  space  by  means  of  holes  cut  in  the  sides, 
I  entered  the  King's  Chamber,  about  thirty-seven 
feet  long,  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet 
high.    The  walls  of  the  chamber  are  of  red  granite, 
Isgfaly  polished,  each  stone  reaching  firom  the  floor 
to  tl^  ceilii^ ;  and  the  ceiling  is  formed  of  nioe 
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MTge  dabs  of  polished  granite*  extending  from 
wall  to  walL  It  ii  not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
a  visit  to  the  interior  of  the  pyramids,  as  yoo  are 
groping  your  way  after  jpoar  Arab  guide»  to  feel 
year  hand  running  along  the  sides  of  an  enormous 
shaft,  smooth  and  polished  as  the  finest  marble,  and 
to  see  by  the  light  of  the  flaring  torch  chambers 
of  red  granite  from  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the 
immense  blocks  standing  around  and  above  yoa» 
smooth  and  beautifully  polished  in  places,  where, 
if  our  notions  of  the  pyramids  be  true,  they  were 
intended  but  for  few  mortal  eyes.  At  one  end  of 
the  chamber  stands  a  sarcophagus,  also  of  red 
granite ;  its  leiigth  is  seven  feet  six  inches,  depth 
three  and  a  hal^  breadth  three  feet  three  inches. 
Here  is  supposed  to  have  slept  one  of  the  great 
rulers  of  the  earth,  the  king  of  the  then  greatest 
kingdom  of  the  world,  the  proud  mortal  for  whom 
this  mighty  structure  was  raised.  Where  is  he 
now  T  Even  his  dry  bones  are  gone,  torn  away 
by  rude  hands,  and  scattered  by  the  winds  of 
heaven. 

There  is  something  curious  about  this  sarcopha« 
gus  too.  It  is  exactly  the  size  of  the  orifice  which 
forms  the  entrance  of  the  pyramid,  and  could  not 
have  been  conveyed  to  its  place  by  any  of  the 
now  known  passages;  consequently  must  have 
been  deposited  during  the  building,  or  before  the 
passage  was  finished  in  its  present  state.  The 
interior  of  the  pyramid  is  excessively  hot,  particu- 
larly when  surrounded  b^  a  number  of  Arabs  and 
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descended  the  inclined  friane,  and  prepared  to  da* 
soend  the  weU  referred  to  by  Pliny.    The  shaft 
is  small;  merely  large  enough  to  permit  one  to 
deacoid  with  the  ]q;8  astride,  the  feet  resting  in 
little  okhea,  and  hands  clinging  to  the  same. 
HaTJng  BO  janizary  with  me  to  keep  them  off,  I 
was  very  much  annoyed  by  the  Arabs  following 
me.    I  had  at  first  selected  two  as  my  gaides,  and 
told  the  olheni  to  go  away ;  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
They  had  nothing  else  to  do;  a  few  pans  wooM 
satisfy  them  for  their  day's  labour ;  and  the  chance 
of  getting  these,  either  finom  charity  or  by  tmportn* 
nity,  made  them  all  follow.    At  the  mouth  of  the 
well  I  again  selected  my  two  guides,  and  again 
told  the  others  not  to  follow ;  and,  sending  the  two 
before  me,  Mlowed  down  the  well-«being  myself 
qoicUy  followed  by  two  others.  I  shouted  to  them 
to  go  back,  but  they  payi  no  regard  to  me ;  so, 
coming  out  again,  I  could  not  help  giving  the  fellow 
next  me  a  blow  with  a  club,  which  sent  him  skip- 
ping among  his  companions.    I  then  flourished  my 
stick  among  them,  and  after  a  deal  of  expostulation 
and  threatening  gesticulation,  I  attempted  the  de- 
scent once  more.    A  second  time  they  followed 
me,  and  1  came  out  perfectly  furious.    My  friend 
was  outside  shooting,  the  pjrramids  being  nothing 
new  to  him,  and  unfortunately  I  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  Paul  at  Cairo,  and  had  no  one  with  me 
bat  a  little  Nubian  boy.    Him  I  could  not  prevail 
upon  to  descend  the  well ;  he  was  frightened,  and 
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begged  me  not  to  go  down ;  and  when  he  saw  them 
foliow  the  second  tinie,  and  me  come  out  and  lay 
about  me  with  a  club,  be  began  to  cry»  and,  be- 
fore I  could  lay  hold  of  him,  ran  away.  I  could  do 
nothing  without  him,  and  was  obliged  to  follow. 
There  was  no  use  in  battling  with  the*  poor  fellows, 
for  they  made  no  resistance ;  and  I  believe  I  might 
have  brained  the  whole  of  them  without  one  offer- 
ing to  strike  a  blow.  Moreover,  it  was  very  hot 
and  smothering ;  and  as  there  was  nothing  particu- 
lar to  8ee»nor  any  discovery  to  make,l  concluded 
to  give  it  up ;  and  calling  my  guides  to  return,  in  a 
few  moments  escaped  from  the  hot  and  confined 
air  of  the  pyramid. 

At  the  base  I  found  my  friend  sitting  quietly 
with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  brought  upon  him 
the  hornet's  nest  which  had  so  worried  me  within. 
The  Arabs,  considering  their  work  done,  gath- 
ered around  me,  clamorous  for  bucksheesh,  and 
none  was  more  importunate  than  the  fellows  who 
had  followed  me  so  pertinaciously.    I  gave  them 
liberally,  but  this  only  whetted  their  appetites. 
There  was  no  getting  rid  of  them ;  a  sweep  of  my 
club  would  send  them  away  for  a  moment,  but  in- 
stantly they  would  reorganize  and  come  on  again, 
putting  the  women  and  children  in  the  front  rank. 
The  sheik  came  ostensibly  to  our  relief;  but  I 
had  doubts  whether  he  did  not  rather  urge  them 
on.    He,  however,  protected  us  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, while  we  went  into  one  of  the  many  tombs  to 
eat  our  luncheon.    For  a  graat  distance  around. 
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there  aie  large  IooiIm  which  would  of  themidvet 

attred  the  attendon  of  the  traveller*  were  they  not 

lost  in  the  overwhelming  iDterest  of  the  pyramidi; 

That  in  which  we  lunched  had  a  deep  shaft  in  the 

centre,  leading  to  the  pit  where  the  mommief  had 

been  piled  one  npon  another.    The  Arabs  had 

opened  and  rifled  the  graves,  and  bones  and  frag^ 

meats  were  still  lying  scattered  aroond.    Our  pei^ 

secoters  were  sitting  at  the  door  of  the  tomb  )ookr 

iiig  in  upon  as,  and  devouring  with  their  eyes  every 

morsel  that  we  put  into  oar  mouths*    We  did  not 

linger  long  over  our  meal;  wd  giving  them  the 

fragments,  set  off  finr  a  walk  around  the  pyramid 

of  Cephrenesy  the  second  in  grandeur. 

Tfak  pyramid  was  opened  at  great  laboar  and 
expense  by  the  indefatigable  Belzoni,  and  a  chanip 
ber  discoTered  containing  a  sareophagas,  as  in 
that  of  Cheops.  The  passage,  however,  has  now 
beeome  choked  up,  and  hardly  accessible.  Thoogfa 
not  80  high,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  monnt 
than  the  other,  the  outside  being  covered  with  a 
ooat  of  hard  and  polished  cement,  at  the  top  almost 
perfectly  smooth  and  unbroken.  Two  Bnglish 
officers  had  mounted  it  a  few  days  before,  who 
told  me  they  had  found  the  ascent  both  difficult 
snd  dangerous.  One  of  the  Arabs  who  aocompar 
nied  them,  after  be  had  reached  the  top,  became 
^htened,  and,  not  daring  to  descend,  remained 
hanging  on  there  more  than  an  hour,  till  his  old 
fiuher  climbed  up  and  inspired  him  with  confi- 
d^oe  to  come  down. 

VOL.  I. — w 
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The  pyramids,  like  all  the  oAer  works  of  the 
anctent  JE^Tptians,  are  built  with  great  regard  to 
acecvacy  of  pr(q>ortioD.  The  sepulchral  chamber 
is  not  in  the  centre,  but  in  an  irregular  and  out-of- 
the-way  position  in  the  vast  pile ;  and  some  idea 
maybe  formed  of  the  great  ignorance  which  must 
exist  in  regard  to  the  whole  structure  and  its  uses, 
from  the  fact  that  by  computation,  allowing  an 
e^al  solid  bulk  for  partition  walls,  there  is  saffi- 
cient  space  in  the  great  pyramid  for  3700  cham- 
bers as  laige  as  that  containing  the  sarcophagus. 
!  Next  to  the  pyramidSf  probably  as  old^  and  hardly 
inferior  in  interest,  is  the  celebrated  Sphinx.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  labours  of  GaYaglia,  it  is 
now  so  covered  ^ith  sand  that  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
alise the  bulk  of  this  gigantic  monument.  Jts 
head,  neck,  shoulders,  and  breast  are  still  uncov- 
erad ;  its  face,  though  worn  and  broken,  is  mild, 
amiable,  and  intelligent,  seeming,  among  the  tombs 
around  it,  like  a  divinity  guarding  the  dead. 
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CHAPTER  ir. 

Joumej  np  tbe  Nfle.^An  Anb  BariaL—POgrimf  to  Mecca. — 
Trials  of  Patience. — ^A  hurricane  on  the  Nile.— A  TaAkk 
Bath. 

On  the  first  of  January  I  commenoed  my  jour* 
ney  up  the  Nile.  My  boat  was  small,  for  greater 
GonYenJence  in  rowing  and  towing.  She  was, 
howoFer,  about  forty  feet  long*  with  two  fine  lat- 
teen  sails,  and  manned  by  ^ght  men,  a  rais  or 
captain,  and  a  governor  or  pilot*  This  was  to  be 
my  home  from  Cairo  to  the  cataracts,  or  as  long  as 
I  remained  on  the  river»  There  was  not  a  place 
where  a  traveller  could  sleep,  and  I  could  not  as- 
pect to  eat  a  meal  or  pass  anight  except  on  board ; 
consequently,  I  was  obliged  to  provide  myself  at 
Cairo  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  whole  voy- 
age. My  outfit  was  not  very  extravagant.  It 
consisted  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  of  two  tin 
cups,  two  pairs  of  knives  and  forks,  four  plates, 
coffee,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  maccaroni,  and  a  few  doaen 
of  elaret  My  bedroom-furniture  consisted  of  a 
mattress  and  coverlet,  which  in  the  daytime  were 
tocked  up  so  as  to  make  a  divan.  Over  the  head 
of  my  bed  were  my  gun  and  pistols,  and  at  the 
foot  was  a  little  swinging  shelf,  containing  my  Li« 
BftABT — ^which  consisted  of  the  Modern  Traveller 
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in  Egyptf  YolDey*s  Travels,  and  an  Italian  gram- 
mar and  dictionary.  My  only  companion  was  my 
seryant ;  and  as  he  is  about  to  be  somewhat  inti- 
mate with  me,  I  take  the  liberty  of  introducing 
him  to  the  reader.  PaoHo  Naozzo,  or,  more  fa- 
miliarly, Paul,  was  a  Maltese.  I  had  met  him  at 
Constantinople  travelling  with  two  of  my  coun- 
trymen ;  and  though  they  did  not  seem  to  like  him 
much,  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  him»  and 
thought  myself  quite  fortunate,  on  my  arrival  at 
Malta,  to  find  him  disengaged.  He  was  a  man 
about  thirty-five  years  old ;  stout,  square  built,  in- 
telligent; a  passionate  admirer  of  ruins,  particular- 
ly the  ruins  of  the  Nile ;  honest  and  faithful  as  the 
sun,  and  one  of  the  greatest  cowards  that  luminary 
ever  shone  upon.  He  called  himself  my  drago- 
man, and,  I  emember,  wrote  himself  such  in  the 
convent  at  Mount  8tnai  and  the  temple  at  Petra, 
though  he  promised  to  make  himself  generally 
useful,  and  was  my  only  servant  during  my  whole 
tour.  He  spoke  French,  Italian,  Maltese,  Greek, 
Turkish,  and  Arabic,  bnt  could  not  t^ad  any  one 
of  these  languages.  He  had  lived  several  years  in 
Cairo,  and  had  (ravelled  on  the  Nile  before^  and 
understood  all  the  little  arrangements  necessary 
for  the  voyage. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock,  then,  the  hour  when  at 
home  my  friends  were  commencing  their  New- 
year  visits,  accompanied  to  the  boat  by  my  friend 
from  Alexandria,  my  first,  last,  and  best  friend  in 
Egypti  I  embarked ;  and  with  a  fair  windj  and 
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'the  star-spangled  banner"  (made  by  an  Arab  tai* 
lor)  floating  above  me,  I  commenced  my  journey 
<m  the  Nile.  It  is  necessary  here  for  every  stran- 
ger to  place  bimself  under  the  flag  of  bis  country, 
else  his  boat  and  men  are  liable  to  be  taken  at  any 
moment  by  the  officers  of  the  pacba.  It  was  the 
fifst  time  I  had  myself  ever  raised  the  banner  of 
my  coantry,  and  I  felt  a  peculiar  pride  in  the  con- 
sciousaess  that  it  could  protect  me  so  far  from 
home. 

We  started,  as  when  I  first  embarked  upon  the 
Nile,  with  a  fair  wind,  at  sunset,  and  again  to  the 
gentle  tap  of  the  Arab  drum  we  passed  the  great 
pjrramids  of  Ghizeb,  and  the  giant  monuments  of 
Schara  and  Dashoor.    Long  after  sunset  their 
dark  outline  was  distinctly  visible  over  the  desert ; 
I  sat  on  the  deck  of  my  boat  till  their  vast  masses 
became  lost  in  the  darkness.    My  situation  was 
novel  and  ezcitingi  and  my  spirits  were  elate  with 
curious  expectation;  but  with  the  morrow  came  a 
very  essential  change.    A  feeling  of  gloom  came 
over  me  when  I  found  the  wind  against  my  prog- 
ress ;  but  the  current  was  still  running  obstinately 
the  same  way  as  before,  and  to  be  so  soon  deserted 
by  the  element  that  I  needed,  gave  a  rather  dreary 
aspect  to  the  long  journey  before  me.    That  day^ 
however,  we  contrived  to  do  something*,  my  boat 
being  small,  my  men  were  almost  continaally 
ashore,  with  ropes  around  their  breasis,  towing ; 
and  occasionally,  rowing  across  from  side  to  side 
muld  give  us  the  advantage  of  a  bend  in  the 
f2 
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rirer,  when  we  could  carry  sail  and  make  some 
progress.  The  scenery  of  the  Nile,  about  fifty 
miles  from  Cairo,  differed  somewhat  from  the  rich 
ralley  of  the  Delta,  the  dark  mountains  of  Mokat- 
tarn  in  the  neighbottrhood  of  Cairo  bounding  the 
valley  on  the  Arabian  side,  while  on  the  African 
the  desert  approached  to  the  very  banks  of  the 
river.  Though  travelling  in  a  country  in  whichj 
by  poetic  license,  and  by  way  of  winding  off  a  pe- 
riod, every  foot  of  ground  is  said  to  possess  an  ex- 
citing interest,  during  my  first  day's  journey  on 
the  Nile  I  was  thrown  very  much  upon  my  own"* 
resources. 

My  gun  was  the  first  thing  that  presented  itself. 
I  had  bought  it  in  Cairo,  double-barrelled  and  new, 
for  fifteen  dollars.  I  did  not  expect  to  make  much 
use  of  it,  and  it  was  so  very  cheap  that  I  was 
rather  doubtful  of  its  safety,  and  intended  to  make 
trial  of  it  with  a  double  charge  and  a  slow  match. 
But  Paul  had  anticipated  me ;  he  had  already  put 
in  two  enormous  charges,  and  sent  one  of  the  boat- 
men ashore  to  try  it.  I  remonstrated  with  him 
upon  the  risk  to  which  he  had  exposed  the  man  ; 
but  he  answered  in  the  tone  in  which  he  (like  all 
European  servants)  always  spoke  of  the  degraded 
inhabitants  of  Egypt,  "  Poh,  he  is  only  an  Arab  ;** 
and  I  was  soon  relieved  from  apprehension  by  the 
Arab  returning,  full  of  praises  of  the  gun,  having 
killed  with  both  shots.  One  thing  disheartened 
me  even  more  than  the  head  wind.  Ever  since  I 
left  home  I  had  been  in  earnest  search  of  a  warm 
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cGmate,  and  thonght  I  had  secured  it  in  Egypt ; 
bat  wherever  I  went,  I  seemed  to  carry  with  me 
an  inflaence  that  chilled  the  atmosphere.    In  the 
morning,  before  I  rose,  Paul  brought  in  to  me  a 
piece  of  ice  as  thick  as  a  pane  of  glass,  made  du- 
ring the  night — a  most  extraordinary,  and  to  me 
nnezpected  Gircumstance.    The  poor  Arabs,  ac- 
customed to  their  hot  and  burning  sun,  shrank  in 
the  cold  almost  to  nothing,  and  early  in  the  morn* 
ing  and  in  the  evening  were  utterly  unfit  for  la* 
hour.    I  suffered  Tery  much  also  myself,  obliged 
to  sit  with  the  door  of  my  cabin  closed,  my  coat 
and  greatcoat  on,  and  with  a  prospect  of  a  long 
cold  voyage.    By  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
I  had  lost  some  portion  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which,  under  a  well-filled  sail,  I  had  started  the 
day  before  from  Cairo. 

January  3.  The  third  day  was  again  exceed- 
ingly cold,  the  wind  still  ahead,  and  stronger  than 
yesterday.  I  was  still  in  bed,  looking  through  the 
many  openings  of  my  cabin,  and  the  men  were  on 
shore  towing,  when  I  was  roused  by  a  loud  voice 
of  lamentation,  in  which  the  weeping  and  wailing 
of  women  predominated.  I  stepped  out,  and  saw 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  the  dead  body  of  an  Arab, 
surrounded  by  men,  women,  and  children,  weep- 
ing and  howling  over  it  previous  to  burial.  The 
body  was  covered  with  a  wrapper  of  coarse  linen 
cloth,  drawn  tight  over  the  head  and  tied  under 
the  neck,  and  fastened  between  two  parallel  bars, 
intended  as  a  barrow  to  carry  it  to  its  grave.    It 
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lay  a  little  apart  before  the  group  of  mourners^ 
who  sat  on  the  bank  above  it,  with  their  eyes  turn- 
ed towards  it,  weeping,  and  apparently  talking  to 
it.  The  women  were  the  most  conspicuous  among 
the  mourners.  The  dead  man  had  been  more 
happy  in  his  connexions  than  I  imagine  the  Arabs 
generally  are,  if  all  the  women  sitting  there  were 
really  mourning  his  death.  Whether  they  were 
real  mourners,  or  whether  they  were  merely  going 
through  the  formal  part  of  an  Egjrptian  funeral 
ceremony,  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  big  tears  rolled 
down  their  cheeks,  and  their  cries  sounded  like  the 
oyerflowings  of  distressed  hearts.  A  death  and 
burial  scene  is  at  any  time  solemn,  and  I  do  not 
know  thatit  loses  any  of  its  solemnity  even  when 
the  scene  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  sub- 
ject a  poor  and  oppressed  Arab.  Human  affection 
probably  glows  as  warmly  here  as  under  a  gilded 
roof,  and  I  am  disposed  to  be  charitable  to  the  ex- 
hibition that  I  now  beheld ;  but  I  could  not  help  no- 
ticing that  the  cries  became  louder  as  I  approach- 
ed, and  I  had  hardly  seated  myself  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  corpse,  before  the  women  seemed 
to  be  completely  carried  away  by  their  grief,  and 
with  loud  cries,  tearing  their  hair  and  beating  their 
breasts,  threw  out  their  arms  towards  the  corpse^ 
and  prayed»  and  wept,  and  then  turned  away  with 
shrieks  piteous  enough  to  touch  the  heart  of  the 
dead. 

The  general  territorial  division  of  Egypt,  from 
time  immemorial,  has  been  into  upper  and  lower; 
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die  latter  beginning  at  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 

lanean,  and  extending  very  nearly  to  the  ancient 

Memphis,  and  the  former  commencing  at  Memphis 

and  extending  to  the  cataracts.    Passing  by,  for 

the  present,  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  on  the  fourth 

day,  the  wind  dead  ahead,  and  the  men  towing  at 

a  very  slow  rate,  I  went  ashore  with  my  gun,  and 

at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  walked 

into  the  town  of  Beni  Souef.    This  town  stands 

on  the  Libyan  side  of  the  river,  on  the  borders  of 

a  rich  valley,  the  Nile  running  close  under  the  foot 

of  the  AraUan  mountains ;  and  contains,  as  its 

most  prominent  objects,  a  mosque  and  minaret, 

and  what  is  here  called  a  palace  or  seraglio ;  that 

is,  a  lai^  coarse  building  covered  with  white  ce» 

ment,  and  having  grated  windows  for  the  harem. 

Here  travellers  sometimes  leave  their  boats  to 

make  an  excursion  to  Medineh  el  Fayoun,  the  an* 

cient  Crocodopolis,  or  Arsinoe,  near  the  great  Lake 

Mcsris.    This  lake  was  in  ancient  da3rs  one  of  the 

wonders  of  Egypt.    It  was  sixty  miles  long  (about 

the  size  of  the  Iiake  of  Geneva),  and  Herodotus 

says  that  it  was  an  artificial  lake,  and  that  in  his 

time  the  towering  summits  of  two  pyramids  were 

visible  above  its  surface.    The  great  labyrinth,  too, 

was  supposed  to  be  somewhere  near  this ;  but  no 

pyramids,  nor  any  ruins  of  the  labyrinth,  are  now 

to  be  seen.    The  lake  is  comparatively  dry,  and 

very  little  is  left  to  reward  the  traveller. 

At  sundown  we  hauled  up  to  the  bank,  along- 
tide  a  boat  loaded  with  pilgrims ;  and  building  a 
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fire  on  shore^  the  two  crews,  with  their  motley  pas- 
sengers, spent  the  night  quietly  around  it.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  we  left  Cairo  that  we  had  come 
in  contact  with  pilgrims,  although  we  had  been 
feeing  them  from  my  first  entering  Egypt.  This 
was  the  season  for  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The 
great  caravan  was  already  gathering  at  Cairo, 
while  numbers,  not  wishing  to  wait,  were  seen  on 
all  parts  of  the  Nile  on  their  way  to  Kenneh,  from 
thence  to  cross  the  desert  to  Cosseir,  and  down 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Holy  City.  They  were  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  Mussulman  dominions,  poor 
and  rich,  old  and  young,  women  and  children,  al- 
most piled  upon  each  other  by  scores,  for  several 
months  exposing  themselves  to  all  manner  of 
hardships,  in  obedience  to  one  of  the  principal  in* 
junctions  of  the  Koran,  once  in  their  lives  to  per- 
form a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

January  5.  The  wind  was  still  dead  ahead ;  the 
men  continued  to  tow,  but  without  making  much 
progress ;  and  the  day  dragged  heavily.  On  the 
sixth  I  saw  another  burial.  Early  in  the  morning 
Paul  called  me  to  look  out.  We  were  Ijring  in 
company  with  another  boat,  fast  to  a  little  island 
of  sand  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  I  got 
up  exceedingly  cold,  and  saw  a  dead  man  Ijring 
on  the  sand,  his  limbs  drawn  up  and  stiff.  He 
was  a  boatman  on  board  the  other  boat,  and  had 
died  during  the  night.  A  group  of  Arabs  was  sit- 
ting near,  making  coffee,  while  two  were  preparing 
to  wa3h  the  body  previous  to  burial.  They  brought 
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It  down  to  the  ma^n  of  the  riTer  and  laid  it  caie* 
fiilly  upon  the  sand,  then  washed  it,  preaaed  down 
the  drawn-up  legs,  and  wrapped  it  in  fragments 
of  tattled  garments,  contributed  by  his  fellow* 
boatmen,  who  could  ill  spare  even  these  scanty 
rags ;  and  laying  it  with  great  decency  a  little  way 
from  the  river,  joined  the  other  group»  and  sat 
down  with  great  gravity  to  pipes  and  coffee.    In 
a  few  moments  two  of  them  rose,  and  going  a  lit* 
tie  apart,  with  tlmr  bare  hands  scratched  a  shal- 
low grave,  and  the  poor  Arab  was  left  on  a  little 
sand-bank  in  the  Nile,  to  be  covered  in  another 
aeaaon  by  the  mighty  river.    He  was  an  entire 
stranger,  having  come  on  board  the  evening  be- 
fore his  boat  set  out  from  Cairo.   In  all  probability, 
he  was  one  of  an  immense  mass  which  swarms  in 
the  crowded  streets  of  Cairo,  without  friends,  oc- 
cupation, or  settled  means  of  living. 

On  the  seventh  the  wiod  was  still  ahead  and 
blowing  strong,  and  the  air  was  very  cold.  Hav- 
ing no  books,  no  society,  and  no  occupation  ex- 
cept talkiog  with  Paul  and  my  boatmen,  and  the 
stragglers  on  shore,  I  became  dispirited,  and  sat, 
hour  after  hour,  wrapped  up  in  my  greatcoat,  de- 
Uberatiog  whether  I  should  not  turn  back.  One 
of  the  most  vexatious  things  was  the  satisfaction 
apparently  enjoyed  by  all  around  me.  If  we 
haded  up  alongside  another  boat,  we  were  sure 
to  find  the  crew  sprawling  about  in  a  most  perfect 
state  of  contentment,  and  seemingly  grateful  to  the 
adverse  wind  that  prevented  their  moviiig.    My 
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own  men  were  very  obedient,  but  they  could  aot 
Qontrol  the  wind.    1  had  a  written  contract  with 
ny  raisy  drawn  up  by  a  Copt  in  Cairo,  in  pretty 
Arabic  characters,  and  signed  by  both  of  Uf^  al« 
though  neither  knew  a  word  of  its  contents*    The 
captain's  manner  of  signing,  I  remember,  was  very 
primitiTC ;  he  dipped  the  end  of  bis  finger  in  the 
ink,  and  pressed  it  on  the  paper,  and  in  so  doi^g 
teemed  to  consider  that  be  had  sold  himself  to  me 
almost  body  and  souL    ^  I  know  I  am  obliged  to 
^  go  if  \UMHg«  says  so,"  was  his  invariable  answer  ; 
'  '^  But  though  perfectly  ready  to  go  whenever  there 
was  a  chance,  it  was  easy  enough  to  see  that  they 
were  all  quite  as  contented  when  there  was  none* 
Several  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  turning  back, 
the  wind  drew  down  the  river  so  invitingly ;  but 
if  I  returned  it  was  too  early  to  go  into  Syria,  and 
Thebes,  «*  Thebes  with  her  hundred  gates,"  beck- 
oned me  on.    On  the  seventh  I  had  not  made 
much  more  than  fifty  miles^  and  the  wind  was  still 
ahead,  and  blowing  stronger  than  ever ;  indeed,  it 
seemed  as  if  this  morning,  for  the  first  time,  it  had 
really  commenced  in  earnest.    I  became  desper- 
ate, and  went  aehore,  resolved  to  wear  it  out    We 
were  lying  along  the  bank,  on  the  Libyan  side,  in 
company  with  fifteen  or  twenty  boats  wind-bound 
like  ourselves.    It  was  near  a  little  mud  village,  of 
which  I  forget  the  name,  and  several  Bedouin 
tents  were  on  the  bank,  in  one  of  which  I  was 
ntti^g  smoking  a  pipe.    The  wind  was  blowing 
down  with  a  fury  I  have  liever  seen  surpassed  in  a 
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gale  at  sea,  bringing  with  it  the  light  sands  of  the 
desert,  and  at  times  covering  the  river  with  a  thick 
dood  which  prevented  my  seeing  across  it.    A 
dearing  op  for  a  moment  showed  a  boat  of  the 
largest  class,  heavily  laden,  and  coming  down 
with  astonishing  velocity ;  it  was  like  the  flight  of 
an  enormous  bird    She  was  under  bare  poles,  but 
small  portions  of  the  sail  had  got  loose,  and  the 
Arabs  were  oat  on  the  very  ends  of  the  long  spars 
getting  them  in.    One  of  the  boatmen,  with  a  rope 
under  his  arm,  had  plunged  into  the  river,  and 
with  strong  swimming  reached  the  bank,  where  a 
hundred  men  ran  to  his  assistance.    Their  united 
stiength  turned'  her  bows  around,  up  stream,  but 
nothing  could  stop  her ;  stern  foremost,  she  dragged 
tiie  whole  posse  of  Arabs  to  the  bank,  and  broke 
away  from  them  perfectly  ungovernable ;  whirling 
aroimd,  her  bows  pitched  iato  our  fleet  with  a  loud 
crash,  tore  away  several  of  the  boats,  and  carrying 
one  off,  fast  locked  as  in  a  death«grasp,  she  resumed 
her  headlong  course  down  the  river.    They  had 
gone  but  a  few  rods,  when  the  stratiger  pitched 
her  bows  under  and  went  down  in  a  moment, 
bearing  her  helpless  companion  also  to  the  bot- 
tom.    It  was  the  most  exciting  incident  I  bad  seen 
upon  the  river.     The  violence  of  the  wind,  the 
swift  movement  of  the  boat,  the  crash,  the  wild 
figures  of  the  Arabs  on  shore  and  on  board,  one  in 
a  red  dress  almost  on  the  top  of  the  long  spar,  his 
turban  loose  and  streaming  in  the  wind,  all  formed 
a  novel  and  most  animating  scene.    I  need  scarcely 
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887  ^(^^^  °^  ^^^^^  were  lost,  for  an  Arab,  on  the 
bo«oin  of  his  beloved  riTer,  is  as  safe  as  in  bis  mad 
cabin. 

On  the  eighth  the  \?ind  was  as  contrary  as 
ever;  but  between  rowing  and  towing  we  had 
managed  to  crawl  up  as  far  as  Minyeh.  It  was 
the  season  of  the  Ramadan,  when  for  thirty  days, 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet  are  forbidden  to  eat,  drink,  or 
even  smoke,  or  take  the  bath.  My  first  inquiry 
was  for  a  bath.  It  would  not  be  heated  or  lighted 
up  till  eight  o'clock ;  at  eight  o'clock  I  went,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  it  so  large  and  comfortable. 
I  was  not  long  surprised,  however,  for  I  found  that 
DO  sooner  was  the  sacred  prohibition  removed, 
than  the  Turks  and  Arabs  began  to  pour  in  ia 
throngs ;  they  came  without  any  respect  of  per- 
sons, the  haughty  Turk  with  his  pipe-bearing^ 
slave  and  the  poor  Arab  boatmen ;  in  short,  every 
one  who  could  raise  a  few  paras. 

It  was  certainly  not  a  very  select  company,  nor 
over  clean,  and  probably  very  few  Europeans 
would  have  stood  the  thing  as  I  did.  My  boatmen 
were  all  there.  They  were  my  servants,  said  the 
rais,  and  were  bound  to  follow  me  everywhere. 
As  I  was  a  Frank,  and  as  such  expected  to  pay  ten 
times  as  much  as  any  one  else,  I  had  the  best  place 
in  the  bath,  at  the  head  of  the  great  reservoir  of 
hot  water.  My  white  skin  made  me  a  marked 
object  among  the  swarthy  figures  lying  around  me ; 
and  half  a  dozen  of  the  operatives,  lank,  bony 
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fellows,  and  perfectly  imkeS,  came  up  and  cbimed 
me.  They  settled  it  among  themselves,  however* 
and  gave  the  preference  to  a  dried*up  old  man* 
more  than  sixty»  a  perfect  living  slieletont  who  had 
been  more  than  forty  years  a  scrubber  in  the  bath. 
He  took  me  through  the  first  process  of  rubbing 
with  the  glove  and  brush ;  and  having  thrown  over 
me  a  copious  ablution  of  warm  water,  feft  me  to 
recover  at  leisure.  I  lay  on  the  marble  that 
formed  the  border  of  the  reservoir,  only  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  into 
which  I  put  my  hand  and  found  it  excessively  hot ; 
but  the  old  man,  satisfied  with  his  exertion  in  rub- 
bing me,  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  reservoir,  with  his 
feet  and  legs  hanging  in  the  water,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  satisfaction.  Presently  he  slid  off  into 
the  water,  and  sinkiog  up  to  his  chin,  remained  so  a 
moment,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  seemed  to  look 
around  him  with  a  feeling  of  comfort.  I  had 
hardly  raised  myself  on  my  elbow  to  look  at  this 
phenomenon,  before  a  fine  brawny  fellow,  who  had 
been  lying  for  some  time  torpid  by  my  side,  rose 
slowly,  slid  off  like  a  turtle,  and  continued  sinking 
until  he  too  had  immersed  himself  up  to  his  chin. 
I  expressed  to  him  my  astonishment  at  bis  ability 
to  endure  such  heat,  but  he  told  me  that  he  was  a 
boatman,  had  been  ten  days  coming  up  from 
Cairo,  and  was  almost  frozen,  and  his  only  regret 
was  that  the  water  was  not  much  hotter.  He  had 
hardly  answered  roe  before  another  and  another 
followed,  till  all  the  dark  naked  figures  around  me 
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had  vanished.  By  tlie  fitful  glimmeriDg  of  the 
little  lamps,  all  that  I  could  see  was  a  parcel  of 
shaved  heads  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  rest 
or  turning  slowly  and  quietly  as  on  pivots*  Most 
of  them  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it  with  an  air  of 
quiet,  dreamy  satisfaction ;  but  the  man  with  whom 
I  had  spoken  first,  seemed  to  be  carried  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Mussulman  gravity.  It  operated  upon 
him  like  a  good  dinner ;  it  made  him  loquacioust 
and  he  urged  me  to  come  in,  nay,  he  even  became 
frolicksome ;  and,  making  a  heavy  surge,  threw  a 
large  body  of  the  water  over  the  marble  on  which 
1  was  lying.  I  almost  screamed,  and  started  up  as 
if  melted  lead  had  been  poured  upon  roe ;  even 
while  standing  up  it  seemed  to  blister  the  soles  of 
my  feet,  and  I  was  obliged  to  keep  up  a  dancing 
movement,  changing  as  fast  as  I  could,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  dozing  bathers,  and  the  utter 
consternation  of  my  would-be  friend.  Roused  too 
much  to  relapse  into  the  quiet  luxury  of  perspira- 
tion, I  went  into  another  apartment,  of  a  cooler 
temperature,  where,  after  remaining  in  a  bath  of 
moderately  warm  water,  I  was  wrapped  up  in  hot 
cloths  and  towels,  and  conducted  into  the  great 
chamber.  Here  I  selected  a  couch,  and  throwing 
myself  upon  it,  gave  myself  up  to  the  operators, 
who  now  took  charge  of  me,  and  well  did  they 
sustain  the  high  reputation  of  a  Turkish  bath:  my 
arms  were  gently  laid  upon  my  breast,  where  the 
knee  of  a  powerful  man  pressed  upon  them ;  my 
joints  were  cracked  and  pulled— back,  arms,  the 
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palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  all  visited 
in  succession.  I  bad  been  shampooed  at  Smjrrna, 
Constf  ntxnople,  and  Cairo ;  but  who  would  hare 
thought  of  being  carried  to  the  seventh  heaven  at 
the  tittle  town  of  Minyeh  7  The  men  who  had 
me  in  hand  were  perfect  amateurs,  enthusiasts, 
worthj  of  rubbing  the  hide  of  the  sultan  himself; 
and  the  pipe  and  coffee  that  followed  were  worthy 
too  of  that  same  mighty  seigneur.  The  large 
room  was  dimly  lighted,  and  turn  which  way  I 
would,  there  was  a  naked  body,  apparently  with- 
out a  soul,  lying  torpid,  and  turned  and  tumbled  at 
will  by  a  couple  of  workmen.  I  had  had  some 
fears  of  the  plague ;  and  Paul,  though  he  felt  his 
fears  gradually  dispelled  by  the  soothing  process 
which  he  underwent  also,  to  the  last  continued  to 
keep  particularly  clear  of  touching  any  of  them ; 
but  I  left  the  bath  a  different  man ;  all  my  moral 
as  well  as  physical  strength  was  roused.  I  no 
longer  drooped  or  looked  back ;  and  though  the 
wind  was  still  blowing  a  hurricane  in  my  teeth,  I 
was  bent  upon  Thebes  and  the  Cataracts. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Sporting  on  the  Nile.— A  Recluie.— An  Egyptian  Hebe.*-Siout. 
—A  Wolf-race  among  the  Tombs.— Ad?enture  with  a  Got- 
enor. — ^The  Smallest  Favours  thankfully  recei?ed.  ,^;   /   ^-   ' 

Janvabt  13.  In  the  morning  the  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  shoot  at  a  flock  of  ducks,  the  next  to  shoot 
at  a  crocodile.  He  was  the  first  I  had  seen,  and 
was  lying  on  a  sand-bank  on  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  I  might  as  well  have  thrown 
a  stone  athim,  for  he  was  out  of  range  twice  over, 
and  his  hard  skin  would  have  laughed  at  my  bird- 
shot,  even  if  I  had  hit  him ;  but  I  did  what  every 
traveller  on  the  Nile  must  do,  I  shot  at  a  crocodile. 
I  met  several  travellers,  all  abundantly  provided 
with  materials,  and  believe  we  were  about  equally 
successful  I  never  killed  any,  nor  did  they.  Du- 
ring the  day  the  wind  abated  oon^derably,  and 
towards  evening  it  was  almost  calm.  My  boat 
rowed  as  easUy  as  a  barge,  and  we  were  approach- 
ing Manfaloot.  For  some  time  before  reaching  it 
there  is  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  Yiver. 

The  general  character  of  the  scenery  of  the  Nile 
is  that  of  a  rich  valley,  from  six  to  eight  or  ten 
miles  wide,  divided  by  the  river,  and  protected  on 
either  side  from  the  Libyan  and' Arabian  deserts 
by  two  continuous  and  parallel  ranges  of  moun- 
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tains.    These  are  the  strongly-marked  and  distui- 
gaishiDg  features ;  and  from  Cairo  to  the  Cataracts, 
almost  the  only  variety  is  that  occasioned  by  the 
greater  or  less  distance  of  these  two  ranges.     Be- 
fore approaching  Manfaloot  they  changed  their 
direction,  and  on  the  Arabian  side  the  dark  moun- 
tains of  Mokattam  advanced  to  the  very  border  of 
the  river. 

Here  we  began  to  approach  the  eternal  monu- 
ments of  Egyptian  industry.  For  a  long  distance 
the  high  range  of  rocky  mountain  was  lined  with 
tombs,  their  open  doors  inviting  us  to  stop  and  ez- 
anioe  them ;  but  most  provokingly,  now  for  the 
first  time  since  the  day  we  started,  the  wind  was 
fiur.  It  had  been  my  peculiar  bad  luck  to  have  a 
continuance  of  head  winds  on  a  part  of  the  river 
where  there  was  nothing  to  see ;  and  almost  the 
very  moment  I  came  to  an  object  of  interest,  the 
wind  became  favourable*  and  was  sweeping  us 
along  beautifully.  One  of  the  few  pieces  of  advice 
given  me  at  Cairo,  of  which  my  own  observation 
taught  me  the  wisdom,  was,  with  a  fair  wind  never 
to  stop  going  up ;  and  though  every  tomb  seemed 
to  reproach  me  for  my  neglect,  we  went  reso- 
lutely on. 

In  one  of  the  tombs  lives  an  old  man,  who  has 
been  there  more  than  fifty  years,  and  an  old  wife, 
his  companion  for  more  than  half  a  century,  is  there 
with  him.  His  children  live  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
once  a  year  they  come  to  visit  their  parents.  The 
old  man  is  still  hale  and  strong ;  at  night  a  light  is 
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always  burning  in  his  tomb,  a  basket  is  constantly  let 
down  to  receive  the  oflerings  of  the  charitable,  and 
few  travellers,  even  among  the  poor  Arabs,  ever 
pass  without  leaving  their  mites  for  the  recluse  of 
the  sepulchres. 

It  was  dark  when  we  arrived  at  Manfaloot,  but, 
being  the  season  of  the  Ramitdan,  the  Mussulman 
day  had  just  begun ;  the  bazars  were  open,  and 
the  cook  and  coffee  shops  thronged  with  Turks 
and  Arabs,  indemnifying  themselves  for  their  loog 
abstinence.    My  boatmen  wanted  to  stop  for  the 
night ;  but  as  I  would  not  stop  for  my  own  pleas- 
ure at  the  tombs  below,  I  of  course  would  not  stop 
here  for  their's ;  and  after  an  hour  or  two  spent  in 
lounging  through  the  bazars  and  making  a  few  ne- 
cessary purchases,  we  were  again  under  way.   At 
about  eight  o'clock,  with  a  beautiful  wind,  I  sailed 
into  the  harbour  of  Siout.     This  is  the  largest 
town  on  the  Nile,  and  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt. 
Brighter  prospects  now  opened  upon  me.    The 
wind  that  had  brought  us  into  Siout,  and  was  ready 
to  carry  us  on  farther,  was  not  the  cold  and  cheer- 
less one  that  for  more  than  two  weeks  had  blown 
in  my  teeth,  but  mild,  balmy,  and  refreshing,  rais* 
ing  the  drooping  head  of  the  invalid,  and  making 
the  man  in  health  feel  like  walking,  running,  climb- 
ing, or  clearing  fences  on  horseback.    Among  the 
bourriquiferes  who  surrounded  me  the  moment  I 
jumped  on  the  bank,  was  a  beautiful  bright-eyed 
little  Arab  girl,  about  eight  years  old,  leading  a 
donkey,  and  flourishing  a  long  stick  with  a  grace 
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that  "woqU  hare  shamed  the  best  pupil  of  a  fash- 
kmable  dancing-master.  By  some  accident^  more- 
over, her  face  and  hands  were  clean,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  a  general  favourite  among  her  ragged 
companions,  who  fell  back  with  a  gallantry  and 
politeness  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
bali-room  of  the  dancing-master  aforesaid.  Leav- 
ing her  without  a  competitori  they  deprived  me  of 
the  pleasure  of  showing  my  preference;  and  put- 
ting myself  under  her  guidance,  I  followed  her 
nimble  little  feet  on  the  road  to  Siout.  I  make 
special  mention  of  this  little  girl,  because  it  is  a 
rare  thing  to  see  an  Egyptian  child  in  whom  one 
can  take  any  interest  It  was  the  only  time  such 
a  thing  ever  occurred  to  me ;  and  really  she  ex- 
hibited so  much  beauty  and  grace,  such  a  mild, 
open,  and  engaging  expression,  and  such  propriety 
of  behaviour  as  she  walked  by  my  side,  urging  on 
the  donkey,  and  looking  up  in  my  face  when  I 
asked  her  a  question,  that  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself 
for  riding  while  she  walked.  But,  tender  and  deli- 
cate as  she  looked,  she  would  have  walked  by  the 
side  of  her  donkey,  and  tired  down  the  strongest 
man.  She  was,  of  course,  the  child  of  poor  pa- 
rents, of  whom  the  donkey  was  the  chief  support. 
The  father  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  out  with 
it  himself,  and  frequently  taking  the  little  girl  with 
him  as  a  companion.  As  she  grew  up,  she  went 
out  occasionally  alone ;  and  even  among  the  Turks 
her  interesting  little  figure  made  her  a  favourite ; 
and  when  all  the  other  donkeys  were  idle,  her's 
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wai  sure  to  be  engaged.  This  and  many  other 
things  I  learned  from  her  own  pretty  little  lips,  on 
my  way  to  Siout. 

Siout  stands  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
riTer.  in  one  of  the  richest  valleys  of  the  Nile.  At 
the  season  of  inundation/when  the  river  rolls  down 
in  all  its  majesty,  the  whole  intermediate  country 
is  overflowed ;  and  boats  of  the  largest  size,  steer- 
ing their  course  over  the  waste  of  waters  by  the 
projecting  tops  of  the  palm-trees,  come  to  anchor 
under  the  walls  of  the  city.  A  high  causeway 
from  the  river  to  the  city  crosses  the  plain,  a 
comparatively  unknown  and  unnoticed,  but  stu- 
pendous work,  which  for  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years  has  resisted  the  headlong  current  of  the 
Nile  at  its  highest,  and  now  stands  like  the  pyra- 
mids, not  so  striking,  but  an  equally  enduring,  and 
perhaps  more  really  wonderful  monument  of  Egyp- 
tian labour.  '  A  short  distance  before  reaching  the 
city,  on  the  right,  are  the  handsome  palace  and  gar- 
den of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  A  stream  winds  through 
the  valley,  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  over 
this  is  the  entrance-gate  of  the  city.  The  govern- 
or's palace,  the  most  imposing  and  best  structure 
I  had  seen  since  the  citadel  at  Cairo,  standing  first 
within  the  walls,  seemed  like  a  warder  at  the 
door. 

The  large  courtyard  before  the  door  of  the  pal- 
ace contained  a  group  of  idlers,  mostly  officers  of 
the  household,  all  well  armed,  and  carrying  them- 
selves with  the  usual  air  of  Turkish  conceit  and 
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insolenoe*     Sitting:  on  one  side,  with  large  turbans 
and  long   robeg,  unarmed^  and  with  the   large 
braas  inkhom  by  their  sides,  the  badge  of  their 
peaceful  and  inferior,  if  not  degrading  profession, 
was  a  row  of  Copts,  calling  themselves,  and  believed 
to  be»  the  descendants  oT  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
having,  as  they  say,  preserved  their  blood  intact 
daring  all  the  changes  of  their  country.    Boasting 
the  blood  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  the  ruins 
of  the  mighty  temples  in  which  they  worshipped, 
and  the  mighty  tombs  in  which  they  were  buried, 
staring  them  in  the  face,  they  were  sitting  on  the 
bare  earth  at  the  door  of  a  petty  delegate  of  a  for- 
eign master,  a  race  of  degraded  beggars,  lifeless 
and  soulless,  content  to  receive  as  a  grace  from  the 
hands  of  a  tyrant,  the  wretched  privilege  of  living 
as  slaves  in  the  land  where  their  fathers  reigned  as 
masters. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  contents  of  all  the  ba* 
zars  in  Siout,  one  of  the  largest  towns  m  Egypt, 
were  worth  as  much  as  the  stock  of  an  ordinary 
dealer  in  dry  goods  in  Broadway.  But  these  are 
not  the  things  for  which  the  traveller  stops  at 
Siout  On  the  lofty  mountains  overlooking  this 
richest  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  protecting  it  from 
the  Libyan  Desert,  is  a  long  range  of  tombs,  the 
burial-place  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  the 
traveller,  looking  for  a  moment  at  the  little  Mo* 
hammedan  burying-ground,  turns  with  wonder 
from  the  little  city  he  has  left,  and  asks,  Where  is 
the  great  city  which  had  its  graves  in  the  sides  of 
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yonder  mountains  ?  Where  are  the  people  who 
despised  the  earth  as  a  burial-place,  and  made  for 
themselves  tombs  in  the  eternal  granite  ? 

The  mountain  ii  about  as  far  from  the  city  as 
the  river,  and  the  approach  to  it  is  by  another 
strong  causeway  over  the  same  beautiful  plain. 
Leaving  our  donkeys  at  its  foot»  and  following  the 
nimble  footsteps  of  my  little  Arab  girl,  we  climbed 
by  a  steep  ascent  to  the  first  range  of  topibs. 
They  were  the  first  I  had  seen,  and  are  but  little 
visited  by  travellers;  and  though  I  afterward 
saw  all  that  were  in  Egypt,  I  still  consider  these 
well  worth  a  visit.  Of  the  first  we  entered,  the 
entrance-chamber  was  perhaps  forty  feet  square, 
and  adjoining  it  on  the  same  range  were  five  or 
six  others,  of  which  the  entrance-chambers  had 
about  the  same  dimensions.  The  ceilings  were 
covered  with  paintings,  finished  with  exquisite 
taste  and  delicacy,  and  in  some  places  fresh  as  if 
just  executed ;  and  on  the  walls  were  hieroglyph- 
ics enough  to  fill  volumes.  Behind  the  principal 
chamber  were  five  or  six  others  nearly  as  large, 
with  smaller  ones  on  each  side,  and  running  back 
perhaps  150  feet.  The  back  chambers  were  so 
dark,  and  their  atmosphere  was  so  unwholesofse, 
that  it  was  unpleasant,  and  perhaps  unsafe,  to  ex- 
plore them ;  if  we  went  in  far,  there  was  always 
a  loud  rushing  noise,  and,  as  Paul  sugge$te4j  their 
innermost  recesses  might  now  be  the  abode  of  Wild 
beasts.  Wishing  to  see  what  caused  the  noise, 
and  &t  the  same  time  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way, 
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we  Btatioiied  ourselves  near  the  back  door  of  the 
entraace-ichainber,  and  I  fired  my  gun  within ;  a 
stream  of  fire  lighted  up  the  darkness  of  the  sep- 
olcbral  chamber,  and  the  report  went  grambling 
and  roaring  into  the  innermost  recesses,  rousing 
their  occupants  to  phrensy.  There  was  a  noise  like 
the  rushing  of  a  strong  wind ;  the  light  was  dashed 
from  Paul's  hand ;  a  soft  skinny  substance  struck 
against  my  face ;  and  thousands  of  bats,  wild  with 
fright,  came  whizzing  forth  from  every  part  of 
the  tomb  to  the  only  avenue  of  escape.  We  threw 
ourselves  down  and  allowed  the  ugly  frightened 
birds  to  pass  over  us,  and  then  hurried  out  our- 
selves. For  a  moment  I  felt  guilty ;  the  beastly 
birds,  driven  to  the  light  of  day,  were  dazzled  by 
the  glorious  sun,  and,  flying  and  whirling  blindly 
about,  were  dashing  themselves  against  the  rocky 
side  of  the  mountain  and  failing  dead  at  its  base. 
Cured  of  all  wish  to  explore  very  deeply,  but  at 
the  same  time  relieved  from  all  fears,  we  con- 
tinued going  from  tomb  to  tomb,  looking  at  the  pic- 
tures on  the  walls,  endeavouring  to  make  out  the 
details,  admiring  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the 
colours,  and  speculating  upon  the  mysterious  hiero> 
glyphics  which  mocked  our  feeble  knowledge ;  we 
were  in  one  of  the  last  when  we  were  startled  by 
a  noise  difierent  from  any  we  had  yet  heard,  and 
from  the  door  leading  to  the  dark  recesses  within, 
foaming,  roaring,  and  gnashing  his  teeth,  out  ran 
an  enormous  wolf;  close  upon  his  heels,  in  hot 
pursuit,  came  another,  and  ahnost  at  the  door  of 
YOIh  I. — u 
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4m  tomb  they  gmppfed,  fop^  growled  fiNafiiUy» 
voUod  over,  and  i^n  tbe  first  broke  loose  and 
fisd ;  another  chase  along  the  side  of  the  mountuBy 
another  grapple,  a  fierce  and  desperate  atruggtei 
and  then  thisy  rolled  over  the  side,  and  we  lost 
sight  of  them.  Tbe  whole  affiur  had  been  so  sud* 
den*  the  scene  so  stirring,  and  the  interest  so  keen, 
that  Paul  and  I  had  stood  like  statnesi  oiur  whole 
souls  thrown  into  our  eyes,  and  ibllowiog  the  move- 
ments of  tbe  furious  beasts.  Paul  was  the  first 
to  recover  himself;  and,  as  soon  aa  the  wolves 
were  fairly  out  of  sight,  with  a  characteristic 
movement,  suddenly  took  the  gun  out  of  my  band, 
and  started  in  pursuit  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
he  did  not  go  fan  But  the  interest  of  the  day 
was  not  yet  oven  While  walkii^  along  tbe  edge 
of  the  mountain,  in  spite  of  bats  and  beasts,  still 
taking  another  and  another  look,  my  ears  were 
suddenly  struck  with  a  loud  voice  of  lamentation 
coming  up  from  the  valley  below ;  and  looking  in 
tbe  direction  of  the  city,  I  saw  approaching  over 
the  elevated  causeway  a  long  funeral  procesuon^ 
and  tbe  voice  came  from  the  mourners  following 
tbe  corpse.  They  were  evidently  coming  to  the 
lifohammedan  burying-ground  at  tbe  foot  of  the 
Biountain,  and  I  immediately  left  the  tombs  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  to  see  the  burial  of  one  who 
but  yesterday  was  a  dweller  in  the  land. 

Being  far  beyond  the  regular  path  for  descend- 
ing, and  wishing  to  intercept  tbe  procession  before 
its  arrival  at  the  buryiog-ground,  I  had  something 
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like  tht  woIf-nce  I  had  just  beheld  to  get  down  k 
time ;  imlockily,  I  had  sent  Paul  back  to  the  plaee 
where  we  had  left  our  doaks  and  donkeyi  and  the 
little  girl,  with  direetioni  to  ride  roond  the  foot  of 
Ae  hill  and  meet  me  at  the  bnrying-groond.   How 
I  got  down  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  was  quietly  fitting 
under  a  large  palm-tree  near  the  oemetery  when 
the  procession  came  up.    It  approached  with  fix- 
neral  banners  and  devices  which  I  could  not  make 
oat,  but  probably  containing  some  precept  of  the 
Koran,  having  reference  to  death,  and  the  grave, 
and  a  paradise  of  bouries ;  and  the  loud  wailing 
which  had  reached  me  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
here  was  almost  deafening.    First  in  the  strange 
procession  came  the  beggars,  or  santons,  men  who 
are  supposed  to  lead  peculiarly  pure  and  holy  lives, 
denying '  themselves  all  luxuries  and  pleasures^ 
labouring  not,  and  taking  no  heed  for  themselves 
what  they  shall  eat  nor  what  they  shall  drink,  and 
living  upon  the  willing  though  necessarily  stinted 
charity  of  their  miserable  countrymen.    I  eoold 
read  all  this  at  the  first  glance ;  I  could  see  that 
poverty  had  been  their  portion  through  life ;  that 
they  had  drunk  the  bitter  cup  to  its  very  dregs. 
Their  beards  were  long,  white,  and  grizzled ;  over 
their  shoulders  and  breasts  they  wore  a  scanty  cov- 
ering of  rags,  fastened  together  vrith  strings,  and 
all  with  some  regard  to  propriety.    This  ra^^ed 
patchworkcovered  their  breasts  and  shoulders  only, 
the  rest  of  Uieir  bodies  bdag  entiiely  naked,  and 
they  led  the  fiineral  piooesslcMi  among  a  throng  of 
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speetatorsy  with  heads  erect  and  proud  step,  under 
what,  anywhere  else,  would  be  called  an  indeceDt 
and  shameless  exposure  of  person,  unbecoming 
their  character  as  saints  or  holy  beggars.  Over 
their  shoulders  were  slung  by  ropes  large  jars  of 
water,  which  for  charity'srsweet  sake,  and  for  the 
love  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  they  carried  to  dis- 
tribute gratis  at  his  grave*  jAfter  them  came  a 
parcel  of  bpys,  then  the  sheiks  and. two  officers 
of  the  town,  then  the  corpse,  tightly  wrapped  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  red  sash,  on  a  bier  carried  by  four 
men ;  then  a  procession  of  men,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  women  in  long  cotton  dresses^  covering 
their  heads  and  drawn  over  their  faces,  so  as  to 
hide  all  except  their  eyes. 

They  were  the  rlast,  but  by  no*  means  the  least 
important  part  of  the  procession,  as  by  general 
consent  the  whole  business  of  mourning  devolved 
upon  them ;  and  the  poor  Arab  who  was  then  being 
trundled  to  bis  grave  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
their  neglect.  Smiles  and  tears  are  a  woman's 
weapons ;  and  she  is  the  most  to  be  admired,  and 
has  profited  most  by  the  advantage  of  education, 
who  knows  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  them. 
Education  and  refinement  can  no  doubt  do  won- 
ders ;  but  the  roost  skilful  lady  in  civilized  life 
might  have  taken  lessons  from  these  untutored 
Egyptians.  A  group  of  them  were  standing  near 
me,  chattering  and  laughing  until  the  procession 
oame  up^  when  all  .at  once  big  tears  started  from 
.  their  eyes,  and  th^ir  cries  and  lamentaticnis  rent 
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tke  air,  as  if  tbdr  hMurta  were  breaking;  I  wee 
curious  to  see  the  forme  of  a  modem  burial  ia 
Egypt,  but  I  hesitated  in  ibllowing.  Some  of  the 
Araba  had  looked  rudely  at  me  in  pasriog,  and  I 
did  sot  know  whether  the  bigoted  Mossulmane 
would  tokrate  the  intrusion  of  a  strange  and  a 
Christian*  I  followed  on,  however,  looking  out 
for  Paul»  and  fortunately  met  him  at  the  gate  of 
the  borying-ground.  The  sheik  was  standing 
outside, (ffdering  and  arranging;  and  I  went  up 
to  lum  with  Paul,  and  asked  if  there  was  any  ob- 
jection to  my  enteripg ;  he  not  only  permitted  itf 
but,  telling  me  to  follow  him,  with  a  good  deal  of 
noise  and  an  unceremonious  use  of  the  scabbard  of 
Us  Bword,  he  cleared  a  way  through  the  crowd* 
and  even  roughly  breaking  through  the  ranks  (tf 
the  women,  so  as  materially  to  disturb  their  bnsi* 
ness  of  mourning,  and  putting  bade  friends  and 
rehtioni^  gave  me  a  jriace  at  the  head  of  the  tomK 
It  was  square,  vrith  a  round  top,  built  of  Nile  mud* 
and  whitewashed ;  two  men  were  engaged  in  open* 
ing  it,  which  was  done  simply  by  pulling  away  a 
few  stones  and  scooping  out  the  sand  with  their 
hands.  In  front,  but  a  few  feet  from  the  door,  sat 
the  old  mother,  so  old  as  to  be  hardly  conscious  of 
what  was  pasting  around  her,  and  probably  long 
before  this  buried  in  the  same  grave ;  near  her  was 
the  widow  of  the  deceased,  dressed  in  silk,  and 
dtting  on  the  bare  earth  with  an  air  of  total  aban- 
donment ;  her  hands,  her  breast,  the  top  of  her 
head  and  her  face,  {Mastered  with  thick  coats  of 
b2 
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madyund  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door  of  the  tom&^i. 
A  few  stones  remained  to  be  rollod  away,  and  the 
door,  or  rather  the  hole,  was  opened ;  the  two  men 
crawled  in,  remained  a  minute  or  two,  came  out, 
and  went  for  the  corpse.  The  poor  widow  fol- 
lowed them  with  her  eyes,  and  when  they  returned 
with  the  body,  carefully  and  slowly  dragging  it 
within  the  tomb,  and  the  feet  and  the  body  had  dis- 
appeared, and  thfo  beloved  head  was  about  to  be 
shut  for  ever  from  her  eyes,  she  sprang  up,  and 
wildly  and  passionately  throwing  her  arms  towards 
the  tomb,  broke  forth  in  a  perfect  phronsy  of  grief. 
"  Twenty  years  we  have  lived  together ;  we  have 
always  lived  happily ;  you  loved  me,  you  were 
kind  to  me,  you  gave  me  bread ;  what  shall  I  do 
BOW  7  I  will  never  marry  again.  Every  day  I 
will  come  and  weep  at  your  tomb,  my  love,  my 
life,  my  soul,  my  heart,  my  eyes.  Remember  me 
to  my  father,  remember  me  to  my  brother/'  &;c. 
&c.  I  do  not  remember  half  she  said ;  but  as  Paul 
translated  it  to  me  it  seemed  the  very  soul  of  pa* 
thos ;  and  all  this  time  she  was  walking  distract- 
edly  before  the  door  of  the  tomb,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  again  and  again  plastering  her  face  and 
breast  with  mud.  The  mourning  women  occasion- 
ally joined  in  chorus,  the  santons  ostentatiously 
crying  out,  •*  Water,  for  the  love  of  God  and  the 
Prophet,  and  the  soul  of  the  deceased ;"  and  a  little 
girl  about  seven  or  eight  years  old  was  standing 
on  the  top  of  the  tomb,  naked  as  she  was  born, 
eating  a  piece  of  sugar-cane.    Paul  looked  rather 
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fospiciously  upon  the  whole  aflair,  particularlj 
upon  that  part  where  she  avowed  her  determina* 
tioo  never  to  marry  again.  *'  The  old  Beelzebub,^ 
said  he ;  ''she  will  marry  to-morrow  if  any  one 
asks  her.'* 

Leaving  the  burying-ground,  we  returned  to 
Siout  On  my  way  I  made  acquaintance  with  the 
governor,  not  only  of  that  place,  but  also  of  all 
Upper  Egypt,  a  pacha  with  two  w  three  tails ;  a 
great  man  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  much  great- 
er in  his  own  conceit  I  saw  coming  towards 
me  a  large,  fine-looking  man,  splendidly  dressedi 
mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  with  two  runners  before 
Jiim,  and  several  officers  and  slaves  at  his  side.  I 
was  rather  struck  with  his  appearance,  and  looked 
at  him  attentively  as  I  passed,  without,  however, 
saluting  him,  which  I  would  have  done  had  I 
known  his  rank.  I  thought  he  returned  my  gaze 
with  interest ;  and  in  passing  each  continued  to 
keep  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  other,  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  we  must  either  have  twisted  our  necks 
off  or  turned  our  bodies.  The  latter  was  the 
easier  for  both ;  and  we  kept  turning,  he  on  horse* 
back  and  I  on  foot,  until  we  found  ourselves  directly 
facing  each  other,  and  then  both  stopped.  His 
guards  and  attendants  turned  with  him,  and,  silent 
as  statues,  stood  looking  at  me.  I  had  nothing  ta 
say,  and  so  I  stood  and  said  nothing.  His  mighti- 
ness opened  his  lips,  and  his  myrmidons,  with  their 
hands  on  their  sword-hilts,  looked  as  if  they  ex- 
pected an  order  to  deal  with  me  for  my  unparal- 
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leled  afsurance.  Hb  mightiiiest  spoke,  and  I  liaTe 
DO  doubt  the  Turks  around  bim  thought  it  wis 
with  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  dignity,  and  wondered 
that  such  words  had  nol  confounded  me»  But  it 
was  not  very  easy  to  confound  me  with  words  I 
oould  not  understand,  although  I  could  perceive 
that  there  was  nothing  very  gracious  in  his  manner. 
Paul  answered,  and  after  the  governor  had  turned 
his  back,  told  me  that  his  first  address  was,  *'  Do  I 
owe  you  any  thing  T  which  he  followed  up  by 
slapping  bis  horse  on  the  neck,  and  saying,  in  the 
same  tone,  **  Is  this  your  horse?"  Paul  says  that 
he  answered  in  a  ioo/b  of  equal  dignity,  ^  A  cat  may 
look  at  a  king  ;'*  though,  from  his  pale  cheeks  and 
quivering  lips,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he 
gave  so  doughty  a  reply. 

I  was  exceedingly  amused  at  the  particulars  of 
the  interview,  and  immediately  resolved  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance.  During  the  long  days  and  nigh  ta 
of  my  voyage  up  the  Nile,  in  poring  over  my  books 
and  maps  I  had  frequently  found  my  attention  fixed 
upon  the  great  Oasis  in  the  Libyan  desert.  A 
caravan-road  runs  through  it  from  Siout,  and  I  re- 
solved, since  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  one  inter- 
view with  his  excellency,  to  learn  firom  him  the 
particulars  of  time,  danger,  &c.  I  therefore  hur- 
ried down  to  the  boat  for  my  firman,  and,  strong 
in  this  as  if  I  had  the  pacha  at  my  right  hand,  I 
proceeded  forthwith  to  the  palace ;  but  my  firiend 
observed  as  much  state  in  giving  audience  as  the 
pacha  himself.    Beitig  th^  season  of  the  Ramadan, 
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be  received  nobody  on  business  until  after  the  even* 
ing  meal,  and  so  my  purpose  was  defeated.  Sev- 
eral  were  already  assembled  at  the  gate,  waiting  the 
appointed  hour ;  but  it  did  not  suit  my  humour  to 
sit  down  with  them  and  exercise  my  patience,  and 
perhaps  feel  the  littleness  of  Turkish  tyranny  in 
being  kept  to  the  last,  so  I  marched  back  to  my 
boat. 

It  was  still  an  hour  before  sunset ;  my  men  had 
laid  in  their  stock  of  bread,  the  wind  was  fair,  a 
boat  of  the  largest  size,  belonging  to  a  Turkish 
officer,  wiih  a  long  red  satin  flag,  was  just  opening 
her  large  sails  to  go  up  the  river,  and,  bidding 
good- by  to  my  little  Arab  girl,  we  cast  off  our 
fastening  to  the  bank  at  Siout*  It  was  the  first 
day  I  had  spent  on  shore  in  the  legitimate  business 
of  a  tourist,  and  by  far  the  most  pleasant  since  I 
left  Cairo. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Small  7aToun  thaokfaUy  reeoiTed.— Slmrerj  in  Egypt.^How  to 
catch  a  Crocodile. — ^Aii  elaborate  Joke.— Timginaiy  Perils.-^ 
ArabB  not  to  bad  aa  they  might  be. 

Thb  next  day  at  about  four  o'clock  we  ar- 
rived at  Djiddebi  formerly  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  largest  town  on  the  Nile.  My 
humour  for  going  to  the  Oasis  had  been  growing 
upon  me,  and  finding  that  there  was  a  track  from 
this  place  also,  I  landed,  and  working  my  way 
through  the  streets  and  bazars,  went  to  the 
governor's  palace.  As  I  before  remarked,  the 
place  where  the  governor  lives  is  always  by 
extraordinary  courtesy  called  a  palace. 

The  governor  was  not  at  home ;  he  had  gone  to 
Siout,  on  a  visit' to  my  handsome  friend  the  gov- 
ernor there,  but  he  had  left  his  deputy,  who  gave 
.us  such  an  account  of  the  journey  and  its  perils  as 
almost  put  an  end  to  it  for  ever,  at  least  so  far  as 
Paul  was  concerned.  He  said  that  the  road  was 
dangerous,  and  could  not  be  travelled  except  under 
the  protection  of  a  caravan  or  guard  of  soldiers ;  ' 
that  the  Arabs  among  the  mountains  were  a  fierce 
and  desperate  people,  and  would  certsunly  cut 
the  throats  of  any  unprotected  travellers.  He 
added,  however,  that  a  caravan  was  about  form- 
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\ag^  -wluch  woaM  probably  be  veady  in  four  or 
ire  days,  and  that  perhaps  before  that  time  the 
governor  would  vetum  and  give  me  a  guard  of  sol* 
diera.    It  did  not  suit  my  views  to  wait  the  uncer* 
tain  mavemeats  <^  a  caravan,  nor  did  it  suit  my 
pocket  to  incur  the  expente  of  a  guard.    Softbank* 
ing  the  gentleoMui  for  his  civility  (he  had  given  us 
pipes  and  coffee,  as  usual),  I  bade  him  good-by,  and 
started  for  my  boat ;  but  I  had  notgone  far  before 
I  found  him  trotting  at  my  heels.    In  the  palace  he 
had  sat  with  his  legs  crossed,  with  as  much  dignity 
as  the  governs  himself  could  have  displayed ;  but 
as  soon  as  be  slid  down  from  the  divan  he  seemed 
to  h&ve  left  dignity  for  his  betters,  and  pounced 
upon  Paul  for  ^  bucksheesh.^    I  gave  him  five  pi« 
asters  (about  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar),  for 
which  the  depu^  of  the  Governor  of  Djiddeh» 
formerly  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  heart  and  invoked  upon  my  head  the  bles- 
sing of  Allah  and  the  Preset 

At  Djiddeh)  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  carried  on 
one  of  the  great  branches  of  trade  on  the  Nile,  a 
trade  which  once  stained  the  annals  of  our  own 
country,  and  the  fotal  efiects  of  which  we  still  ooiii- 
tinoe  to  experience.  There  were  two  large  boat* 
loads — periiaps  five  or  six  hundred  slaves— col- 
leeted  at  Doagda  and  Sennaar,  probably  bought 
from  their  parents  for  a  riiawl,  a  string  of  beads, 
or  some  trilling  artide  of  necessity.  Bom  under 
the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics,  several  of  them  had 
died  of  cold,  even  before  reachii^  the  latitude  of 
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Lower  Egypt ;  maoy  were  sick*  and  othen  dying. 
They  were  arranged  on  board  the  boats  and  on 
the  banks,  in  separate  groups,  according  to  their 
state  of  health.  Among  them  was  everjr  variety 
of  face  and  complexion,  and  it  was  at  once  start- 
ling and»painful  to  note  the  gradations  6(  man  de- 
scending to  the  brute.  I  could  almost  see  the  very 
line  of  separation.  Though  made  in  God's  image, 
there  seemed  no  ray  of  the  divinity  within  them. 
They  did  not  move  upon  all-fours,  it  is  true,  but 
they  satt  as  I  had  seen  them  in  the  slave-market 
at  Cairo,  perfectly  naked,  with  their  long  arms 
wound  round  their  legs*  and  their  chins  resting 
upon  their  knees,  precisely  as  we  see  monkeys^ 
baboons,  and  apes ;  and  as,  while  looking  at  these 
miserable  caricatures  of  our  race,  I  have  some- 
times been  almost  eleotrified  by  a  transient  gleam 
of  resemblance  to  humanity,  so  here  I  was  struck 
with  the  closeness  of  man's  approach  to  the  infe-  . 
rior  grade  of  animal  existence.  Nor  was  there 
much  difference  between  the  sick  and  well ;  the 
sick  were  more  pitiable,  for  they  seemed  doomed 
to  die,  and  death  to  any  thing  that  lives  is  terrible  ; 
but  the  strong  and  lusty  men  and  women  were 
bathing  in  the  river ;  and  when  they  came  out  they 
smeared  themselves  with  oil,  and  laid  their  shining 
bodies  in  the  sun,  and  slept  like  brutes.  To  such 
as  these,  slavery  to  the  Turk  is  not  a  bitter 
draught;  philanthropists  may  refine  and  specu* 
late,  and  liberals  declaim,  but  what  is  Jiberty  to 
men  dying  for  bread,  and  what  harddiip  is  there 
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m  being  separated  from  the  parents  who  hare  aold 
tbem,  or  doomed  to  labour  where  that  labour  i« 
fight  compared  with  what  they  must  endure  at 
homef 

In  the  East  shiYery  exists  now  precisely  as  it 
did  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  Tlie  slave  is 
received  into  the  family  of  a  Turk,  in  a  relation 
more  confidential  and  respectable  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  domestic;  and  when  liberated,  which 
▼ery  often  happens,  stands  npon  the  same  footing 
with  a  free  man.  The  corse  does  not  rest  upon 
him  for  ever ;  he  may  sit  at  the  same  board,  dip 
hia  hand  in  the  same  dish,  and,  if  there  are  no  other 
impediments,  may  marry  his  master's  daughter. 

In  the  evening  we  left  Djiddeh,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  banled  up  to  the  bank,  and  rested  quietly 
till  morning.  Next  day  the  wind  was  fiiir,  but 
light,  and  I  passed  it  on  ahore  with  my  gun. 
This  same  gun,  by-the-way,  proved  a  better  com* 
panion  to  me  on  my  journey  than  I  had  expected. 
There  were  always  plenty  of  pigeons ;  indeed,  ad- 
vancing in  Upper  JE^^t,  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  villages  on  the  Nile  is  the  number 
of  pigeon-cots,  built  of  mud  in  the  form  of  a  su- 
gar-loa^  and  whitewashed.  They  are  much  more 
lofty  than  any  of  the  houses,  and  their  winged 
tenants  constitute  a  great  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  villagers.  It  is  not,  however,  allowable  to 
shoot  at  these,  the  laws  regulating  the  right  of 
property  in  animals  fens  naiartB  being  as  well 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  aa  at  West- 
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iDioster  Hall ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  pigeons 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  yillagei  which  no 
one  claims.  In  some  places,  too,  there  is  fine 
sport  in  hunting  hares ;  and  if  a  man  can  bring 
himself  to  it,  he  may  hunt  the  gazelle*  and  almost 
the  whole  line  of  the  river,  at  least  above  Siout, 
abounds  with  ducks  and  geese*  These,  however, 
are  very  wild,  and  moreover  very  tough,  and,  ex* 
cept  for  the  qport,  are  not  worth  shooting.  No 
keeping  and  no  cooking  could  make  them  tender, 
and  good  masticators  were  thrown  away  upon 
them* 

But  the  standing  shots  on  the  Nile  are  croco* 
diles  and  pelicans*  The  former  still  abound,  as  in 
the  days  when  the  Egyptian  worshipped  them ; 
and  as  you  see  one  basking  in  the  sun,  on  some 
little  bank  of  sand,  even  in  the  act  of  firing  at  him, 
yon  cannot  help  going  back  to  the  time  when  the 
passing  Egyptian  would  have  bowed  to  him  as  to 
a  god ;  and  you  may  imagine  the  descendant  of 
tile  ancient  liver-god,  as  he  feels  a  ball  rattling 
against  his  scaly  side,  invoking  the  shades  of  .hit 
departed  worshippers,  telling  his  little  ones  of  the 
glory  of  his  ancestors,  and  cursing  the  march  of 
improvement,  which  has  degraded  him  from  the 
deity  of  a  mighty  people  into  a  target  for  stroUii^ 
tourists*  I  alws js  liked  to  see  a  crocodile  upon 
the  Nile,  and  always  took  a  shot  at  him,  for  the 
sake  of  the  associations.  In  one  place  I  counted  in 
sight  at  one  time  twenty-one,  a  degree  of  fruitful* 
BOSS  in  the  river  probably  equal  to  that  of  the  time 
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whea  each  of  theai  would  hftve  been  deemed 
worthy  of  a  temple  while  Hviog,  and  embalmeol 
ind  a  mighty  tomb  when  dead. 

While  walking  by  the  rirer-eide,  I  met  an  Arab 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  who  pointed  to  the  doaiiig 
crocodiles  on  a  bank  before  us,  and,  marking 
out  a  space  on  the  ground,  turned  to  the  village  a 
litUe  back,  and  made  me  understand  that  be  had  a 
large  crocodile  there.  As  I  was  some  distance  in 
advance  of  my  boat,  I  accompanied  him,  and 
found  one  fourteen  feet  long,  stuffed  with  straWt 
and  hanging  under  a  palm-tree.  He  had  been 
killed  two  days  before,  after  a  desperate  resist* 
ance,  having  been  disabled  with  bullets  and  pierced 
with  spears  in  a  dozen  places.  I  looked  at  him 
with  interest  and  compassion,  reflecting  on  the  di& 
ference  between  his  treatment  and  that  expo- 
rienced  by  his  ancestors,  but  nevertheless  opened 
a  negotiation  for  a  purchase ;  and  though  our  Ian* 
guages  were  as  far  apart  as  our  countries,  bar* 
gaining  sharpens  the  intellect  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  Arab  and  I  soon  came  to  an  understandings 
and  1  bought  him  as  he  hung»  for  forty  piasters  and 
a  cbargeof  gunpowder.  1  had  conceived  a  joke 
for  my  own  amusement.  A  friend  had  requested 
me  to  buy  for  him  some  mosaics,  cameos,  dec., 
in  Italy,  which  circumstances  had  prevented  me 
from  doing,  and  I  had  written  to  him,  regretting 
Diy  inability,  and  telling  him  that  I  was  going  to 
Egypt,  and  would  send  him  a  mummy  or  a  pyra- 
mid ;  and  when  I  saw  the  scaly  monster  hanging 
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by  the  tail,  with  his  large  jaws  distended  by  a. 
stick,  it  struck  me  that  he  would  make  a  still  better 
substitute  for  cameos  and  mosaics,  and  that  I 
would  box  him  up,  and,  without  any  advice,  send 
him  to  my  friend. 

The  reader  may  judge  how  despeiHtely  I  was 
pushed  for  amusement,  when  I  tell  him  that  I 
chuckled  greatly  over  this  happy  conceit ;  and  hav- 
ing sent  my  Nubian  to  hail  the  boat  as  she  was 
coming  by,  I  followed  with  my  little  memorial. 
The  whole  village  turned  out  to  escort  us,  more 
than  a  hundred  Arabs,  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  we  dragged  him  down  with  a  pomp  and  cir« 
cumstance  worthy  of  his  better  days.  Paul  looked 
a  little  astonished  when  he  saw  me  with  a  rope 
over  my  shoulder,  leading  the  van  of  this  ragged 
escort,  and  rather  turned  up  his  nose  when  I  told 
him  my  joke.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  my* 
prize  on  board,  and  when  I  had  got  him  there,  he 
deranged  every  thing  else ;  but  the  first  day  I  was 
so  tickled,  that  I  could  have  thrown  all  my  other 
cargo  overboard  rather  than  him.  The  second 
day  the  joke  was  not  so  good,  and  the  third  I  grew 
tired  of  it,  and  tumbled  my  crocodile  into  the  river. 
I  followed  him  with  my  eye,  as  his  body  floated 
down  the  stream  ;  it  was  moonlight,  and  the  creak* 
ing  of  the  water-wheel  on  the  banks  sounded  like  the 
moaning  spirit  of  an  ancient  Egyptian,  indignant 
at  the  murder  and  profanation  of  his  god.  It  was 
perhaps  hardly  worth  while  to  mention  this  little 
circumstance,  but  it  amused  me  for  a  day  or  two^ 
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broQ^  me  into  mental  contact  with  friendf  at 
home,  aod  gave  me  the  credit  of  having  myielf 
•hoi  a  crocodile,  any  one  of  which  was  worth  all 
the  trouble  it  cost  me.  If  the  reader  will  excuse  a 
bad  poDt  in  consideration  of  its  being  my  first  and 
last,  it  was  not  a  dry  joke ;  for  in  getting  the  croco* 
dile  on  board  I  tumbled  over*  and,  very  unintei^  . 
tionally  on  my  part,  had  a  January  bath  in  the 
Hile. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  that  day  I  was  walk- 
Iqg  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  there  was  more  tilla* 
ble  land  than  usual  on  the  Arabian  side,  and  I  con- 
tinuaUy  saw  the  Arabs,  naked  or  with  a  wreath  of 
grass  around  their  loins,  drawing  water  to  irrigate 
the  ground,  in  a  basket  fastened  to  a  pole,  like  one 
ofouroldfashioned  well-poles. 

On  the  seventeenth  we  approached  Dendera*  I 
usually  dined  at  one  o*cloek,  because  it  was  then 
loo  hot  to  go  on  shore,  and  also,  to  tell  the  truths 
because  it  served  to  break  the  very  long  and  tedi* 
ous  day.  I  was  now  about  four  hours  from  Den- 
dera  by  hnd,  of  which  two  and  a  half  were  desert» 
the  Libyan  sands  here  coming  down  to  the  riven 
It  was  a  fine  afternoon,  there  was  no  wind,  and  I 
hoped  by  walking  to  have  a  view  of  the  great  tem* 
pie  beibre  night*  It  was  warm  ettough  then ;  but 
as  it  regularly  became  very  cold  towards  evening, 
I  told  my  Nubian  to  follow  me  with  my  cloak.  To 
my  surprise  be  objected.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  done  so !  He  was  always  glad  to  go  ashore 
with  me^  as  indeed  were  they  all,  and  it  was  con* 
i2 
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•idered  that  I  was  showing  partiality  in  always  se- 
lecting him.  I  asked  oDe  of  the  others,  and  found 
that  he,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  them,  made  objections,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  dangerous  road. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  which  vex  a  traveller 
in  Egypt,  and  in  the  East  generally.    He  will 
often  find  the  road  which  he  wishes  to  travel  a 
dariferoos  one,  and  thoagh  no  misadventure  may- 
have  happened  on  it  for  years,  he  will  find  it  im* 
possible  to  get  his  Arabs  to  accompany  him.    My 
rais  took  the  matter  in  hand,  began  kicking  them 
ashore,  and  swore  they  should  all  go.    This  I 
would  not  allow.    I  knew  that  the  whole  course 
of  the  Nile  was  safe  as  the  streets  of  London ;  that 
no  accident  had  happened  to  a  traveller  since  the 
pacha  had  been  on  the  throne ;  and  that  women 
and  children  might  travel  with  perfect  safety  from 
Alexandria  to  the  Cataracts ;  and  vexed  with  their 
idle  fears,  after  whipping  Ftol  over  their  shoul- 
ders, who  I  saw  was  quite  as  much  infected  as  any 
of  them,  I  went  ashore  alone'.    Paul  seemed  qui- 
etiy  making  up  his  mind  for  some  desperate  move- 
ment;  without  a  word,  he  was  arranging  the 
things  about  the  boat,  shutting  up  the  doors  of  the 
cabin,  buttoning  his  coat,  and  with  my  cloak  un- 
der  his  arm  and  a  sword  in  his  hand,  he  jumped 
ashore  and  followed  me.    He  had  not  gone  far, 
however,  before  his  courage  b^fan  to  fail.    The 
Arabs,  whom  we  found  at  their  daily  labour  draw- 
ing  water,  seemed  particularly  black,  naked,  and 
hairy.    They  gave  dubious  and  suspicious  an* 
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nreis,  and  when  we  came  to  the  edge  of  the  dee- 
en  he  began  to  grumble  outright ;  he  did  not  want 
to  be  shot  down  like  a  dog ;  if  we  were  strong^ 
cBongh  to  make  a  stout  resistance  it  would  be  an- 
other thing,  &o^  &C.   Jn  truth,  the  scene  before  as 
was  dreary  enough,  the  desert  oommenciogon  the 
Tcry  margin  of  the  river,  and  running  bsok  to  the 
eternal  sands  of  Africa.    Paul's  courage  seemed 
to  be  going  with  the  green  soil  we  were  leaving 
behind  us  ;  and  as  we  advanced  where  the  grass 
seemed  straggling  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
the  desert,  he  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to 
the  terror  of  bis  own  imagination,  until  I  sng- 
gesCed  to  him  that  we  could  see  before  us  the  whole 
extent  of  desert  we  were  to  cross ;  that  there  was 
not  a  shrub  or  brush  to  interrupt  the  view,  and 
not  a  living  thing  moving  that  could  do  us  harm« 
He  then  began  to  revive ;  it  was  not  for  himself, 
but  for  me,  he  feared.    We  walked  on  for  about  an 
hour,  when,  feeling  that  it  was  safe  to  trust  me 
akme,  and  being  tired,  he  sat  down  on  the  bank, 
and  1  proceeded.    Fear  is  infectious.    In  about 
half  an  hour  more  I  met  three  men*  who  had  to 
me  a  peculiarly  cut-throat  appearance ;  they  spoke, 
but  1  o[  course  could  not  understand  them.    At 
length,  finding  night  approaching,  I  turned  back 
to  meet  the  boat,  and  saw  that  the  three  Arabs  had 
tamed  too^  and  were  again  advancing  to  meetQie, 
which  I  thought  a  vety  suspicious  movement. 
Paul's  ridiculous  fears  had  completely  mfected  me, 
and  I  would  have  dodged  them  it  I  could ;  but 
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there  was  no  bash  to  bide  behind,  I  almost 
blnsbed  at  myself  for  tbioking  of  dodging  three 
Arabs,  when  I  had  a  double-barrelled  gun  in  my 
handy  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in  my  sash ;  but  I  must 
say  I  was  not  at  all  sorry,  before  I  met  them  again, 
to  hear  Paul  shouting  to  me,  and  a  moment  after 
to  see  my  boat  coming  up  under  full  sail. 

One  who  has  never  met  an  Arab  ill  the  desert 
can  have  no  conception  of  his  terrible  i^ppearanoe. 
The  worst  pictures  of  the  Italian  bandits  ^or  Greek 
mountain  robbers  I  ever  saw,  are  tame  in  com* 
parison.  I  have  seen  the  celebrated  Gasperinit 
who  ten  years  ago  kept  in  terror  the  whde  country 
between  Rome  and  Naples,  and  who  was  so  strong 
as  to  negotiate  and  make  a  treaty  with  the  pope. 
I  saw  bun  surrounded  by  nearly  twenty  of  his 
comrades ;  and  when  he  told  me  he  oould  not  re* 
member  how  many  murders  he  had  committed,  he 
k>oked  civil  and  harmless  compared  with  a  Be- 
douin of  the  desert  The  swarthy  complexion  of 
the  latter,  his  long  beard,  his  piercing  coal-black 
eyes,  half-naked  figure,  an  enormous  sword  slung 
over  his  back,  and  a  rusty  matchlock  in  his  hand, 
make  the  best  figure  for  a  painter  I  ever  saw — 
but  happily  he  is  not  so  bad  as  he  looks  to  be. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Hm  Tempi*  of  I)eiideim.^-Plraetic8  agtlmt  ThMiy. — ^H 

the  San.— The  Freoch  at  Thebee.— The  Cune  of  Fhenob.— 
Ao  Egyptian  Toamament — Propaiatione  for  Dinstt.^-An  Eag* 
liah  traTcUiog  Ladj. 

y  SvKDATy  jAifiTABT  Ifl  At  eight  o'clock  ID  the 
morning  we  arrived  at  Ghizeh,  where,  leaving  my 
boat  and  crew  to  make  a  few  additions  to  oar 
stock,  Paul  and  I  crossed  over  in  a  sort  of  ferry- 
boat to  Dendera. 

The  temple  of  Dendera  is  one  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  the  arts  in  Egypt,  and  the  best  pre* 
served  of  any  on  the  Nile*  It  stands  about  a  mile 
from  the  river,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and,  com* 
ing  up,  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  The 
temples  of  the  Egyptians,  like  the  chapels  in  Catho- 
lic countries,  in  many  instfipces  stand  in  such  posi- 
tions as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  passer-by ; 
and  the  Egyptian  boatman,  long  before  he  reach- 
ed it,  might  see  the  open  doors  of  the  temple  of 
Dendera,  reminding  him  of  his  duty  to  the  gods  of 
his  country.  I  shall  not  attempt  any  description 
of  this  beautiful  temple ;  its  great  dimensions,  its 
magnificent  propylon  or  gateway,  portico,  and 
columns ;  the  sculptured  figures  on  the  walls ;  the 
spirit  of  the  devices  and  their  admirable  execution ; 
the  winged  globe  and  the  sacred  vulture,  the  hawk 
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and  Ihe  ibis,  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Horus,  gods,  god« 
'  dessesy  priests,  and  women ;  harps,  altars,  and  pco** 
pie  clapping  their  hands,  and  the  whole  interior 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  paintings,  in  some 
places,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  2000  years,  in 
colours  fresh  as  if  but  the  work  of  yesterday. 

It  was  the  first  temple  I  had  seen  in  Egypt ;  and 
although  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  say  so,  I  waa  dis- 
appointed. I  found  it  beautiful,  far  more  beautiful 
than  I  expected ;  but,  look  at  it  as  I  would,  wander 
around  it  as  I  would,  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens  rose  before  me;  the  severe  and  stately 
form  of  the  Parthenon,  Uie  beautiful  fragment  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  the  rich  Corinthian  col« 
umns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  came  upon  me  with 
a  clearness  and  vividness  I  could  not  have  con* 
ceived.  The  temple  is  more  than  half  buried  ia 
the  sand.  For  many  years  it  has  formed  the  nu^ 
cleus  of  a  village.  The  Arabs  have  built  their 
huts  within  and  around  it,  range  upon  range,  until 
they  reached  and  almost  covered  the  tops  of  the 
temple.  Last  year,  for  what  cause  I  know  not,  they 
left  their  huts  in  a  body,  and  the  village,  which  for 
many  years  had  existed  there,  is  now  entirely  de* 
serted.  The  ruined  huts  still  remain  around  the 
columns  and  against  the  broken  walls.  On  the 
very  top  is  a  chamber,  beautifully  sculptured,  and 
formed  for  other  uses,  now  blackened  with  smokoi 
and  the  polished  floors  strewed  with  fragments  of 
pottery  and  culinary  vessels. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst,  affliction  of  the  traveller 
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at  Dendera.  He  sees  there  other  nrinsi  more  lam* 
entable  than  the  encroachments  of  the  desert  and 
the  burial  in  the  sand,  worse  than  the  building  and 
nrin  of  successive  Arab  villages ;  he  sees  wanton 
destruction  by  the  barbarous  hand  of  roan.  The 
beautiful  colamns,  upota  which  the  skilful  and  in- 
dustrious Egyptian  artist  had  laboured  with  his 
chisel  for  months,  and  perhaps  for  years,  which 
were  then  looked  upon  with  religious  reverence, 
and  ever  since  with  admiration,  have  been  dashed 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  to  build  bridges  and  forts 
for  the  great  modem  reformer. 

It  is  strange  how  the  organ  of  mischief  derelops 
itself  when  it  has  something  to  work  upon.  I  sat 
down  upon  the  sculptured  fragments  of  a  column, 
which  perhaps  at  this  moment  forms  the  abutment 
of  some  bridge,  and,  looking  at  the  wreck  around 
me,  even  while  admiring  and  almost  reverencing 
the  noble  ruin,  began  breaking  off  the  beautifully 
diiaelled  figure  of  a  hawk,  and  perhaps  in  ten 
mmutes  bad  demolished  the  work  of  a  year.  I 
felt  that  I  was  doing  wrong,  but  excused  myself  by 
the  plea  that  I  was  destroying  to  preserve,  and 
saving  that  precious  fragment  from  the  ruin  to 
which  it  was  doomed,  to  show  at  home  as  a  speci* 
men  of  the  skill  of  the  Old  Worid.  So  far  I  did 
well  enough ;  but  I  went  farther.  I  was  looking 
intently,  though  almost  unconsciously,  at  a  pigeon 
on  the  head  of  Isis,  the  capital  of  one  of  the»front 
columns  of  the  temple.    It  was  a  beautiful  shot— 
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could  not  hare  been  finer  if  the  temple  had  been 
built  expressly  to  shoot  pigeons  from.  I  fired :  the 
shot  ivent  smack  into  the  beautifully  sculptured 
free  of  the  goddess,  and  put  out  one  of  her  eyes; 
the  pigeon  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  and  while 
the  goddess  seemed  to  weep  over  her  fallen  state, 
and  to  reproach  me  for  this  renewed  insult  to  her- 
■elf  and  to  the  arts,  I  picked  up  the  bird  and  re- 
turned to  my  boatf  and  did  not  leave  it  again  that 
day. 

On  board  I  had  constantly  a  fund  of  amusement 
in  the  movements  of  my  Arab  crew.  During  the 
Ramadan,  a  period  of  thirty  days,  no  good  Mus- 
sulman eats,  drinks,  or  smokes,  firom  the  rising  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  My  men  religiously  ob- 
served this  severe  requisition  of  the  Koran,  although 
sometimes  they  were  at  work  at  the  oar  pnder  a 
burning  sun  nearly  all  day.  They  could  form  a 
pretty  shrewd  conjecture  as  to  the  time  of  the  set« 
ting  of  the  sun,  but  nevertheless  they  fell  into  the 
habit  of  regulating  themselves  by  my  watch,  and  I 
did  not  think  the  Prophet  would  be  particularly 
hard  upon  them,  if  I  sometimes  brought  the  day  to 
a  close  half  an  hour  or  so  before  its  time.  Some- 
times I  was  rather  too  liberal,  but  out  of  respect 
for  me  they  considered  the  sun  set  when  I  told 
them  it  was ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  them 
regularly  every  evening,  one  after  another,  mount 
the  upper  deck,  and,  spreading  out  their  cloaks, 
with  their  faces  towards  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet, 
kneel  down  and  pray. 
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Oa  th0  20th  the  wind  was  light  but  fitTooraUe, 
and  part  of  the  time  the  men  were  on  shore  tow* 
log  with  the  cords.  We  were  now  approaching 
the  most  interesting  spot  on  the  Nile— perhaps  in 
die  worl^  Thebes,  immortal  Thebes,  was  before^ 
OS,  and  a  few  hours  more  would  place  ns  among 
her  mins.  Towards  noon  the  wind  died  away, 
and  left  ns  again  to  the  slow  movement  of  the 
tow-line.  This  was  too  sbw  fer  my  then  excited 
homottr.  I  could  not  bear  that  the  snn  should 
i^iain  set  before  I  stood  among  the  mins  of  the 
mighty  dty ;  and  landing  on  the  right  side  of  the 
riTer,  I  sst  out  to  walk.  About  an  hour  before 
dark  the  lofty  columns  of  the  great  temple  at 
Luor,  and  the  still  greater  of  Camac,  were  Tisi- 
ble.  The  glowing  descriptions  of  trarellers  had 
to  a  certain  extent  inftamed  my  imagination* 
Dencm,  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
says  that  when  the  French  soldiers  first  came  in 
sight  of  Thebes,  the  whole  army  involuntarily 
threw  down  their  arms  and  stood  in  silent  admi- 
ration ;  a  sublime  idea,  whether  true  or  not ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  French  soldiers 
would  have  thrown  down  their  arms,  and  clapped 
their  hands  with  much  greater  satisfaction,  if  they 
had  seen  a  living  city  and  prospect  of  good  quar* 
ters*  For  my  own  part,  without  at  this  moment 
referring  to  particulars,  I  was  disappointed  in  the 
first  view  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  We  walked  on 
the  right  side  of  the  river,  the  valley  as  usual 
running  back  to  the  desert. 

VOL.: 
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It  WBB  nearly  dark  when  ve.  arriyed  at  the 
ruined  villagei  which  now  occupies  part  of  the 
aite  of  the  once  magnificent  city.  The  plough 
has  been  driven  over  the  ruins  of  the  temples,  and 
gxass  was  growing  where  palaces  had  atood*  A 
single  boat  was  lying  along  the  bank,  a  single 
flag,  the  red  cross  of  England,  was  drooping  lazily 
against  the  mast;  and  though  it  be  death  to  my 
reputation  as  a  sentimental  traveller,  at  that  mo- 
ment I  hailed  the.  sight  of  that  flag  with  more 
interest  than  the  ruined  city.  Since  I  left  Cairo 
I  had  seen  nothing  but  Arabs ;  for  three  weeks  I 
had  not  opened  my  lips,  except  tp  Paul ;  and,  let 
me  tell  the  reader,  that  though  a  man  may  take  a 
certain  degree  oif  pleasure  in  groping  among 
ruins,  in  travelling  in  strange  and  out-of-the-way 
places,  he  cannot  forget  the  world  he  has  left  be- 
hind him.  In  a  land  of  comparative  savages,  he 
hails  the  citizen  of  any  civilized  country  as  his 
brother ;  and  when  on  the  bank  of  the  river  I  was 
accosted  in  my  native  tongue,  by  a  strapping  fel- 
low in  a  Turkish  dress,  though  in  the  broken  ac- 
cents of  a  Sicilian  servant,  I  thought  it  the  purest 
English  I  had  ever  heard.  I  went  on  board  the 
boat,  and  found  two  gentlemen,  of  whom  I  had 
heard  at  Cairo,  who  had  been  to  Mount  Sinai, 
from  thence  to  Hor,  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Cosseir, 
and  thence  across  the  desert  to  Thebes,  where 
they  had  only  arrived  that  day.  I  sat  with  them 
till  a  late  hour.  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  the 
evening  passed  as  agreeably  to  them  as  to  me,  for 
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they  had  been  a  party  of  six,  and  I  alone ;  bat  I 
saw  them  afterward,  and  our  acquaintance  ripened 
into  intimacy ;  and  though  our  lota  are  cast  in  di& 
ferent  places,  and  we  shall  probably  never  meet 
again,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  neither  will  ever 
forget  the  acquaintance  formed  that  nig^t  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

Our  conversaticm  during  the  evening  was  desul- 
tory and  various.  We  mounted  the  pyramids,  sal 
down  among  the  ruins  of  temples,  groped  among 
tombs,  and,  mixed  up  with  these  higher  matteri^ 
touched  incidentally  upon  rats,  fleas,  and  all  kinds 
of  yermin.  I  say  we  touched  incidentally  upon 
these  things ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  talked  so 
much  about  them,  that  when  I  went  to  my  boat  I 
fairly  crawled.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that 
die  curse  provoked  by  Pharaoh  still  rests  upon  the 
land,  and  that  rats,  fleas,  and  those  detestable  ani- 
mals into  which  Aaron  converted  the  sands,  are 
stOI  the  portion  of  the  traveller  and  sojourner  in 
Egypt  I  had  suffered  considerably  during  the 
last  four  days,  but,  not  willing  to  lose  a  fiivourable 
wind,  had  put  off  resorting  to  the  usual  means  of 
relief.  To-night,  however,  there  was  no  enduring 
it  any  longer ;  the  rats  ran,  shrieked,  and  shouted, 
as  if  celebrating  a  jubilee  on  account  of  some  great 
mortality  among  the  cats,  and  the  lesser  animals 
came  upon  me  as  if  the  rod  of  Aaron  bad  been 
lifted  for  my  special  affliction.  I  got  up  during 
the  night,  and  told  Paul  that  we  would  remain 
here  a  day,  and  early  in  the  morning  they  must 
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mvk  the  boat  Before  I  woke  we  weie  half  acrees 
the  river,  being  obliged  tctcroes  in  order  to  find  a 
eonyenieiit  place  £>r  aioking*  I  was  rezed  ai 
haying  left  so  abruptly  my  new  eompaaioas ;  but 
it  was  too  late  to  return*  We  pitdied  our  tent  on 
the  bank,  and  immediately  commenced  unlading 
the  boat. 

On  a  point  a  little  above,  in  front  of  a  large 
house  built  by  the  French^  at  the  south  end  of  the 
temple  ef  Jpuxor,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
positions  on  the  Nile,  were  two  tents.  I  knew 
that  they  belonged  to  the  eompanions  of  the  two 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side,  and  that  there  was 
a  lady  with  them.  I  rather  put  myself  out  of  the 
way  for  it^and  the  first  time  I  met  the  three  gen* 
tlemen  on  the  bankt  I  was  notpartieularly  pleased 
with  them*  I  may  have  deceived  myself,  but  I 
thought  they  did  noligreet  me  as  cordially  as  I 
was  disposed  ta  greet  every  traveHer  I  met  in  that 
remote  country,  True»  1  was  not  a  very  inviting 
looking  object ;  but>  as  I  said  to  myself  "  Take  the 
beam  out  of  your  ovm  eye,  and  then— '^  true,  too,. 
Aeir  beards  were  longer,  and  one  of  them  was  red^ 
der  than  mine,  but  I  did  not  think  that  gave  them 
any  right  to  put  on  airs.  In  short,  I  left  them  with 
a  sort  of  go4o-the4evil  feeling,  and  did  not  expect 
to  have  any  more  to  do  with  them.  I  therelpra 
strolled  away»  and  spent  the  day  rambling  among 
the  ruins  of  the  temples  of  Luxor  and  Camao.  J 
shall  not  now  attempt  any  description  t>f  these 
temples,  nor  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes  generally  (no 
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eisy  task),  bat  resenre  the  whole  until  my  retan 
from  the  Cati^racts. 

At  about  three  o'clock  I  returned  to  my  tent    If 
was  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  Bairam,  the  thirty 
days  of  &sthig  (Ramadan)  being  just  ended.    It 
was  a  great  day  at  Luxor ;  the  bazars  were  sup- 
plied  with  country  products,  the  little  caflerias 
were  filled  with  smokers,  indemnifying  themselves 
for  their  long  abstinence,  and  the  fellahs  w%re 
coming  in  from  the  country.    On  my  return  from 
Camac  I  for  the  first  time  saw  dromedaries,  richly 
caparisoned,  mounted  \>j  well-armed  Arabs,  and 
dashing  over  the  ground  at  fall  gallop.    I  had 
never  seen  dromedaries  before  except  in  caravans^ 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  slow  pace  of  the 
camel,  and  I  did  not  think  the  clumsy,  lumbering 
animal  could  carry  himself  so  proudly  and  move 
80  rapidly.    Their  movement,  however,  was  very 
fiu*  from  realizing  the  extravagant  expression  of 
<'^wift  as  the  wind,"  applied  to  it  in  the  East.    I 
was  somewhat  fatigued  on  my  return,  and  Paul 
met  me  on  the  bank  with  a  smiling  face,  and  in* 
formation  that  the  English  party  had  sent  their 
janizary  to  ask  me  to  dine  with  them  at  six  o^^tock. 
Few  things  tend  to  give  you  a  better  opinion  of  a 
man,  of-liis  intelligence,  his  piety,  and  morals, 
than  receiving  from  him  an  invitation  to  dinner. 
I  am  what  is  called  a  sure  man  in  such  cases,,  and 
the  reader  may  suppose  that  I  was  not  wanting 
upon  this  occasion. 
It  was  an  excessively  hot  day.    Tou  who  were 
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boyeriiig  over  your  coal  fires^  or  movuig  aboat 
wrapped  in  cloaks  and  greatcoats,  can  hardly  be* 
lieve  that  on  the  twentieth  of  January  the  Arabs 
were  refreshing  their  heated  bodies  by  a  bath  in 
the  Nile,  and  that  I  vas  lying  under  my  tent  ac- 
tually panting  for  breath.  I  had  plenty  to  occupy 
me,  but  the  heat  was  too  intense  ^  the  sun  seemed 
to  scorch  the  brain,  while  the  sands  blistered  the 
fe^.  I  think  it  was  the  hottest  day  I  experienced 
on  the  Nile. 

While  leaning  on  my  elbow,  looking  out  of  the 
door  of  my  tent  towards  the  temple  of  Luxor^  I 
saw  a  large  body  of  Arabs,  on  foot,  on  dromeda- 
ries^ and  on  horseback,  coming  down  towards  the 
river.  They  came  about  halfway  across  the  sandy 
plain  between  the  temple  and  the  river,,  and  stop- 
ped nearly  c^posite  my  tent,  so  as  to  give  me  a  fuU 
view  of  all  their  movements. .  The  slaves  and  pipe- 
bearers  immediately  spread  mats  on  the  sand,  on 
which  the  principal  persons  seated  themselves,  and 
while  they  were  taking  coffee  and  pipes,  others 
were  making  preparations  for  equestrian  exercises. 
The  forms  and  ceremonies  presented  to  my  mind 
a  lively  picture  of  prq>aring  the  lists  for  a  tourna- 
ment ;  and  the  intense  heat  and  scorching  sands 
reminded  me  of  the  great  passage  of  arms  in  Scott's 
Crusaders,  ne^  the  Diamond  of  the  I>e8ert,  on  the 
shores  ^f  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  parties  were  on  horseback,  holding  in  their 
right  hands  long  wooden  spears,  the  lower  enda 
resting  on  the  saud,  close  together^  and  forming  a 
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pirot  aroond  which  their  movements  were  made. 
They  .rode  round  in  a  circle,  with  their  spears  in 
the  sand  and  their  eyes  keenly  fixed  on  each  other, 
watching  an  opportunity  to  strike ;  chased,  turned, 
and  doubled,  but  never  leaving  the  pivot ;  oceap 
sioaally  the  spears  were  raised,  crossed,  and  strudc 
together,  and  a  murmuring  ran  through  the  crowd 
like  the  cry  in  the  fencing-scene  in  Hamlet,  '<a 
hit,  a  fair  hit,"  and  the  parties  separated,  or  again 
dropped  their  poles  in  the  centre  for  another  ronnd. 
The  play  foi  some  time  seemed  confined  to  slaves 
and  dspendants,  and  among  them,  and  decidedly 
the  most  skilful,  was  a  young  Nubian.  His  mas- 
ter, a  Turk,  who  was  sitting  on  the  mat,  seemed 
particularly  pleased  with  his  success. 

The  whole  of  this  seemed  merely  a  preliminary^ 
designed  to  stir  up  the  dormant  spirit  of  the  mas- 
ters. For  a  long  time  they  sat  quietly,  puffing 
their  pipes,  and  probably  longing  for  the  stimulus 
of  a  battle-cry  to  ronse  them  from  their  torpor.  Al 
length  one  oi  them,  the  master  of  the  Nubian^ 
slowly  rose  from  the  mat  and  challenged  an  an- 
tagonist. Slowly  he  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  took 
and  raised  the  pole  in  his  hand ;  but  still  he  was 
not  more  than  half  roused.  A  fresh  horse  was 
brought  him,  and,  without  taking  off  his  heavy 
cbth  mantle,,  he  drowsily  placed  his  left  foot  in  the 
broad  shovel  stirrup,  his  right  te  the  rump  of  the 
horse  behind  the  saddle,  and  swung  himself  inta 
the  seat  The  first  touch  of  4he  saddle  seemed  U> 
loose  him  i  he  took  the  pole  from  the  hand  of  his 
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attendant,  gave  bis  hone  a  severe  check,  and,  dri« 
Ting  the  heay7  corners  of  the  stirrups  into  his 
sides,  dashed  through  the  sand  on  a  full  run.  At 
the  other  «nd  of  the  course  he  stopped,  rested  a 
moment  or  two,  then  again  driving  his  irons  into 
his  horse,  dashed  back  at  full  speed ;  and  when  it 
seemed  as  if  his  next  step  would  carry  him  head- 
long among  the  Turks  on  the  mat,  with  one  jerk 
he  threw  his  horse  back  on  his  haunches,  and 
brought  him  up  from  a  full  run  to  a  dead  stop. 
This  seemed  to  warm  him  a  little ;  his  attendant 
came  up  and  took  off  his  cloak,  under  which  he 
had  a  red  silk  jacket  and  white  trousers,  and  agaiu 
he  dashed  through  the  sand  and  back  as  before. 
This  time  he  brought  up  his  horse  with  furious 
vehemence ;  his  turban  became  unrolled,  he  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  tore  it  off  and  threw  it  on 
the  sand,  and,  leaving  his  play,  fiercely  struck  the 
spear  of  his  adversary,  and  the  battle  at  once  com- 
menced. The  Turk,  who  had  seemed  too  indolent 
to  move,  now  showed  a  fire  and  energy,  and  an 
endurance  of  fatigue,  that  would  have  been  terri- 
ble in  battle.  Both  horse  and  rider  scorned  the 
blazing  sun  and  burning  sands,  and  round  and 
round  they  ran,  chasing,  turning,  and  doubling 
within  an  incredibly  small  circle,  till  an  approving 
murmur  was  heard  among  the  crowd.  The  trial 
was  now  over,  and  the  excited  Turk  again  seated 
himself  upon  the  mat,  and  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
calm  indifference. 

The  exercise  finished  just  in  time  to  enable  me 
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to  make  my  toilet  for  dinner.  Ai  there  was  a 
lady  io  the  caie,  I  had  some  doubt  whether  I  ooj^t 
not  to  shave,  not  having  performed  that  operation 
linoe  I  left  Cairo;  but  as  I  had  already  leea  the 
gentlemen  of  the  party,  and  had  fallen,  moreover, 
into  the  fashion  x>f  the  country,  of  shaving  the  bead 
and  wearing  the  Mphiv  (one  of  the  greatest  lux*  •/«  (  r^^^^ 


uries  in  Egypt,  by-the-way),  and  could  not  m  any 
event  sit  with  my  head  uncovered,  I  determined  to 
stick  to  the  beard ;  and  disguising  myself  in  a 
clean  shirt,  and  giving  directions  to  my  boatmen 
to  be  ready  to  start  at  ten  o'clock,  I  walked  along 
the  bank  to  the  tent  of  my  new  friends.  I  do  not 
know  whether  my  notion  in  the  rooming  was  right, 
or  whether  I  had  misapprehended  things,  but  at 
any  rate  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  recep- 
tion now ;  I  think,  myself,  that  there  was  a  diftr* 
ence,  which  I  accoumed  for  in  my  own  way,  by 
ascribing  to  their  discovery  that  I  was  an  Ameri* 
can.  I  have  observed  that  English  meeting  abroad^ 
though  they  would  probably  stand  by  each  other 
to  the  death  in  a  quarrel,  are  ridiculously  shy  of 
each  other  as  acquaintances,  on  account  of  the 
great  difference  of  caste  at  home.  As  r^ards 
Americsns,  the  case  is  different,  and  to  them  the 
English  display  none  of  that  feeling.  After  I  had 
started  on  my  ramble,  Paul  had  planted  my  flag 
at  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  among  the  other  ad« 
vantages  which  that  flag  brought  me,  I  included 
my  invitation  to  dinner,  agreeable  acquaintances, 
and  one  of  the  most  pleasant  evenings  I  spent  on 
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the  Nil^k  Indeed,  t  kope  I  may  be  pardoned  a 
iHirst  of  national  feeling,  and  be  allowed  to  aay, 
without  meaning  any  disrespect  to  any  other  coun- 
try* that  I  would  rather  travel  under  the  name  of  an 
Americans  than  under  any  other  known  in  Bu« 
rope.  Every  American  abroad  meets  a  general 
prepossession  in  favour  of  bis  country,  and  it  is  an 
agreeable  truth  that  the  impression  made  by  ont 
countrymen  abroad,  generally  sustains  the  prepos- 
session. I  have  met  with  some,  however,  who  de- 
stroyed thi#good  effect,  and  made  themselves  disa- 
greeable and  gave  offence,  by  a  habit  of  intruding 
their  country  and  its  institutions,  and  of  drawing 
invidious  comparisons,  with  a  pertinacity  and  self- 
complacency  I  never  saw  in  any  other  people. 

But  to  return  to  the  dinner ;  a  man  may  make 
a  long  digression  before  a  dinner  on  paper,  who 
would  scorn  such  a  thing  before  a  dinner  de  facto. 
The  party  consisted  of  four,  a  gentleman  and  his 
lady,  he  an  honourable  and  heir  to  an  old  and  re- 
spectable title,  a  brother  of  the  lady,  an  ex-captain 
in  the  guards^  who  changed  his  name  and  re- 
signed his  commission  on  receiving  a  fortune  from 
an  uncle,  and  another  gentleman,  I  do  not  know 
whether  of  that  family,  but  bearing  one  of  the 
•  proudest  names  in  England.  They  were  all  youngt 
the  oldest  not  more  than  thirty-five,  and,  not  ex- 
cepting the  lady,  full  of  thirst  for  adventure  and 
travel.  I  say  not  excepting  the  lady ;  I  should 
rather  say  that  the  lady  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  party.    She  was  young  and  beautiful,  in>  the 
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moit  atlractiTe  style  of  Eoglbh  beuty ;  «he  wm 

maiTiedy  land  ifaerefore  dead  in  law ;  and  as  we 

may  say  what  we  will  of  the  dead,  I  venture  to  say 

that  she  had  shone  as  a  beauty  and  a  belle  ia  the 

proudest  circles  of  Eogland,  and  was  bow  eojoy- 

ing  more  pleasure  than  AJmack's  or  drawing* 

rooms  coald  give«  rambling  among  ruins  and  sleep* 

ing  onder  a  tent  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  They  had 

traTelled  In  Spain,  had  just  come  from  Mount  Sinai 

and  the  ^ed  Sea,  and  they  talked  of  Bagdad.    I 

had  often  met  on  the  Continent  with  Englishmen 

who  ^  were  out,"  as  they  called  it,  for  a  certain 

time,  one  year  or  two  years,  but  this  party  had  no 

fixed  time ;  they  ^  were  out"  for  as  long  as  suited 

their  humour.    To  them  I  am«  indebted  for  the 

most  interestii^  part  of  my  journey  in  the  East,  for 

they  first  suggested  to  me  the  route  by  Petra  and 

Arabia  Petrsea.    We  made  a  calculation  by  which 

we  hoped,  in  reference  to  what  each  had  to  do,  to 

meet  at  Cairo  and  make  the  attempt  together.    It 

was  a  great  exertion  of  resolution  that  I  did  not 

abandon  my  own  plans,  and  keep  in  company  with 

them,  but  they  had  too  much  time  for  me ;  a  month 

or  two  was  no  object  to  them,  but  to  me  a  very 

great  one. 

All  this  and  much  more,  including  the  expression 
of  a  determination,  when  they  had  finished  their 
travels  in  the  Old  World,  to  visit  us  in  the  New« 
took  place,  winle  we  were  dining  under  the  tent 
of  the  captain  and  his  friend.  The  table  stood  in 
the  middle  on  canteeps,  about  eight  inches  fimn 
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the  ground,  with  a  mattress  od  each  side  for  seats* 
It  was  rather  awkward  sitting»  particularly  for  me^ 
who  was  next  the  lady,  and  in  that  position  felt 
some  of  the  trammels  of  conventional  life;  there  was 
no  itK>m  to  put  my  legs  under  the  table,  and,  not 
anticipating  the  precise  state  of  things^  I  had  not 
arranged  straps  and  suspendersr  and  my  feet 
seemed  to  be  bigger  than  ever.  I  doubled  them 
under  me ;  they  got  asleepr  not  the  quiet  and  tran- 
quil sleep  which  makes  you  forget  existence,  but 
tiie  slumber  of  a  troubled  conscience,  pricking  and 
burning,  till  human  nature  could  endure  it  no  lon- 
ger, and  I  kicked  out  the  offending  members  with 
▼ery  little  regard  to  elegance  of  attitude.  The  ice 
once  broken,  I  felt  at  my  ease,  and  the  erening 
wore  away  too  soon.  An  embargo  had  been  laid 
upon  my  tongue  so  long,  that  my  ears  fairly  tingled 
with  pleasure  at  hearing  myself  talk,  li  was,  in 
fact,  a  glorious  evening;  a  bright  spot  that  I  love 
to  look  back  upon,  more  than  indemnifying  me  f<H* 
weeks  of  loneliness.  I  sat  with  them  tilt  a  late 
hour ;  and  when  I  parted,  I  did  not  feel  as  if  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  them,  or  think  it  would  be 
the  last,  expecUng  to  meet  them  a  few  days  after- 
ward  at  the  Cataracts.  But  I  never  saw  them 
again ;  we  passed  each  other  on  the  river  during 
the  night  I  received  several  messages  from  them ; 
and  at  Beyrout,  after  I  had  finished  my  tour  in 
Arabia  PetrsBa  and  the  Holy  Land,  I  received  a  let* 
ler  from  them,  still  on  the  Nile.  I  should  be  ex-> 
tiemely  sorry  to  think  that  we  axe  never  to  meet 
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^gain,  and  hope  that  when  wearied  with  nunbling 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Old  World,  they  will  exe- 
cute their  purpose  of  Tisiting  America,  and  that 
here  we  may  talk  over  our  meeting  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  I  went  back  to  my  boat  to  greater  lone- 
liness than  before,  but  there  was  a  fine  wind,  and  ia 
a  few  minutes  we  were  again  under  way.  I  sat 
on  deck  till  a  late  hour,  smoked  two  or  three  pipes, 
and  retired  to  my  little  cabin. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

The  Rock  of  the  Chain.— Ravages  of  the  Plague.— Deserted 
Qaarries. — ^A  youthful  Navigator. — A  recollectiou  of  Sam  Patch. 
— Ancient  Inscrijitiona. — A  perplexed  Major-domo. — ^A  Dinner 
iwithovt  parallel. — ^An  awkward  Discovery. 

The  Aext  day  and  the  next  still  brought  us  fa- 
Tourable  winds  and  strong,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  take  down  one  of ,  our  tall  latteens,  but  made 
great  progress  with  the  otlier,  even  against  the 
rapid  current  of  the  river.  The  Nile  here  was 
very  wide,  the  water  turbulent,  and  the  waves 
rolling  with  such  violence  that  Paul  became  sea- 
sick ;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  distant  banks, 
we  could  hardly  have  believed  ourselves  on  the 
bosom  of  a  river,  one  thousand  miles  from  the 
ocean. 

In  the  evening  we  were  approaching  Hadjar 
Silsily,  the  Rock  of  the  Chain,  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  river,  where  the  mountains  of  Africa  and 
Arabia  seem  marching  to  meet  each  other,  and 
stopping  merely  to  leave  a  narrow  passage  for  the 
river.  Tradition  says  that  in  ancient  days  an  iron 
chain  was  drawn  across  the  narrow  strait,  which 
checked  the  current ;  and  the  Arab  boatman  be- 
lieves he  can  still  see,  in  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
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tuDMf  the  marks  of  the  rings  and  bolte  to  wUah  the 
minicQlous  chain  was  fastened. 

Wc  hanled  up  alongBide  of  the  bank  for  part  of 
die  night,  and  tbe  next  roomings  with  a  strong  and 
&Yourable  wind,  were  approaching  Assouan,  tha 
last  town  in  Egypt,  standing  on  the  borders  of 
Ethiopia  and  at  the  toot  of  tbe  Cataracts  of  the 
Nile.  For  some  time  before  reaching  Assouan, 
the  river  becomes  broader  and  the  mountains  again 
retire,  learing  space  for  the  islands  and  a  broad 
surface  for  the  body  of  the  river.  About  three 
miles  this  side,  on  the  Arabian  bank,  is  the  new 
palace  of  Ibrahim,  where  he  retired  and  shut  him- 
self  up  during  the  terribfe  plague  of  last  year« 
On  the  right,  the  top  of  the  Libyan  mountain  is 
downed  with  the  tomb  of  a  Marabout  sheik,  and 
about  half  way  down  are  the  ruins  of  a  convents 
picturesque  and  interesting,  as  telling  that  before 
the  crescent  came  and  trampled  it  under  foot,  the 
cross,  the  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith,  once  reared 
its  sacred  form  even  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  In 
front  is  the  beautiful  Island  of  Elephantina,  with  a 
green  bank  sloping  down  to  the  river.  On  the 
left  are  rugged  mountains ;  and  projecting  in  rude 
and  giant  masses  into  the  river,  are  the  rocks  of 
dark  gray  granite,  from  which  came  the  mighty 
obelisks  and  monuments  that  adorned  the  ancient 
temples  of  Egypt  The  little  town  of  Assouan 
stands  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  almost  hid  among 
palm-trees ;  and  back  at  a  distance  on  the  height 
are  the  ruins  of  the  old  city.    From  the  deck  of 
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my  boati  the  approach  to  the  Cataracts  presented 
by  far  the  finest  scene  on  the  Nile,  possessing  a 
Yariety  and  a  wildness  equally  striking  and  beanti- 
fill,  after  the  monotonous  scenery  along  the  whole 
ascent  of  the  river.  With  streamers  gallantly  fly- 
ing I  entered  the  little  harbour»  and  with  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  that  amply  repaid  me  for  all  its  vex- 
ations,  I  looked  upon  the  end  of  my  journey.  I 
would  hare  gone  to  the  second  eataract  if  time 
had  been  no  object  to  me,  or  if  I  bad  had  at  that 
time  any  idea  of  writing  a  book,  as  the  second 
eataract  is  the  usual  terminus  for  travellers  on  the 
Nile  'r  and  a  man  who  returns  to  Cairo  without 
having  been  there,  is  not  considered  entitled  to 
talk  much  about  his  voyage  up  the  river. 

I  am  perhaps  publishing  my  own  want  of  taste, 
when  I  say  that  the  notion  of  going  to  the  great 
Oasis  had  taken  such  a  hold  of  me,  that  it  was 
mainly  for  this  object  that  I  sacrificed  the  voyage 
to  the  second  cataract.  With  the  feeling,  there- 
fore, that  here  was  the  end  of  my  journey  in  this 
direction,  I  jumped  upon  the  bank,  and  having  been 
pent  up  on  board  for  two  days,  I  put  myself  in 
tapid  action,  and,  in  one  of  the  cant  phrases  of 
continental  tourists,  began  to  '*  knock  down  the 
lions/' 

My  first  move  was  to  the  little  town  of  Assouan, 
but  here  I  found  Utile  to  detain  me.  It  was  better 
built  than  most  of  the  towns  on  the  Nile,  and  has 
its  street  of  bazars ;  the  slave-bazars  being  by 
&r  the  best  supplied  of  any.    In  one  of  the  little 
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eifterias  opposite  the  sIaTe*fntrket;a  Tark  meanly 
dressedy  though  with  arms,  and  a  mouthpiece  to 
his  pipe  that  marked  him  as  a  man  of  rankt  af* 
tracted  my  particular  attention.  He  was  almost 
the  last  of  the  Mamelukes,  but  yesterday  the  lords 
of  Egypt ;  ooe  of  the  few  who  escaped  the  general 
massacre  of  his  race,  and  one  of  the  very  few  per» 
fflitted  to  drag  out  tlie  remnant  of  their  days  in  the 
pacha's  dominions.  The  ruins  of  the  oM  town 
are  in  a  singularly  high,  bold,  and  commanding 
situation,  overlooking  the  river,  the  Cataracts,  tfat 
Island  of  Elepbantina,  and  the  Arabian  desert. 
More  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  this  city  contained 
a  large  and  flourishing  population ;  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  its  former  greatness,  from  the 
fact  that  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  its  infaab* 
itants  died  in  one  year  of  the  plague.  Id  conse- 
quence of  the  terrible  ravages  of  this  seourge,  the 
inhabitants  abandoned  it ;  but,  still  clinging  to  their 
ancient  homes,  commenced  building  a  new  town, 
beginning  at  the  northern  wall  of  the  old.  Tbe 
valley  here  is  very  narrow  ;  and  the  desert  of  Ara» 
bia,  with  its  front  of  dark  granite  mountains,  ad» 
vances  to  its  bank. 

The  southern  gate  of  the  modern  town  opens  to 
the  sands  of  the  desert,  and  immediately  outside 
the  walls  is  a  large  Mohammedan  burying-ground, 
by  its  extent,  and  the  number  of  its  tombstones,  e<* 
citing  the  wonder  of  the  stranger  how  so  small  a 
town  could  pay  such  a  tribute  to  the  king  of  ter* 
rors.  In  many  places  the  bodies  were  not  more 
l2 
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than  half  buried,  the  loose  sand  which  had  been 
iprinkled  over  them  having  been  blown  away. 
Sculls,  legs,  and  aitns  were  scattered  about  in 
every  direction ;  and  in  one  place  we  saw  a  pile 
of  sculls  and  bones,  which  seemed  to  have  been  col- 
lected by  some  pious  band,  to  save  them  from  the 
foot  of  the  passing  traveller.  In  anotfier,  the  rest 
of  the  body  still  buried,  the  feet  were  sticking  out, 
and  the  naked  scull,  staring  at  us  from  its  sightlesa 
iockets,  seemed  struggling  to  free  itself  from  the 
bondage  of  the  grave,  and  claiming  the  promise  of 
a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  We  buried  again 
these  relics  of  mortality,  and  hoping  it  might  not 
be  our  lot  to  lay  our  bones  where  the  grave  was  so 
little  reverenced,  continued  our  way  to  the  ancient 
granite-quarries  of  Syene. 

These  quarries  stand  about  half  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  river,  in  the  bosom  of  a  long  range  of 
granite  mountains,  stretching  off  into  the  desert  of 
Arabia.  Time  and  exposure  have  not  touched  the 
freshness  of  the  stone,  and  the  whole  of  the  im« 
mense  quarry  looks  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday  that 
the  Egyptian  left  it.  You  could  imagine  that  the 
workman  had  just  gone  to  his  noonday  meal ;  and 
as  you  look  at  the  mighty  obelisk  lying  rude  and 
ttnfinished  at  your  feet,  you  feel  disposed  to  linger 
till  the  Egyptian  shall  come  to  resume  his  work,  to 
carve  his  mysterious  characters  upon  it,  and  make 
it  a  fit  portal  for  some  mighty  temple.  But  the 
hammer  and  chisel  will  never  be  heard  there  more. 
The  Egyptian  workmen  have  passed  away,  and 
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tbese  iflinieDse  quarries  are  now  and  f^  ever  silent 
and  deserted. 

Aside  from  the  great  interest  of  these  ancient 
quarries,  it  is  curious  to  notice  how,  long  before 
the  force  of  gunpowder  and  the  art  of  blasting 
rocks  were  known,  immense  stones  were  separa* 
ted  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  divided 
as  the  artist  wished,  by  the  slow  process  of  boring 
small  holes,  and  splitting  them  apart  with  wedges. 

I  returned  by  the  old  city,  crossing  its  burying* 
ground,  which,  like  that  of  the  new  town,  told,  in 
language  that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  that  be- 
fore the  city  was  destroyed,  it  too  had  paid  a  large 
tribute  to  the  grave.  This  burying^ound  has  an 
interest  not  possessed  by  any  other  in  Egypt,  as  it 
contains,  scattered  over  its  extended  surface,  many 
tombstones  with  Coptic  inscriptions,  the  only  ez« 
istiog  reinains  of  the  language  of  a  people  who 
style  themselves,  and  are  styled,  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  as  I  stood  on  the 
height  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city, 
with  a  momentary  feeling  of  returning  loneliness, 
and  gazed  upon  the  sun  retiring  with  glorious 
splendour  towards  my  far-distant  home.  I  turned 
my  eyes  to  my  boat,  and  beyond  it,  at  a  distance 
down  the  river,  I  saw  a  boat  coming  up  under  full 
sail,  bearing  what  my  now  practised  eye  told  me 
was  the  English  flag.  I  hurried  down,  and  ar- 
rived on  the  bank  in  time  to  welcome  to  the  Cata*- 
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nets  of  the  Nile  the  two  gentlemen  I  had  first  met 

at  Thebes. 

We  spent  the  evening  together,  and  I  abandoned 
my  original  intention  of  taking  my  own  boat  up 
the  Cataracts,  and  agreed  to  go  up  with  them. 

In  the  morning,  aAer  an  early  breakfast*  we 
started  for  the  Island  of  Philoe,  about  eight  miles 
from  Assouan,  and  above  all  the  Cataracts;  an 
island  singularly  beautiful  in  situation,  and  con* 
taining  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  temple*    The 
road  lay  nearly  all  the  way  along  the  rfver,  com- 
manding  a  full  view  of  the  Cataracts,  or  rather,  if  a 
citizen  of  a  new  world  may  lay  his  innovating 
hand  upon  things  consecrated  by  the  universal 
consent  of  ages,  what  we  who  have  heard  the  roar 
of  Niagara  would  call  simply  the  "  rapids."    We 
set  off  on  shaggy  donkeys,  without  saddle,  bridlci 
or  halter.    A  short  distance  from  Assouan,  un- 
marked by  any  monument,  amid  arid  sands,  we 
crossed  the  line  which,  since  the  days  of  Pharaoh, 
has  existed  as  the  boundary  between  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia.    We  passed  through  several  villages, 
standing  alone  at  the  foot  of  the  granite  moun- 
tains, without  green  or  verdure  around  them,  even 
to  the  extent  of  a  blade  of  grass,  and  irresistibly 
suggesting  the  question,  *<  How  do  the  miserable 
inhabitants  live  T*    It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had 
occasion  to  remark  the  effect  of  blood  on  physical 
character,  and  the  strong  and  marked  difference 
of  races  among  people  living  under  the  same  sun, 
and  almost  on  a  common  soil.    In  the  first  village 
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ill  Nobia,  though  not  half  an  hour  from  Assouan, 
there  is  a  difieience  obvious  to  the  most  superficial 
obserrer,  and  here,  on  the  rery  confines  of  Egypt, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  mistake  a  border  Nubian 
for  an  Arab  of  Assouan. 

Before  arriving  at  Philoe  tbe  rirer  is  filled  with 
rocks  and  islands,  and  the  view  beccHnes  singularly 
bold  and  striking.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  islands 
is  a  sort  of  ferry,  with  a  very  big  boat  and  a  very 
little  boy  to  manage  it ;  we  got  on  board,  and  were 
astonished  to  see  with  what  courage  and  address 
the  little  felbw  conducted  us  among  the  islands 
washed  by  the  Cataracts.  And  it  was  not  a 
straight-ahead  navigation  either ;  he  was  obliged 
to  take  advantage  of  an  eddy  to  get  to  one  point, 
jump  ashore,  tow  the  boat  to  another,  again  drop 
to  another,  tow  her  again,  and  so  on,  and  all  this 
time  the  little  fellow  was  at  the  helm,  at  the  oar, 
at  tbe  rope,  leading  the  chorus  of  a  Nubian  song, 
and  ordering  his  crew,  which  consisted  of  three 
boys  and  one  little  girl.  In  this  way  we  worked 
to  an  island  inhabited  by  a  few  miserable  Nubians, 
and,  crossing  it,  came  to  the  point  of  the  principal 
cataract  (1  continue  to  call  it  cataract  by  courtesy), 
being  a  fall  of  about  two  feet 

And  these  were  the  great  Cataracts  of  the  Nile, 
whose  roar  in  ancient  days  affrighted  the  Egyptian 
boatmen,  and  which  history  and  poetry  have  invest- 
ed with  extraordinary  and  ideal  terrors !  The  travel- 
ler who  has  come  from  a  country  as  far  distant  as 
mine^  bringing  all  that  freshness  of  feeling  with 
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which  a  cithsen  of  the  New  World  turns  to  the 
storied  wonders  of  the  Old,  and  has  roamed  over 
the  mountains  and  drunk  of  the  rirers  of  Greece, 
will  have  found  himself  so  often  cheated  by  the 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  ancients,  the  vivid 
descriptions  of  poets,  and  his  own  imagination^ 
that  he  will  hardly  feel  disappointed  when  hestande 
by  this  apology  for  a  cataract 

Here  the  Nubian  boys  had  a  great  feat  to  show, 
Tiz.,  jump  into  the  cataract  and  float  down  to  the 
point  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants  of  the  conn* 
tries  bordering  on  the  Nile  are  great  swimmers^ 
and  the  Nubians  are  perhaps  the  best  of  all ;  bat 
this  was  no  great  feat.  The  great  and  ever-tp-be- 
lamented  Sun  Patch  would  have  made  the  Nubi« 
ans  stare,  and  shown  them,  in  bis  own  pithy 
phrase,  <' that  some  folks  couM  do  things  as  well  as 
other  folks  ;**  and  I  question  if  there  is  a  cataract 
on  the  Nile,  at  which  that  daring  diver  would  not 
have  turned  up  his  nose  in  scorn.  We  returned 
by  the  same  way  we  had  come,  and  under  the 
same  guidance,  augmented,  however,  by  a  motley 
collection  of  men  and  boys,  who  had  joined  us  as 
our  escort.  In  paying  for  the  boat  we  showed  a 
preference  for  our  little  boy,  which  brought  down 
upon  him  all  the  rest,  and  he  had  to  run  to  us  for 
protection.  We  saved  him  for  the  present,  but  left 
him  exposed  to  one  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  the 
acquisition  of  money,  all  the  world  over,  the  diffi* 
culty  of  keeping  it,  which  difficulty  in  his  case  was 
to  great  physically,  that  I  have  no  doubt  ho  was 
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stripped  of  more  than  half  before  we  were  out  of 
sight. 

Gettiog  rid  of  them,  or  as  many  of  them  aa  we 
coald,  we  again  mounted  our  shaggy  donkeys,  and 
rode  to  the  Island  of  Philce.  This  island  makes 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  I  ever  saw. 
Perhaps  the  general  monotpny  of  the  scenery  on 
the  Nile  gives  it  a  peculiar  beauty;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  called  beautiful  anywhere,  even  among 
the  finest  scenes  in  Italy.  It  brought  forcibly  to 
my  mind,  but  seemed  to  me  far  more  lovely  than, 
the  Lake  Maggiore,  with  the  beautiful  Isola  Bella 
and  Isola  Madre.  It  is  entirely  unique,  a  beaa- 
tiful  lusus  natursB*  a  little  island  about  a  thou- 
sand feet  long  and  four  hundred  broad,  rising  in 
the  centre  of  a  circular  bay,  which  appears  to  be 
cot  off  from  the  river,  and  forms  a  lake  surrounded 
by  dark  sandstone  rocks ;  carpeted  witli  green  to 
the  WBtei^s  edge,  and  covered  with  columns,  pro- 
pylons,  and  towers,  the  ruins  of  a  majestic  temple. 
A  sanken  wall  encircles  it  on  all  sides,  on  which,  m 
a  few  moments^  we  landed. 

I  have  avoided  description  of  ruins  when  I  eould. 
The  fact  is,  I  know  nothing  of  architecture,  and 
never  measured  any  thing  in  my  life ;  before  I  came 
to  Ejgypt  I  could  not  tell  the  difference  between 
a  dromos  and  a  propylon,  and  my  whole  knowl- 
edge of  Egyptian  antiquities  was  little  more  than 
enough  to  enable  me  to  distinguish  between  a 
mummy  and  a  pyramid.  I  picked  up  about 
enough  to  answer  my  purpose,  on  the  spot ;  but  I 
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Iiare  too  much  charity  for  my  reader  to  impoBe  my 
smattering  on  him.  Id  fact,  I  have  already  for- 
gotten more  than  half  of  the  little  that  I  then 
learned,  and  should  show  but  a  poor  return  for  his 
kindness  if  I  were  to  puzzle  him  with  the  use  or 
misuse  of  technical  phrases.  Still  I  must  do 
something;  the  temples  of  Egjrpt  must  have  a 
place  here ;  for  I  might  as  well  leave  out  Jeru- 
salem in  the  story  of  a  tour  through  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  temple  of  Philoe  is  a  magnilSicent  ruin,  fonr 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  in  length  and  one 
hundred  and  five  in  width.  It  stands  at  the  south- 
west  oomer  of  the  island,  close  upon  Che  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  approach  to  it  is  by  a  grand  colon- 
nade, extending  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  along 
the  edge  of  the  river  to  the  grand  propylon.  The 
propylon  is  nearly  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  rises  on 
each  side  the  gatewoy  in  two  lofty  towers,  in  the 
form  of  a  truncated  pyramid.  The  front  is  deco* 
rated  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics ;  on  each 
side  a  figure  of  Isis,  twenty  feet  high,  with  the 
moon  over  her  head,  and  near  the  front  formerly 
stood  two  obelisks  and  two  sphinxes,  the  pedes- 
tals and  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  The  body 
of  the  temple  contains  eleven  chambers,  cover- 
ed with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics,  the  figures 
tainted  in  the  most  lively  colours,  and  the  ceiling 
{minted  azure  and  studded  with  stars. 

But  there  are  other  things  which  touch  the  be- 
holder more  nearly  than  the  majestic  ruins  of  the 
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lempIe^-thtngB  which  carry  him  from  the  works 
of  man  to  a  grander  and  higher  subject,  that  of 
man  himself*  On  the  lofty  towers  in  front  of  the 
temple,  among  the  mysterious  and  unknown  wri- 
tings of  the  Egyptians,  were  inscriptions  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  telling  that  they  whose  names  were 
there  written  had  come  to  worship  the  great  god- 
dess Isis  i  that  men  had  lived  and  looked  upon  the 
sun,  moon»  and  stans;  the  mountains  and  the  roll- 
ing river,  and  worshipped  a  mute  idol.  And 
again,  on  the  front  wall,  was  the  sacred  cross,  the 
emUem  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  figures  of 
the  Egyptian  deities  were  defaced  and  plastered 
over,  showing  that  another  race  had  been  there  to 
worship,  who  scorned  and  trampled  on  the  gods 
of  the  heaihen«  And  again  there  was  an  inscrip- 
tion of  later  da3rs,  that  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
carried  with  it  a  wild  and  fearful  interest :  telling 
that  the  thunder  of  modern  war  had  been  heard 
above  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  and  that  the  arm 
of  the  soldier  which  had  struck  terror  in  the  ftoien 
regions  of  the  north,  had  swept  the  burning  sands 
of  Africa.  In  the  grand  propylon,  among  the 
names  of  tourists  and  travellers,  in  a  small  plain 
hand  is  written — "L'an  6  de  la  r6publique,  le  13 
Messidor,  une  arm6e  Fran^aise,  commandee  par 
Buonaparte,  est  descendue  i^  Alexandrie ;  I'armee 
ayant  mis,  vingt  jours  apres,  les  Mamelukes  en 
faite  axxx  pyramides,  Dessaix,  commandant  la 
premiere  division,  les  a  poursuivi,  an  ieAh  des 
cataractes,  oii  11  est  arriv6  le  13  Yentose,  de  I'an  7.** 

VOL.  I. — M 
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Near  this  waf  an  iiucription  that  to  me  was  far  more 
iDterestiiig  than  ail  the  rest ;  the  name  of  an  early 
fiiend.  <'  C B— ^,  U.  S.  of  America,"  writ- 
ten with  hia  own  hand.  I  did  not  know  diat  be 
had  been  here,  although  I  knew  that  he  had  been 
many  years  from  homeland  I  had  read  in  a  news* 
paper  that  he  had  died  in  Palestine.  A  thousand 
recollections  crowded  upon  me,  of  joys  departed, 
never  to  return,  and  made  me  sad.  I  wrote  my 
name  imder  his  and  left  the  temple. 

I  was  glad  to  get  ba(4^  to  my  rascally  donkey. 
If  a  man  were  oppressed  and  home  down  with 
mental  anxiety,  if  he  were  mourning  and  melan* 
choly,  either  from  the  loss  of  a  friend,  or  an  undi« 
gested  dinner,  J  would  engage  to  cure  him.  I 
would  put  him  on  a  donkey  without  saddle  or  hal- 
ter, and  if  he  did  not  find  himself  by  degrees 
drawn  from  the  sense  of  his  misery,  and  worked 
up  Into  a  towering  passion,  getting  off  and  bela- 
bouring his  brute  with  his  stick,  and  forgetting 
every  thing  in  this  world  but  the  obstinacy  of  the 
ass,  and  h^  own  folly  in  attempting  te  ride  one, 
man  is  a  more  quiet  animal  than  I  take  him  to  be. 

As  I  intended  going  the  next  day  up  the  Cate- 
racts  with  my  companions,  and  expected  to  spend 
the  day  on  board  t^eir  boat,  I  had  asked  them  to 
dine  with  me  in  the  evening.  After  giving  the 
invitation,  I  held  a  council  with  Paul,  who  told 
me  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  and  with  a  pru- 
dence worthy  of  Caleb  Balderstone,  expressed  his 
wonder  that  I  had  not  worked  an  invitation  out  of 
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them.  I  told  him,  however,  that  the  thing  was 
aettled,  and  dine  with  .me  they  must.  My  honae* 
keqping  had  never  been  very  extravagant,  and 
macar<Hii,  rice,  and  fowl  had  been  my  standing 
dishes.  Paul  was  pertinacious  in  raising  objeo* 
tions,  bnt  I  told  him  peremptorily  there  was  no 
eecape ;  that  he  must  buy  a  cow  or  a  camel j  if  ne» 
cessary,  and  left  him  scratching  his  head  and  pon* 
dering  over  the  task  before  him. 

In  the  hurried  business  of  the  day,  I  had  entirely 
forgotten  Paul  and  his  perplexities.  Once  only,  I 
remember,  with  a  commendable  prudence,  I  tried 
to  get  my  companions  to  expend  some  d*  their 
force  upon  dried  dates  and  Nubian  bread,  which 
they  as  maliciously  declined,  that  they  might  do 
justice  to  me.  Returning  now,  at  the  end  of  nine 
hours'  hard  work,  crossing  rivers  and  rambling 
among  ruins,  the  sharp  exercise,  and  the  grating  of 
my  teeth  at  the  stubborn  movements  of  my  don- 
key, gave  me  an  extraordinary  voracity,  and  din* 
ner,  the  all-important,  never-to-be-forgotten  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  the  delight  alike  of  the  ploughman 
and  philosopher,  dinner,  with  its  uncertain  good- 
ness, began  to  press  upon  the  most  tender  sensi- 
bilities of  my  nature.  My  companions  felt  the 
vibrations  of  the  same  chord,  and  with  an  unneces^ 
sary  degree  of  circumstance,  talked  of  the  effect 
of  air  and  exercise  in  sharpening  the  appetite,  and 
the  glorious  satisfaction  after  a  day's  work  of  sit- 
ting down  to  a  good  dinner.  I  had  perfect  confi? 
dence  in  Paul's  aeal  and  ability,  but  I  began  to  have 
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gome  misgivings.  I  felt  a  hungry  devil  within  me, 
that  roared  as  if  he  would  never  be  satisfied.  I 
looked  at  my  companions,  and  heard  them  talk, 
and  as  I  followed  their  humour  with  an  hysteric 
laugh,  I  thought  the  genius  of  famine  was  at  my 
heete,  in  the  shape  of  two  hungry  Englishmen.  I 
trembled  for  Paul,  but  the  first  glimpse  I  caught  of 
faim  reassured  me.  Qe  sat  with  his  arms  folded, 
on  the  deck  of  the  boat,  coolly,  though  with  an 
air  of  conscious  importance,  looking  out  for  us. 
Slowly  and  with  dignity  he  came  to  assist  us  from 
our  accursed  asses ;  neither  a  smile  nor  frown  was 
on  his  face,  but  there  reigned  an  expression  that 
you  could  not  mistake.  Reader,  you  have  seen 
the  countenance  of  a  good  man  lighted  up  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  a  good  adtion ; 
even  so  was  Paul's.  I  could  read  in  his  face  a 
consciousness  of  having  acted  well  his  part  Pne 
might  almost  have  dined  on  it  ^  It  said  as  plainly 
as  face  could  speak,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five 
courses  and  a  dessert,  or,  as  they  say  at  the  two- 
franc  restaurants  in  Paris,  Quatre  plats,  une  demi 
bouteille  de  vin^  et  pain  k  discretion. 

In  fact,  the  worthy  butler  of  Ravenswood  couM 
not  have  stood  in  the  hall  of  his  master  in  the  days 
of  its  glory,  before  thunder  broke  china  and  soured 
buttermilk,  with  more  sober  and  conscious  dignity 
than  did  Paul  stand  on  the  deck  of  my  boat  to  re- 
ceive us.  A  load  was  removed  from  my  heart  I 
knew  that  my  credit  was  saved,  and  I  led  the  way 
with  a  proud  step  to  my  little  cabin.    Still  I  asked 
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no  qoefftions  and  made  no  apologies.    I  simply  told 
my  companions  we  were  in  Paul's  hands^  and  he 
would  do  with  us  as  seemed  to  him  good.    An-» 
other  board  bad  been  added  to  my  table,  and  my 
towel  had  been  washed  and  dried  during  the  day» 
and  now  lay,  clean  and  of  a  rather  reddish  white^ 
doing  the  duty  of  a  table-cloth.    I  noticed  #«% 
tumblers,  knives  and  forktf,  and  plates,  which  were 
strangers  to  me,  but  I  said  nothing;  we  seated 
ourselves  and  waited,  nor  did  we  wait  long ;  sooa 
we  saw  Paul  coining  towards  us,  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  his  burden,  the  savoury  odour  of 
which  preceded  hinu    He  entered  and  laid  before 
as  an  Irish  stew*    Reader,  did  you  ever  eat  an 
Izish  stew  7    Gracious  Heaven !  I  shall  never  forget 
that  paragon  of  dishes ;  how  often  in  the  desert,, 
among  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  in  the  Holy  Land^ 
rambling  along  the  valley  of  Jehosbaphat,  or  on 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  how  often  has  that 
Irish  stew  risen  before  me  to  tease  and  tantalize  me» 
and  haunt  me  with  the  memory  of  departed  joys  t 
The  potato  is  a  vegetable  that  does  not  grow  ia 
Egypt    I  had  not  tasted  one  for  more  than  a 
month,  and  was  almost  startled  out  of  my  propriety 
at  seeing  them ;  but  I  held  my  peace,  and  w%i  aa 
scletnn  and  dignified  9,3  Paul  himself.    Without 
much  ceremony  we  threw  ourselves  with  one 
accord  upon  the  stew.    I  think  I  only  do  our  party 
justice^  when  I  say  that  few  of  those  famished  gen« 
tiemen  from  whose  emerald  isle  it  takes  its  name, 
could  have  shown  more  affection  for  the  national 
x2 
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dish.  Fot  my  owd  part,  as  I  did  not  know  what 
was  coming  next,  if  any  thing,  I  felt  loath  to  part 
with  it  My  companions  were  knowing  ones,  and 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and 
without  any  consultation  all  appeared  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  same  end,  to  wit,  the  end  of  the 
stew.  With  the  empty  dish  before  him,  demon- 
strative to  Paul  that  so  far  we  were  perfectly-  sat- 
isfied with  what  he  had  done,  that  worthy  pur- 
veyor came  forward  with  an  increase  of  dignity,  to 
change  our  plates.  I  now  saw  that  something 
more  was  coming.  I  had  suspected  from  the  be- 
ginning that  Paul  was  in  the  mutton  line,  and  in- 
voluntarily murmured,  *'  this  day  a  sheep  has  died ;" 
and  presently  on  came  another  cut  of  the  mur- 
dered innocent,  in  cutlets,  accompanied  by  fried 
potatoes.  Then  came  boiled  mutton  and  boiled 
potatoes,  and  then  roast  mutton  and  roast  potatoes, 
and  then  came  a  macaroni  pate.  I  thought  this 
was  going  to  damn  the  whole;  until  this  I  had 
considered  the  dinner  as  something  extraordinary 
and  recherch6.  But  the  macaroni,  the  thing  of  at 
least  six  days  in  the  week,  utterly  disconcerted 
me.  I  tried  to  give  Paul  a  wink  to  keep  it  back, 
but  ^  he  came ;  if  he  had  followed  with  a  chicken, 
I  verily  believe  I  should  have  thrown  it  at  his 
head.  But  my  friends  were  unflinching  and  un- 
compromising. They  were  determined  to  stand 
by  Paul  to  the  last,  and  we  hid  in  the  macaroni 
pate«  with  as  much  vigour  as  if  we  had  not  already 
eaten  a  sheep.    Paul  wound  us  up  and  packed 
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US  down  with  pancakes.  I  Dever  knew  a' man 
that  did  not  like  pancakes,  or  who  could  not  eat 
them  even  at  the  tail  of  a  mighty  dinner.  And 
now,  feeling  that  happy  sensation  of  fulness  which 
puts  a  man  above  kings,  princes,  or  pachas,  we 
ligbtedpur  long  pipes  and  smoked.  Our  stomachs 
were  full  and  our  hearts  were  open.  Talk  of  mu- 
tual sympathy,  of  congenial  spirits,  of  similarity  of 
tastes,  and  all  that  'Tis  the  dinner  which  unlocks 
the  heart ;  yon  feel  yourself  warming  towards  the 
man  that  has  dined  with  you.  The  parts  of  the 
several  animals  which  you  have  forcibly  separated 
seem  drawing  together  and  carrying  you  with 
them.  It  was  in  this  happy  spirit  that  we  lay  like 
warriors,  resting  on  our  arms,  and  talked  over  the 
particulars  of  our  battle. 

And  now,  all  dignity  put  aside  and  all  restraint 
removed,  and  thinking  my  friends  might  have 
recognised  acquaintances  among  the  things  at  the 
table  which  were  strangers  to  me,  and  thinking,  too, 
that  I  stood  on  a  pinnacle,  and  come  what  might  I 
could  not  fall,  I  led  the  way  in  speculating  upon 
the  manner  in  which  Paul  had  served  us.  The 
ice  once  broken,  my  friends  solved  many  of  the 
mysteries,  by  claiming  this,  that,  and  the  other  as 
part  of  their  furniture  and  stores.  In  fact,  they 
were  going  on  most  unscrupulously,  making  it 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  I  had  furnished  any 
thmg  for  my  own  dinner,  and  I  called  in  Paul.  But 
that  functionary  had  no  desire  to  be  questioned ; 
he  hemmed,  and  hawed,  and  dodged  about;  but  I 
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told  him  to  make  a  clean  heart  of  it,  and  then  it 
came  out,  but  it  was  like  drawing  teeth,  that  he 
had  been  on  a  regular  foraging  expedition  among 
their  stores.  The  potatoes  with  which  he  had 
made  such  a  flourish  were  part  of  a  very  small 
stock  furnished  them  by  a  friend,  as  a  luxury  not 
to  be  had^on  the  Nile ;  and  instead  of  the  acknowl- 
edgments which  I  expected  to  receive  on  account 
of  my  dinner,  my  friends  congratulated  me  rather 
ironically  upon  possessing  such  a  treasure  of  a 
steward.  We  sat  together  till  a  late  hour;  were 
grave,  gay,  laughing,  and  lachrymose  by  turns ; 
and  when  we  began  to  doze  over  our  pipes,  betook 
ourselves  to  slumber. 
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Aaeent  of  the  Catanccs. — A  naatical  PatriaicL — Political  Im- 
proTemenL — ^A  Nobian  Damtori  Wazdrobe.~-A  test  of  Friend- 
ship.— ^East  and  West. — ^Moonlight  on  the  Kile. — ^Uses  of  a 
Temple. 

In  the  morning  we  were  up  betimes,  expecting 
another  stirring  day  in  mounting  the  Cataracts. 
Carrjring  boats  up  and  down  these  rapids  is  the 
great  business  of  the  Nubians,  who  live  on  the 
borders  of  Egypt.  It  is  a  business  that  requires 
great  knowledge  and  address ;  and  the  rais  who 
commands  the  large  squad  of  men  necessary  to 
mount  a  boat,  is  an  important  person  among  them. 
He  was  already  there  with  part  of  his  men,  the 
others  being  stationed  among  the  islands  of  the 
Cataracts,  at  the  places  where  their  services  would 
be  needed.  This  rais  was  one  of  the  most  noble- 
looking  men  I  ever  saw.  He  was  more  than 
eighty,  a  native  of  Barbary,  who  had  in  early  life 
wandered  with  a  caravan  across  the  Libyan  desert, 
and  been  leifl,  he  knew  not  why,  on  a  little  island 
among  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile.  As  the  Nubian 
does  now,  firmly  seated  on  a  log  and  paddling 
with  his  hands,  he  had  floated  in  every  eddy,  and 
marked  every  stone  that  the  falling  river  lays  bare 
to  the  eye ;  and  now,  with  the  ejqmrience  of  years, 
he  stood  among  the  Nubians,  confessedly  one  of 
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their  most  skilful  pilots,  through  a  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous  navigation.  He  was  tall 
and  thin,  with  a  beard  of  uncommon  length  and 
whiteness,  a  face  dried,  scarred,  and  wrinkled,  and 
dark  as  it  could  he  without  having  the  blackness 
of  a  negro.  His  costume  was  a  clean  white  tur- 
ban, red  jacket,  and  red  sash,  with  white  trousers, 
red  slippers,  and  a  heavy  club  fastened  by  a  string 
around  his  wrist.  I  am  particular  in  describing 
the  appearance  of  the  hardy  old  man,  for  we  were 
exceedingly  struck  with  it.  Nothing  could  be 
finer  than  his  look,  his  walk,  his  every  movement ; 
and  the*  picture^ue  effect  was  admirably  height- 
ened by  contrast  with  his  swarthy  assistants*  most 
of  whom  were  desperately  ragged,  and  many  of 
them  as  naked  as  ^ley  were  bom.  The  old  man 
came  on  board  with  a  dignity  that  savoured  more 
of  a  youth  passed  amid  the  polish  of  a  European 
court,  than  on  the  sands  of  Barbary,  or  the  rude 
islands  of  the  Nile.  We  received  him  as  if  he 
had  been  the  great  pacha  himself,<gave  hint  coffee 
and  pipes,  and  left  him  to  the  greatest  luxury  of 
the  East,  perfidct  rest,  until  his  services  should  be 
required. 

In  the  mean  time,  with  a  strong  and  favourable 
wind,  we  started  from  the  little  harbour  of  Assouan, 
while  a  throng  of  idlers,  gathered  together  on  the 
beach,  watched  our  departure  with  as  much  inter- 
est as  though  it  were  not  an  event  of  almost. daily 
occurrence.  M^fisi  immediately  above  Assouan 
the  view  extends  over  a  broad  surface,  and  the 
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locks  and  blandB  be^n  to  mnltiply.    The  strong 
wind  enabled  us  to  ascend  some  distance  with  the 
sails ;  but  our  progress  gradually  diminished,  and 
at  length,  while  our  sails  were  yet  filled  almost  to 
bursting,  we  came  to  a  dead  stand,  struggled  vainly 
for  a  while  against  the  increasing  current,  and 
then  M  astern.  The  old  rais,  who  had  sat  quietly 
waldiing  the  movements  of  the  boat,  now  roused 
himself;  and,  at  his  command,  a  naked  Nubian, 
with  a  rope  over  his  shoulders,  plunged  into  the 
river  and  swam  for  the  shore.    At  first  he  swam 
boldly  and  vigorously ;  but  soon  his  strength  began 
to  fail,  and  the  weight  of  the  slackened  rope  effect- 
aally  stopped  his  progress ;  when,  resting  for  a 
little  space,  he  dived  like  a  duck,  kicking  his  heels 
in  the  air,  came  up  clear  of  the  rope,  and  soon 
gained  the  bank.    A  dozen  Nubians  now  threw 
themselves  into  the  water,  caught  the  sinking 
rope,  carried  it  ashore  and  wound  it  round  a  rock. 
Again  the  rais  spoke,  and  fifty  swarthy  bodies 
were  splashing  in  the  water,  and  in  a  moment 
more  ttiey  were  on  the  rocky  bank,  hauling  upon 
the  rope;  others  joined  them,  but  where  they 
came  from  nobody  could  see ;  and  by  the  strength 
of  a  hundred  men,  all  pulling  and  shouting  to- 
gether, and  both  sails  full,  we  passed  the  first 
Cataract. 

Above  this  the  passage  became  more  difficult, 
and  the  old  rais  seemed  to  rise  in  spirit  and  energy 
with  the  emergency.  As  we  approached  the 
second  Cataract  half  a  dozen  ropes  were  thrown 
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out|  and  the  men  seemed  to  nniUiply  as  if  by 
magiCt  springing  up  among  the  rocks  like  a  parcel 
of  black  river-gods.  More  than  two  hundred  of 
them  were  hauling  on  the  ropes  at  once,  climbing 
over  the  rocks,  descending  into  the  river,  and 
again  mounting,  with  their  naked  bodies  shining 
in  the  sun,  all  talking,  tugging,  ordering,  and 
shouting  together ;  and  among  them,  high  above 
the  rest,  was  heard  the  clear  voice  of  the  rais ;  his 
noble  figure,  too,  was  seen,  now  scrambling  along 
the  base  of  a  rock,  now  standing  on  its  summit, 
his  long  arms  thrown  above  his  head,  his  white 
beard  and  ample  dress  streaming  in  the  wind,  until 
the  inert  mass  had  triumphed  over  the  rushing 
river;  when  he  again  took  his  seat  upon  the  deck, 
a^d  in  the  luxury  of  his  pipe  forgot  the  animating 
scene  that  for  a  moment  had  cheated  him  back  to 
youth. 

At  this  season,  there  was  in  no  place  a  fall  of 
more  than  two  feet ;  though  the  river,  breaking 
among  the  almost  innumerable  rocks  and  islands, 
hurried  along  with  great  violence  and  rapidity. 
In  the  midst  of  the  most  furious  rushing  of  the 
waters,  adding  much  to  the  striking  wildness  of 
the  scene,  were  two  figures,  with  their  clothes  tied 
above  their  heads,  sitting  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  apparently,  and  floating  as  if  by  a  miracle. 
They  were. a  man  and  his  wife,  crossing  from  one 
of  the  islands ;  their  bark  a  log,  with  a  bundle  of 
cornstalks  on  each  side ;  too  frail  to  support  their 
weight,  yet  strong  enough  to  keep  them  from 
sinking.       \ 
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And  DOW  all  was  over ;  we  had  passed  the  Cat- 
aracts, catching  our  dinner  at  intervals  as  we  came 
op.  We  had  wound  round  the  beautiful  Island  of 
Philce,  and  the  boat  had  hauled  up  alongside  the 
bank  to  let  me  go  ashore.  The  moment  of  parting 
and  returning  to  my  former  loneliness  had  come, 
and  I  felt  my  courage  failing.  I  verily  believe  that 
if  my  own  boat  had  been  above  the  Cataracts,  I 
should  have  given  up  my  own  project  and  accom* 
panied  my  English  friends.  Paul  was  even  more 
reluctant  to  part  than  his  master.  He  had  never 
travelled  except  with  a  party,  where  the  other  ser- 
vants and  dragomen  were  company  for  him,  and 
afler  one  of  these  chance  encounters,  he  was  for  a 
while  completely  prostrated.  .  The  moment  of 
parting  came  and  passed ;  adieus  were  kindly  said, 
and  with  Paul  and  my  own  rais  for  company,  I  set 
out  on  foot  for  Assouan. 

Directly  opposite  the  Island  of  Philoe  is  a  stop- 
ping-place for  boats,  where  dates,  the  great  produce 
of  Upper  Egypt,  are  brought  in  large  quantities,  and 
deposited  preparatory  to  being  sent  down  to  Cairo. 
All  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile  the  palm-tree 
had  become  more  plentiful,  and  here  it  was  the 
principal  and  almost  only  product  of  the  country* 
Its  value  is  inestimable  to  the  Nubians,  as  well  as 
to  the  Arabs  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  so  well  is  this 
value  known,  and  so  general  is  the  progress  of  the 
country  in  European  improvements,  that  every 
tree  pays  an  annual  tax  to  the  great  reformer. 

The  Nubian  is  interesting  in  his  appearance  and 
character;  his  figure  is  tall,  thin,  sinewy,  and 
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graceful,  possessdng  what  would  be  called  in  civil* 
ized  life  an  unoommon  degree  of  gentility ;  his  face 
18  rather  dark,  though  far  removed  from  African 
blackness ;  his  features  are  long  and  aquiline,  de- 
cidedly  resembling  the  Roman;  the  expression 
of  his  face  mild,  amiable,  and  approaching  to  mel* 
ancholy.  I  remember  to  have  thought,  when  tead- 
ing  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Crusaders,  that  the  metamor- 
phosis of  Kenneth  into  a  Nvibian  was  strained  and 
improbable,  as  I  did  not  then  understand  the  shades 
of  difference  in  the  features  and  complexion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Africa ;  but  observation  has  shown 
me  that  it  was  my  own  ignorance  that  deceived 
me ;  and  in  this,  as  in  other  descriptions  of  Eastern 
.  scenes,  I  have  been  forced  to  admire  the  great  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  details  possessed  by  the 
unequalled  novelist,  and  his  truth  and  liveliness  of 
description. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nubia,  like  all  who  come  nn- 
der  the  rod  of  the  pacha,  suffer  the  accumulated 
ills  of  poverty.  Happily,  they  live  in  a  country 
where  their  wants  are  few ;  the  sun  warms  them, 
and  the  palm-tree  feeds  and  clothes  them.  The 
use  of  firearms  is  almost  unknown,  and  their  wea- 
pons are  still  the  spear  and  shield,  as  in  ages 
long  past  In  the  upper  part  of  Nubia  the  men 
and  women  go  entirely  naked,  except  a  piece  of 
leather  about  six  inches  wide,  cut  in  strings,  and 
tied  about  their  loins ;  and  even  here,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt,  at  least  one  half  of  the  Nubians  ap- 
pear in  the  same  costume. 
,   I  do  not  know  what  has  made  me  introduce  these 
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remarks  upon  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
Nubiaos  here,  except  it  be  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
inddents  of  my  walk  down  to  Aisoaan.  WuAing 
to  get  rid  of  my  unpleasant  feelings  at  parting  with 
my  companions,  I  began  to  bargain  for  one  of  the 
large  heavy  clubs,  made  of  the  palm-tree,  which 
every  Nubian  carries,  and  bought  what  a  Kentuck- 
ian  would  call  a  screamer,  or-an  Irishman  a  tootb* 
pick — a  large  round  club,  about  two  inches  in  di* 
ameter— which  seldom  left  my  hand  till  I  lost  itia 
the  Holy  Land.  Then  seeing  a  Nubian  riding 
backward  and  forward  on  a  dromedary,  showing 
his  paces  like  a  jockey  at  a  horse-market,  I  began 
to  iKii^in  for  him.  I  mounted  him  (the  first  time 
I  had  mounted  a  dromedary),  and  as  I  expected  to 
have  considerable  use  for  him,  and  liked  his  paces, 
I  was  on  the  point  of  buying  him,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  sudden  reflection  diat  I  had  no  means 
of  getting  him  down  to  Cairo.  My  next  essay 
was  upon  more  delicate  ground.  I  began  to  bar« 
gain  for  the  costume  of  a  Nubian  lady,  and,  to  use 
an  expressive  phrase,  though  in  this  ease  not  lit« 
erally  true,  I  bought  it  off  her  bacL  One  of  my 
friends  in  Italy  had  been  very  particular  in  making 
a  collection  of  ladies'  costumes,  and  to  a  man  curi- 
ous in  those  things,  it  struck  me  that  nothing  could 
be  more  curious  than  this.  One  of  the  elements  of 
beauty  is  said  to  be  simplicity ;  and  if  this  be  not  a 
mere  poetical  fiction,  and  beauty  when  unadorned 
is  really  adorned  the  most,  then  was  the  young  Nu- 
bian  girl,  whose  dress  I  bought,  adorned  in  very 
perfection.    In  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  be  more 
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fimpid,  without  going  back  to  the  origin  of  all 
dress,  the  simple  fig-leaf.  She  was  not  mora  than 
sixteen,  with  a  sweet  mild  face,  and  a  figure  that  the 
finest  lady  might  be  proud  to  exhibit  in  its  native 
beauty :  every  limb  charmingly  rounded,  and  every 
muscle  finely  developed.  It  would  have  been  a 
burning  shame  to  put  such  a  figure  into  frock,  pet* 
ticoat,  and  the  other  etceteras  of  a  lady's  dress.  I 
BOW  look  back  upon  this,  and  ,many  other  scenes, 
as  strange,  of  which  I  thought  nothing  at  the  time^ 
when  all  around  was  in  conformity.  I  remember^ 
however,  though  I  thought  nothing  of  seeing  wo- 
men all  but  naked,  that  at  first  I  did  feel  somewhat 
delicate  in  attempting  to  buy  the  few  inches  that 
constituted  the  young  girl's  wardrobe.  Paul  had 
no  such  scruples,  and  I  found,  too,  that,  as  in  the 
road  to  vice,  <'ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
ooAte."  In  short,  I  bought  it»and  have  it  with  me, 
and  to  the  curious  in  such  matters  I  have  no  hesi^ 
tation  in  saying,  that  the  costume  of  a  Nubian  lady 
is  far  more  curious  than  any  thing  to  be  found  in 
Italy,  and  would  make  a  decided  sensation  at  a 
masquerade  or  fancy  ball 

It  was  nearly  dark,  when,  from  the  ruined  height 
of  the  old  city  of  Assouan,  I  saw  my  little  boat 
with  the  flag  of  my  country,  and  near  it,  hardly 
less  welcome  to  my  eyes^  the  red-cross  banner  of 
England.  The  sight  of  these  objects,  assisted  by 
my  multifarious  bargainings,  relieved  me  from  the 
loneliness  I  bad  felt  in  parting  from  my  friends  ; 
and  I  went  on  board  the  English  boat,  hoping  ta 
find  a  party  with  which  I  had  partially  arranged. 
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10  set  out  from  Cairo,  and  which  I  was  ejtiry  day  * 
eipecting.  I  was  disappointed,  howerer;  but 
found  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  was  then  a  stranger^ 
the  English  consul  at  Alexandria.  He  had  been 
eighteen  years  in  the  country,  closely  devoted  to 
his  public  and  private  duties,  without  ever  having 
been  in  Upper  Egypt  On  the  point  of  returning 
homey  to  enjoy  in  his  own  country  and  among  hia 
own  people  the  fruits  of  his  honourable  labours,  he 
had  now  for  the  first  time  ascended  the  Nile.  Ho 
was  accompanied  by  his  daughteri  who  had  reigned 
as  ^  belle  and  beauty  in  the  ancient  city  of  Cleo^ 
patra,  and  her  newly-married  husband.  Coming 
from  home,  their  boat  was  furnished  and  fitted  up 
with  all  kinds  of  luxuries.  Their  tea-table,  in  par* 
ticular,  made  sudi  a  strong  impression  on  me,  that 
when  I  met  them  again  at  Thebes,  I  happened  ta 
find  myself  on  board  their  boat  regularly  about  the 
time  for  the  evening  meal.    I  was  exceedingly 

pleased  with  Mr.  T ;  so  much  so,  that  at 

Thebes  I  gave  him  the  strongest  mark  of  it  a  man 
could  give — I  borrowed  money  of  him ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  remember  his  kindness  in  relieving^ 
me  from  a  situation  which  might  have  embar- 
rassed me. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  sails  were  already 
loosed  and  the  stake  pulled  op^  when  Paul,  from 
the  bank,  cried  out,  *^  A  sail  P  and,  looking  down 
the  river,  I  saw  a  boat  coming  up,  and  again  the 
English  flag.  I  furled  my  sails,  fastened  the  stake,, 
and  waited  till  she  came  up,  and  found  the  party  I 
had  expected.    I  went  on  board  and  breakfitsted 

US 
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with  thera.  They  bad  started  from  Cairo  on  the 
tame  day  with  me;  but  with  their  large  boats 
could  not  keep  up  with  me  against  the  wind. 
They  had  heard  of  me  along  the  river ;  and,  among 
other  things,  had  heard  of  my  having  shot  a  croco- 
dile. Waiting  to  see  them  off  for  the  Island  of 
Philoe,  and  bidding  them  good-by  until  we  should 
meet  at  Thebes,  I  returned  to  my  boat,  and,  letting 
&II  the  sails,  before  they  were  out  of  sight  was 
descending  the  Nile. 

My  face  was  now  turned  towards  home.  Thou- 
sands of  miles,  it  is  truS)  were  between  us ;  but  I 
was  on  the  bosom  of  a  mighty  river,  which  was 
carrying  me  to  the  mightier  ocean,  and  the  waves 
that  were  rolling  by  my  side  were  rapidly  hurry- 
ing on,  and  might  one  day  wash  the  shores  of  my 
native  land.  It  was  a  beautiful  prospect  I  bad 
before  me  now.  I  could  lie  on  the  deck  of  my 
boat,  and  float  hundreds  of  miles,  shooting  at  croe- 
odiles,  or  I  could  go  ashore  and  ramble  among 
modern  villages,  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities, 
and  all  the  time,  I  thought,  I  would  be  advancing 
<m  my  journey.  Before  night,  however,  the  wiiid 
was  blowing  dead  ahead,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
furl  our  sails  and  take  to  our  oars.  But  it  was  all 
of  no  use;  our  boat  was  blown  about  like  a  fea- 
ther ;  carried  around,  backward  and  forward, 
across  the  rivev,  zigzag,  and  at  last  fairly  drivea 
up  the  stream.  With  great  diiSlculty,  we  worked 
down  to  Ombos ;  and  here,  under  the  ruins  of  aa 
ancient  templet  part  of  whidi  had  already  fallen 
into  the  river»  we  imkd  up.  to  the  bank,  and^  ia 
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company  with  half  a  dozen  Arab  boats,  lay  by  till 
morning* 

Man  is  a  gregarious  animal.  My  boatmen  al- 
ways liked  to  stop  where  they  saw  other  boats.  I 
remember  it  was  the  same  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippL  Several  years  since,  when  the  water  was 
low,  I  started  from  Pittsburgh  in  a  flat-bottomed 
boat,  to  float  down  to  New-Orleans.  There,  too, 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  stopping  along  the  bank  at 
nightt  or  in  windy  or  foggy  weather,  and  the  scenes 
and  circumstances  were  so  diflbrent  that  the  con- 
trast was  most  interesting  and  impresATe.  Here 
we  moored  under  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple, 
there  we  made  fast  to  the  wild  trees  of  an  untrod- 
den forest ;  here  we  joined  half  a  dozen  boats  with 
eight  or  ten  men  in  each,  and  they  all  gathered 
round  a  fire,  sipped  cofiee,  smoked,  and  lay  down 
quietly  to  sleep ;  there  we  met  the  dasliing,  roar- 
ing boys  of  the  West,  ripe  for  fun,  frolic,  or  fight 
The  race  of  men  *^  half  horse,  half  alligatOTi  and 
t'other  half  steamboat,"  had  not  yet  passed  away, 
and  whenever  two  boats  met,  these  restless  rovers 
must  ^  do  something" — ^play  cards,  pitch  pennies, 
fight  cocksy  set  fire  to  a  house,  or  have  a  row  of 
some  description.  Indeed,  it  always  involved  a 
long  train  of  interesting  reflections,  to  compare  the 
stillness  and  quiet  of  a  journey  on  this  oldest  of 
rjvers,  with  the  moving  castles  and  the  splashing 
of  paddle-wheels  on  the  great  rivers  of  the  New 
World. 

At  daylight  I  had  mounted  the  bank,  and  was 
groping  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple.    The  por- 
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tico  fronting  the  river  is  a  noble  ruin^nearly  a  huo* 
dred  feet  in  length,  with  three  rows  of  columns^ 
five  in  each  row,  thirty  feet  high^  and  ten  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  principal  figure  on  the 
walls  is  Osiris,  with  a  crocodile  head,  and  the  sa- 
cred tau  in  his  hand.  The  Ombites  were  distin- 
guished for  their  worship  of  the  crocodile,  and  this 
noble  temple  was  dedicated  to  that  bestial  god  r 
among  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  the  wall  t>n 
which  the  sacred  animal  was  led  in  religious  pro« 
cession,  and  the  tank  in  which  he  was  bathed. 

Towards  noon  we  were  approaching  Hadjar 
Silsily,  or  the  Rock  of  the  Chain,  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  river,  produced  on  each  side  by  ranges  of 
sandstone  mountains*  On  the  eastern  side  are  an- 
cient quarries  of  great  extent,  with  the  same  ap- 
pearance of  freshness  as  at  Assouan.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  history  of  these  quarries ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  furnished  material  enough  for  all  the 
cities  on  the  Nile,  as  well  as  the  temples  and  mon- 
uments that  adorned  them.  Whole  mountains  have 
been  cut  away;  and  while  the  solitary  traveller 
walks  among  these  deserted  workshops,  and  looks 
at  the  smooth  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  unfinished  work  around  him,  he  feels  a 
respect  for  the  people  who  have  passed  away, 
greater  than  when  standing  among  the  ruins  of 
their  mighty  temples ;  for  here  he  has  only  the  evi- 
dences of  their  gigantic  industry^  without  being  re- 
minded of  the  gross  and  disgusting  purposes  to 
which  that  industry  was  prostituted.  The  roads 
worn  in  the  stone  by  the  ancient  carriage-wheels 
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tre  still  to  be  seeD,  and  somewhere  among  these 
extensiye  quarries  travellers  have  found  an  unfin- 
ished sphinx.  I  remember  one  place  where  there 
was  an  irregular  range  of  unfinished  doors,  which 
might  well  have  been  taken  for  the  work  of  be- 
ginners, practising  under  the  eyes  of  their  masters. 
Paul  took  a  philosophic  and  familiar  view  of  them, 
and  said  that  it  seemed  as  if,  while  the  men  were 
at  work,  the  boys  playing  around  had  taken  up  the 
tools,  and  amused  themselves  by  cutting  these 
doors. 

On  the  opposite  side,  too,  are  quarries,  and  sev- 
eral ranges  of  tombs,  looking  out  on  the  river,  ex- 
cavated in  the  solid  rock,  with  pillars  in  front,  and 
images  of  deities  in  the  recesses  for  the  altars.  I 
remember  a  beautiful  chamber  overhanging  the 
river  like  a  balcony.  It  had  been  part  of  a  tem« 
pie,  or  perhaps  a  tomb.  We  thought  of  stopfHng 
there  to  dine,  but  our  boat  had  gone  ahead,  and 
OUT  want  of  provisions  was  somewhat  of  an  imped- 
iment. 

At  about  four  o'clock  we  saw  at  a  distance  the 
minaret  of  Edfou.  There  was  no  wind,  the  men 
were  gently  pulling  at  the  oars,  and  I  took  one  my- 
self, much  to  the  uneasiness  of  the  rais,  who  thought 
I  was  dissatisfied.  Sloth  forms  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  composition  of  the  Orientals,  and 
quiet  is  so  material  an  item  in  their  ideas  of  enjoy- 
ment, that  they  cannot  conceive  why  a  man  should 
walk  when  he  can  stand,  why  he  should  stand 
when  he  can  sit,  or,  in  short,  why  he  should  da 
any  thing  when  he  can  sit  still  and  do  nothing. 
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It  was  dark  before  we  arrived  at  Edfou.  I 
mean  it  was  that  period  of  time,  when,  by  Nature's 
laws,  it  should  be  dark ;  that  is,  the  day  had  ended» 
the  sun  had  set  with  that  rich  and  burning  lustre 
which  attends  his  departing  glories  nowhere  but  in 
Egypt,  and  the  mooa  was  shedding  her  pale  light 
over  the  vallejf  of  the  Nile.  But  it  was  a  moon 
that  lighted  up  all  nature  with  a  paler^purcr,  and 
more  lovely  light ;  a  moon  that  would  have  told 
secrets — a  moon — a  moon — in  short,  a  moon  whose 
light  enabled  one  to  walk  over  fields  without  stum«^ 
bling,  and  this  was,  at  the  moment,  the  principal 
consideration  with  me. 

£dfou  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  taking  Paul  and  one  of  the  Arabs  with 
me,  I  set  off  to  view  the  temple  by  moonlight* 
The  town,  as  usual,  contained  mud  houses,  many 
of  them  in  ruins,  a  mosque,  a  bath,  bazars,  the 
usual  apology  for  a  palaCe,  and  more  than  the 
usual  quantity  of  ferocious  dogs ;  and  at  one  cor« 
ner  of  this  miserable  place  stands  one  of  the  mag- 
nificent  temples  of  the  Nile.  The  propylon,  its 
lofty  proportions  enlarged  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
was  the  most  grand  and  imposing  portal  I  saw  in 
Egypt.  From  a  base  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth,  it  rises  on  each 
side  the  gate,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid, 
to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  gradually  narrow- 
ing, till  at  the  top  it  measures  seventy-five  feet  in 
length  and  eighteen  in  breadth.  Judge,  then,  what 
was  the  temple  to  which  this  formed  merely  the 
entrance ;  and  this  was  far  from  being  one  of  the 
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large  temples  of  Egypt    It  measared,  however, 
440  feet  in  length  and  220  in  breadth,  about  equal 
to  the  wfade  space  occupied  by  St.  Paul's  churcb* 
yard*     Its  dromos,  pronaos,  columns,  and  cap- 
itals all  correspond,  and  enclosing  it  is  a  high  wall, 
still  in  a  state  of  perfect  presenration.    I  walked 
round  it  twice,  and  by  means  of  the  wall  erected 
to  exclude  the  unhallowed  gaae  of  the'  stranger^  I 
looked  down  upon  the  interior  of  the  temple.    Built 
by  the  Egyptian^  for  the  highest  uses  to  which  a 
building  could  be  dedicated,  for  the  worship  of 
their  gods,  it  is  now  used  by  the  pacha  as  a  gra* 
nary  and  store-house.    The  portico  and  courtyard, 
and  probably  the  interior  chambers,  were  filled 
ivith  grain.    A  guard  was  stationed  to  secure  it 
against  the  pilfering  ^rabs;  and,  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  the  guard  himself,  he  was  locked  in  at 
sunset,  and  the  key  left  with  the  governor.    The 
lofty  entrance  was  closed  by  a  wooden  door ;  the 
vigilant  guard  was  already  asleep,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  knock  some  time  before  we  could  wake 
him. 

It  was  a  novel  and  extraordinary  scene,  our 
parley  with  the  guard  at  the  door  of  the  temple* 
We  were  standing  under  the  great  propylon,  mere 
insects  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  towers ;  behind  us 
^t  a  little  distance  sat  a  group  of  the  miserable  vil- 
lagers, and  leaning  against  a  column  in  the  porch 
<rfthe  temple  was  the  indistinct  figure  of  the  guard, 
DQotionless,  and  answering  in  a  low  deep  tone,  like 
^  ancient  priest  delivering  the  answers  of  the 
oracles.    By  the  mellow  light  of  the  moon  every 
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tbiog  seemed  magnified ;  the  majestic  proportions 
of  the  temple  appeared  more  majestic,  and  the 
miserable  huts  around  it  still  more  miserable,  and 
the  past  glory  and  the  present  ruin  of  this  once 
most  favoured  land,  rushed  upon  me  with  %  force  I 
had  not  felt  even  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramids.  If  the 
temple  of  that  little,  unknown  city  now  stood  in 
Hyde  Park,  or  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  France^ 
England,  all  Europe  would  gaze  upon  it  with  won- 
der and  admiration ;  and  when  thousands  of  years 
shall  have  rolled  away,  and  they  too  shall  have 
fallen,  there  will  be  no  monument  in  those  proudest 
of  modern  cities,  like  this  in  the  little  town  of  Ed<> 
fou,  to  raise  its  msgestic  head  and  tell  the  passing 
traveller  the  story  of  their  former  greatness. 

Some  of  the  Arabs  proposed  to  conduct  me  to 
the  interior,  through  a  passage  opening  from  the 
ruined  huts  on  the  top ;  but  after  searching  a  while, 
the  miserable  village  could  not  produce  a  candle, 
torch,  or  taper,  to  light  the  way.  But  I  did  not 
care  much  about  it.  I  did  not  care  to  disturb  the 
strong  impressions  and  general  effect  of  that  moon- 
light scene  ;  and  though  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
I  subject  myself  to  the  imputation  of  having  been 
but  a  superficial  observer,  I  would  not  exchange 
the  lively  recollection  of  that  night  for  the  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  every  particular  stone  in 
the  whole  temple. 

I  returned  to  my  boat,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  my 
rais,  ordered  him  to  pull  up  stake  and  drop  down 
the  river.  I  intended  to  drop  down  about  two 
hours  to  ElythiaS)  or  in  Arabic  Elkob.    No  one 
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oa  board  knew  wbere  it  was*  and,  tempted  by  the 
mtldiiess  and  beauty  of  the  night,  [  stayed  on  deck 
till  a  late  hour.  Several  times  we  saw  fires  on  the 
baaksy  wbere  Arab  boatmen  were  passing  the 
nigjht,  and  bailed  them,  bat  no  one  knew  the  place ; 
and  though  seeking  and  inqoiring  of  those  who 
had  spent  all  their  lives  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
we  passed,  without  knowing  it,  a  city  which  once 
carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  Red 
Sea,  where  the  traces  of  a  road  to  the  emerald 
mines  and  the  iall^i  city  of  Berenice  are  still  to  be 
seen,  and  the  ruins  of  whose  temples,  with  the 
beaatiftil  paintings  in  its  tombs,  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  every  traveller. 

We  continued  descending  with  the  current  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  I  betook  myself  to  my 
old  sport  ot  shooting  at  crocodiles  and  pelicans. 
At  about  eleven  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Esoeh,  the 
ancient  Latopc^,  so  called  from  the  worship  of  a 
fish,  now  containing  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
laod  inhabitants.  Here,  too,  the  miserable  sub- 
jects of  the  pacha  may  turn  from  the  contemplation 
of  their  degraded  state  to  the  greatness  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  them.  In  the  centre  of  the 
village,  almost  bnried  by  the  accumulation  of  sand 
from  the  desert,  and  the  ruins  of  Arab  huts,  is 
another  magnificent  temple.  The  street  is  upon  a 
level  with  the  roof,  and  a  hole  has  been  dug  be- 
tween two  columns,  so  as  to  give  entrance  to  the 
interior.  The  traveller  has  by  this  time  lost  the 
feeling  of  wonder  and  indignation  at  the  barbarity 
of  converting  the  wonderful  remains  of  Egyptian 
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skill  and  labour  to  tbe  meanest  uses ;  and  descend'^ 
ii^  between  the  excavated  columns*  finds  himself^ 
without  surprise  or  sorrow,  in  a  large  cleared 
space,  filled  with  grain,  earthen  jars,  and  Arabs. 
The  gigantic  columns,  with  their  lotus-leaved  cap- 
itals, are  familiar  things ;  but  among  the  devices 
on  the  ceiling,  his  wandering  eye  is  fixed  by  cer- 
tain mysterious  characters  which  have  been  called 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  from  which  speculators 
in  science  have  calculated  that  the  temple  was 
built  more  than  six  thousand  years  ago,  before  the 
time  assigned  by  the  Mosaic  account  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world* 

But  this  little  town  contains  objects  of  more  in- 
terest than  the  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple;  for 
here,  among  the  bigoted  followers  of  Mohammed, 
dwell  fifty  or  sixty  Christian  families ;  being  tbe 
last  in  Egypt,  and  standing  on  the  very  outposts 
of  the  Christian  world.  They  exhibited,  however, 
a  melancholy  picture  of  the  religion  they  profess. 
The  priest  was  a  swarthy,  scowling  Arab,  and,  as 
Paul  said,  looked  more  like  a  robber  than  a  pastor. 
He  followed  us  for  bucksheesh,  and,  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  boys,  we  went  to  the  house  of  the  bishop. 
This  bishop,  as  he  is  styled  by  courtesy,  is  a  mis- 
erable-looking old  man ;  he  told  us  he  had  chaige 
of  the  two  churches  at  Esneh,  and  of  all  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  world  beyond  it  to  the  sotUh.  His 
flock  consists  of  about  two  hundred,  poor  wan- 
derers from  the  true  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
knowing  it  only  as  teaching  them  to  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  to  call  upon  the  Son,  and  Virgin, 
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and  a  long  calendar  of  saints.  Oatside  the  door 
of  the  church  was  a  school ;  a  parcel  of  dirty  boys 
sitting  on  the  ground,  under  the  shade  of  some 
palm-trees,  ^ith  a  more  dirty  blind  man  for  their 
master,  who  seemed  to  be  at  the  work  of  teaching 
because  he  was  not  fit  for  any  thing  else.  I  turned 
away  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy,  and  ahnost 
blushed  in  the  presence  of  the  haughty  Mussul- 
mans, to  recognise  the  ignorant  and  degraded  ob» 
jects  around  me  as  my  Christian  brethren. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Thebet,  its  Tfmples  and  great  Ruins. — The  Obelisk  of  Luxor, 

of  Paris. — ^An  Avenue  of  Sphinxes. — Caniae. — ^The  Mummy- 
I    pit«. — Thit  Tombs  of  the  Kings.— The  MemaOfiinm. 

It  was  nearly  noon,  when,  with  a  gentle  breese, 
we  dropped  into  the  harbour  of  Thebes.  The  sun 
was  beating  upon  it  with  meridian  splendour ;  the 
inhabitants  were  seeking  shelter  in  their  miserable 
huts  from  its  scorching  rays,  and  when  we  made 
fast  near  the  remains  of  the  ancient  port,  to  whicb^ 
more  than  thirty  centuries  ago,  the  Egyptian  boat- 
man tied  his  boat,  a  small  group  of  Arabs  smoking 
under  the  shade  of  some  palm-trees,  on  a  point 
above,  and  two  or  three  stragglers  who  came  down 
to  the  bank  to  gaxe  at  us,  were  the  only  living 
beings  we  beheld  in  a  city  which  had  numbered 
its  millions.  When  Greece  was  just  emerging 
from  the  shades  of  barbarism,  and  before  the  name 
of  Rome  was  known,^  Egypt  was  far  advanced  in 
science  and  the  arts,  and  Thebes  the  most  magnifi- 
cent city  in  the  world.  But  the  Assyrian  can^e 
and  overthrew  for  ever  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs. 
The  Persian  war-cry  rang  through  the  crowded 
streets  of  Thebes,  Cambyses  laid  his  destroying 
hands  upon  the  temples  of  its  gods,  and  a  greater 
than  Babylon  the  Great  fell  to  rise  no  more. 
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The  ancient  city  was  twenty-three  miles  in  cir- 
camference.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  was  not  large 
enough  to  contain  it,  and  its  extremities  rested 
upon  the  bases  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia  and 
Africa.  The  whole  of  this  great  extent  is  more  or 
less  strewed  with  ruins,  broken  columns,  and  ave^ 
nues  of  sphinxes,  colossal  figures,  obelisks,  pyram- 
idal gateways,  porticoes,  blocks  of  polished  gran- 
ite, and  stones  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  while 
aboye  them,  ^in  all  the  nakedness  of  desolation,'' 
the  colossal  skeletons  of  giant  temples  are  standing 
**  in  the  unwatered  sands,  in  solitude  and  silence. 
They  are  neither  gray,  nor  blackened ;  there  is  ne 
Lcben,  no  moss,  no  rank  grass  or  mantling  ivy,  t0 
robe  them  and  conceal  their  deformities.  Like  the 
bones  of  man,  they  seem  to  whiten  under  the  sun 
of  the  desert."*  The  sand  of  Africa  has  been  their 
most  fearful  enemy ;  blown  upon  them  for  more 
than  three  thousand  years,  it  has  buried  the  largest 
monuments,  and,  in  some  instances,  almost  entire 
temples. 

At  this  day  the  temples  of  Thebes  are  known 
almost  everywhere,  by  the  glowing  reports  of 
travellers.  Artists  have  taken  drawings  of  all/ 
their  minute  details,  and  I  shall  refer  to  them  very 
briefly.  On  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Nile  are  the 
great  temples  of  Luxor  and  Camac.  The  temple 
of  Luxor  stands  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  built 
there,  as  i&  supposed,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Egyptian  boatmen.  Sefore  the  magnificent  gate- 
way of  this  temple,  until  within  a  few  years,  stood  . 
two  lofty  obelisks,  each  a  single  block  of  red  gran- 
o2 
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ite  more  thas  eighty  feet  high,  covered  with  acolp. 
ture  and  hieroglyphics  fresh  as  if  but  yesterday 
from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor.  One  of  them  has 
been  lately  taken  down  by  the  French,  and  at  this 
moment  rears  its  daring  summit  to  the  skies  in  the 
centre  of  admiring  Paris ;  the  other  is  yet  standing 
on  the  spot  where  it  was  first  erected. 

Between  these  and  the  grand  propyloa  are  i\iro 
colossal  statues  with  mitred  head-dresses,  also  sin- 
gle blocks  of  granite,  buried  to  the  chest  by  sand, 
but  still  rising  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground.    The  grand  propylon  is  a  magnificent 
gateway,  more  than  200  feet  in  length  at  its 
present   base,  and  more  than  sixty  feet  above 
the  sand.    The  whole  front  is  covered  with  sculp- 
ture ;  the  battle-scenes  of  an  Egyptian  warrior,  de- 
signed and  executed  with  extraordinary  force  and 
spirit    In  one  compartment  the  hero  is  repre- 
sented advancing  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  and 
breaking  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  then 
standing,  a  colossal  figure,  in  a  car  drawn  by  two 
fiery  horses,  with   feathers  waving  over   their 
heads,  the  reins  tied  round  his  body,  his  bow  bent, 
the  arrow  drawn  to  its  head,  and  the  dead  and 
wounded  lying  under  the  wheels  of  his  car  and  the 
hoofs  of  his  horses.    In  another  place  several  cars 
are  seen  in  full  speed  for  the  walls  of  a  town,  fugi- 
tives passing  a  river,  horses,  chariots,  and  men 
struggling  to  reach  the  opposite  bank,  while  the 
hero,  hurried  impetuously  beyond  the  rank  of  his 
own  followers,  is  standing  alone  among  the  slain 
and  wounded  who  have  fallen  under  his  formidsr 
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Ue  arm.  At  the  farthest  extremity  he  is  sitting 
on  a  throne  as  a  conqueror,  with  a  sceptre  in  his 
handy  a  row  of  the  principal  captives  before  him, 
each  with  a  rope  around  his  neck  ;  one  with  out- 
stretched hands  imploring  pity,  and  another  on  his 
knees  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  executioner,  while 
above  is  the  vanquished  monarch,  with  his  hands 
tied  to  a  car,  about  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror. 

Passing  this  magnificent  entrance,  the  visiter 
enters  the  dromos,  or  large  open  court,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ruined  portico  formed  by  a  double 
row  of  columns  covered  with  sculpture  and  hiero- 
glyphics; and  working  his  way  over  heaps  of  rub- 
bish and  Arab  huts,  among  stately  columns  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  feet 
in  height,  with  spreading  capitals  resembling  the 
budding  lotus,  some  broken,  some  prostrate,  some 
half  buried,  and  some  lofty  and  towering  as  wiien 
they  were  erected,  at  the  distance  of  600  feet 
reaches  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple. 

But  great  and  magnificent  as  was  tlio  temple 
of  Luxor,  it  served  but  as  a  portal  to  the  greater 
Camac.  Standing  nearly  two  miles  from  Luxor, 
the  whole  road  to  it  was  lined  with  rows  of 
spliinxes,  each  of  a  solid  block  of  granite.  At  this 
end  they  are  broken,  and,  for  the  most  part,  buried 
under  the  sand  and  heaps  of  rubbish.  But,  ap- 
proaching Camac,  they  stand  entire,  still  and  sol- 
emn as  when  the  ancient  Egyptian  passed  be- 
tween them  to  worship  in  the  great  temple  of  Am- 
mon.    Four  grand  propylons  terminate  this  ave- 
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nue  of  sphioxesy  and  passing  through  the  last,  the 
scene  which  presents  itself  defies  description.  Bel- 
zoni  remarks  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes  generally, 
that  he  felt  as  if  he  was  in  a  city  of  giants ;  and  no 
man  can  look  upon  the  splendid  ruins  of  Carnac^ 
without  feeling  humbled  by  the  greatness  of  a  peo- 
ple who  have  passed  away  for  ever.  The  western 
entrance,  facing  the  temple  of  Northern  Dair  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  also  approached  be- 
tween two  rows  of  sphinxes,  is  a  magnificent 
propylon  400  feet  long,  and  forty  feet  in  thickness. 
In  the  language  of  Dr.  Richardson,  **  looking  for- 
ward from  the  centre  of  this  gateway,  the  vast 
scene  of  havoc  and  destftrction  presents  itself  in  all 
the  extent  of  this  immense  temple,  with  its  col- 
umns, and  walls,  and  immense  propylons,  all  pros- 
trate in  one  heap  of  ruins,  looking  as  if  the  thun- 
ders of  heaven  had  smitten  it  at  the  command  of 

*ui  jiKsullcd  God." 

The  field  of  ruins  is  about  a  mite  in  diameter ; 
the  templo  itself  twelve  hundred  feet  long  and  four 
hundred  anJ  twenty  broad.    It  has  twelve  princi- 
pal entrances,  each  of  which  is  approached  through 
rows  of  sphinxes,  as  across  the  plain  from  Luxor, 
and  each  is  composed  of  propylons,  gateways,  and 
other  buildings,  in  themselves  larger  than  most 
other  temples ;  the  sides  of  some  of  them  are  equal 
to  the  bases  of  most  of  the  pyramids,  and  on  each 
side  of  many  are  colossal  statues,  some  sitting, 
others  erect,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height 
In  front  of  the  body  of  the  temple  is  a  large  court, 
with  an  immense  colonnade  on  each  side,  of  thirty 
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colomiw  in  Iength,and  through  the  middle  two  rowi 
of  columns  fifty  feet  in  height ;  then  an  immense 
portico,  the  roof  supported  bjr  184  columns,  firom 
twenty-six  to  thirty«four  feet  in  circumference. 
Next  were  four  beautiful  obelisks  more  than  sev- 
enty feet  high,  three  of  which  are  still  standing ; 
and  then  the  sanctuary,  consisting  of  an  apartment 
about  twenty  feet  square,  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
lai^  blocks  of  highly-polished  granite,  the  ceiling 
studded  with  stars  on  a  blue  ground,  and  the  walls 
covered  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics  represent- 
ing offerings  to  Osiris,  illustrating  the  mysterious 
uses  of  this  sacred  chamber,  and  showing  the  de- 
grading character  of  the  Egyptian  worship.  Be- 
yond this  is  another  colonnade,  and  again  porti- 
coes and  walls  to  another  propylon,  at  a  distance 
of  two  thousand  feet  from  the  western  extremity  of 
the  temple. 

But  these  are  not  half  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  river,  besides  others 
prostrate  and  nearly  buried  under  the  sands,  but 
the  traces  of  which  are  still  visible,  the  temples  of 
Gomou,  Northern  Dair,  Dair-el-Medinet|the  Mem* 
noniuro,  and  Medinet  Abou,  with  their  columns, 
and  sculpture,  and  colossal  figuresi  still  raise  their 
giant  skeletons  above  the  sands.  Volumes  have 
been  written  upon  them,  and  volumes  may  yet  be 
written,  and  he  that  reads  all  will  still  have  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  I  will  only 
add,  that  all  these  temples  were  connected  by  long 
avenues  of  sphmxes,  statues,  propylons,  and  colos- 
sal figures,  uid  the  reader's  imagination  will  work 
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cut  tlie  imposing  scene  that  was  presented  in  tbe 
crowded  streets  of  the  now  desolate  city,  when, 
with  ail  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  pagan  idol- 
atry, ttie  priests,  bearing  the  sacred  image  of  their 
gody  and  followed  by  thousands  of  the  citizeas, 
made  their  annual  procession  from  temple  to  tem- 
ple, and,  *<  with  harps,  and  cymbals,  and  songs  of 
rejoicing,''  brought  back  their  idol  and  replaced 
him  In  his  shrine  in  the  grand  temple  at  Carnac. 

The  rambler  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes  will 
often  ask  himself,  ''Where  are  the  palaces  of  tbe 
kings,  and  princes,  and  people  who  worshipped  in 
these  mighty  temples  V    With  the  devout  though 
degraded  spirit  of  religion  that  possessed  the  Egyp- 
tians, they  seem  to  have  paid  but  little  regard  to 
their  earthly  habitations ;  their  temples  and  their 
tombs  were  the  principal  objects  tiiat  engrossed 
the  thoughts  of  this  extraordinary  people.    It  has 
been  well  said  of  them  that  they  regarded  the  hab- 
itations of  the  living  merely  as  temporary  resting- 
plaoes,  while  the  tombs  were  regarded  as  perma- 
nent and  eternal  mansions ;  and  while  not  a  vestige 
of  a  habitation  is  to  be  seen,  the  tombs  remain, 
monuments  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  perhaps 
even  more  wonderful  than  the  ruins  of  their  tem- 
ples.   Clinging  to  the  cherished  doctrine  of  tbe 
metempsychosis,  the  immortal  part,  on  quitting  its 
earthly  tenement,  was  supposed  to  become  a  wan- 
dering, migratory  spirit,  giving  life  and  vitality  to 
some  bird  of  the  air,  some  beast  of  the  field,  or 
some  fish  of  the  sea,  waiting  for  a  regeneration  in 
the  natural  body.    And  it  was  of  the  very  esseno^ 
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of  this  faith  to  incnleate  a  pioos  regard  fer  the 
lecority  and  preserration  of  the  dead.  The  ^hole 
moontain-side  on  the  western  back  of  the  river  is 
one  -vast  Necropolis.  The  open  doors  of  tombs 
are  seen  in  long  ranges  and  at  different  elevations, 
and  on  the  plain  large  pits  have  been  opened,  in 
which  have  been  found  a  thousand  mummies  at  a 
time.  For  many  years,  and  until  a  late  order  of 
the  pacba  preventing  it,  the  Arabs  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  rifling  the  tombs  to  sell  the  mummies 
to  travellers.  Thousands  have  been  torn  from 
the  places  where  pious  hands  had  laid  them,  and  the 
bones  meet  the  traveller  at  every  step.  The  Arabs 
use  the  mummy-cases  for  firewood,  the  bitumi^ 
nous  matters  used  in  the  embalment  being  well 
adapted  to  ignition;  and  the  epicurean  traveller 
nmy  cook  his  breakfast  with  the  coffin  of  a  king. 
Notwithstanding  the  depredations  that  have  been 
committed,  the  mummies  that  have  been  taken 
away  and  scattered  all  over  the  world,  those  that 
have  been  burnt,  and  others  that  now  remain  in 
fragments  around  the  tombs,  the  numbers  yet  un* 
disturbed  are  no  doubt  infinitely  greater ;  for  the 
practice  of  embalming  is  known  to  have  existed 
from  the  earliest  periods  recorded  in  the  history  of 
Egypt ;  and,  by  a  rough  computation,  founded  upon 
the  age,  the  population  of  the  city,  and  the  average 
duration  of  human  life,  it  is  supposed  that  there 
are  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  mummied  bodies 
in  the  vast  Necropolis  of  Thebes. 

Leaving  these  resting-places  of  the  dead,  I  turn 
for  one  moment  to  those  of  more  than  royal  mag- 
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ntfieence,  called  the  tombs  of  the  kings.    The 
world  can  show  nottnng  like  them ;  and  he  who 
has  not  seen  them  can  hardly  beiieve  in  their  exist* 
ence.    They  lie  in  the  valley  of  Biban-el-Melook» 
a  dark  and  gloomy  opening  in  the  sand-stotie 
mountains,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from 
Gornoo.    The  road  to  them  is  over  a  dreary  waste 
of  sands,  and  their  doors  open  from  the  most  deso- 
late spot  that  the  imagination  can  conceive.    Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  says,  that  forty*seven  of  these  tombs 
were  entered  on  the  sacred  registers  of  the  Eg7p» 
tian  priestS)  only  seventeen  of  which  remained  at 
the  time  of  his  visit  to  Egypt,  about  sixty  years 
B.  C.    In  our  own  days,  the  industry  and  enter* 
prise  of  a  smgle  individual,  the  indefatigaUe  Bel- 
aoni,  have  brought  to  light  one  that  was  probably 
entirely  unknown  in  the  time  of  the  Grecian  trav- 
eller.   The  entrance  is  by  a  narrow  door ;  a  sim- 
ple excavation  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  without 
device  or  ornament.     That  discovered  by  Belzoni 
is  three  hundred  and  nine  feet  long,  and  contains 
fourteen  chambers  of  difierent  sizes.  The  entrance- 
hall,  which  is  extremely  beautiful,  is  twenty-seven 
feet  long  and  twenty*five  broad,  having  at  the  end 
a  large  door  opemng  into  another  chamber,  twenty- 
eight  feet  by  twenty-five,  the  walls  covered  with 
figures  drawn  in  outline,  but  perfect  as  if  recently 
done.    Descending  a  large  staircase  and  passing 
through  a  beautiful  corridor,  Belzoni  came  to  an- 
other staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  entered 
another  apartment,  twenty*four  feet  by  thirteen, 
and  so  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  paintings, 
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that  he  called  it  the  Hall  of  Beantjr.  The  tides  of 
all  the  cbamben  and  corridors  are  coTered  with 
acdptare  aod  paiDtings;  the  colours  appearing 
fresher  as  the  vbiter  advances  towards  the  interior 
of  the  tomb ;  and  the  walls  of  this  chamber  are 
covered  with  the  figores  of  Egyptian  gods  and 
goddesses,  seeming  to  hover  round  and  guard  the 
remains  of  the  honoured  dead. 

Farther  on  is  a  lai^  hall,  twenty-eight  fceC  long 
end  twentynseven  lm>ad,  supported  by  two  rowv  <rf 
eqpiare  pillars,  which  Belsoni  called  the  Hall  of  PiK 
lars;  and  beyond  this  is  the  entry  to  a  lafge  satooE 
with  a  vaulted  roof,  thirty-two  feet  in  length  and 
twenty-seven  in  breadth.  Opening  from  thie 
were  several  other  chambers  of  different  dimen* 
sions,  one  of  them  unfinished,  and  one  forty-three 
feet  long  by  seventeen  feet  six  inches  wide,  m 
which  he  fi>nnd  the  mununy  cf{  a  ball ;  but  in  the 
centre  of  the  grand  saloon  was  a  sarcophagus  of 
the  finest  oriental  alabaster,  only  two  inchee 
thick,  minutely  sculptured  within  and  withovC 
with  several  hundred  figures,  and  perfectly  trana^ 
parent  when  a  light  was  placed  within  it 

All  over  the  corridors  and  chambers  the  walk 
are  adorned  with  sculptures  and  paintings  in  ia» 
taglio  and  relief,  representing  gods,  goddesses,  and 
the  hero  of  the  tomb  in  the  most  prominent  events 
of  his  life,  priests,  religious  processions  and  sacri- 
fices, boats  and  agricultural  scenes,  and  the  most 
&miliar  pictures  of  every-day  life,  in  colours  as 
fresh  as  if  they  were  painted  not  more  than  a 
month  ago ;  and  the  large  saloon,  lighted  up  witU 

VOIm 
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Che  blaze  of  our  torchee,  seemed  more  fitted  for  « 
banqueting-hall  for  song  and  dance^than  abarial* 
place  of  the  dead.  All  travellers  concur  in  pro- 
nouncing the  sudden  transition  from  the  dreary 
desert  without  to  these  magnificent  tombs,  as  oper* 
ating  like  a  scene  of  enchantment ;  and  we  may 
imagine  what  must  have  been  the  sensations  of 
Belzoni,  when,  wandering  with  the  excitement  of 
a  first  discoverer  through  these  beautiful  corridors 
and  chambers,  he  found  himself  in  the  great  sa* 
loon,  leaning  over  the  alabaster  sarcophagus.  An 
old  Arab  who  accompanied  us  remembered  Bel- 
zoni, and  pointed  out  a  chamber  where  the  fortu- 
nate explorer  entertained  a  party  of  European 
travellers,  who  happened  to  arrive  there  at  that 
time ;  making  the  tomb  of  Pharaoh*  ring  with 
•houts  and  songs  of  merriment. 

At  different  times  I  wandered  among  all  these 
tombs.  All  were  of  the  same  general  character ; 
all  possessed  the  same  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  design  and  finish,  and  in  all,  at  the  extreme 
end,  was  a  large  saloon,  adorned  with  sculpture 
and  paintings  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  con- 
taining a  single  sarcophagus.  '*  The  kings  of  the 
nations  did  lie  in  glory,  every  one  in  his  owe 
house,  but  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave  like  an 
abominable  branch."  Everysarcophagus  is  broken, 
and  the  bones  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  are  scattered. 
In  one  I  picked  up  a  scull.  I  mused  over  it  a 
moment,  and  handed  it  to  Paul,  who  moralized  at 

*  SuppoMdtobethetombofFhanohNeclKK 
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large.  "  That  man,**  said  he,  "  once  talked,  and 
knghed,  and  sang,  and  danced,  and  ate  maca* 
loni."  Among  the  paintings  on  the  walls  was 
lepresented  a  heap  of  hands  severed  from  the 
arms,  showing  that  the  hero  of  the  tomb  had 
played  the  tyrant  in  his  brief  hour  on  earth.  I 
dashed  the  scull  against  a  stone,  broke  it  in  frag- 
ments, and  pocketed  a  piece  as  a  memorial  of  a 
king.  Paul  cut  off  one  of  the  ears,  and  we  left  the 
tomb. 

Travellers  and  commentators  concur  in  suppo- 
sing that  these  magnificent  excavations  must  have 
been  intended  for  other  uses  than  the  burial,  each 
of  a  single  king.  Perhaps,  it  is  said,  like  the 
diambers  of  imagery  seen  by  the  Jewish  prophet, 
they  were  the  scene  of  idolatrous  rites  performed 
^in  the  dark  f  and,  as  the  Israelites  are  known  to 
have  been  mere  copyists  of  the  Egyptians,  these 
tombs  are  supposed  to  illustrate  the  words  of  Eze- 
kiel  :^^'  Then  said  he  to  me,  Son  of  man,  dig  now 
in  the  wall ;  and  when  I  had  digged  in  the  wall, 
behold  a  door.  And  he  said  unto  me,  Go  in,  and 
see  the  abominable  things  that  they  do  there.  So 
I  went  in,  and  saw,  and  behold,  every  form  of 
creeping  thing  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the 
idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  portrayed  upon  the 
wall  round  about." — ^Ezek.,  viii.,  8-10. 

Amid  the  wrecks  of  former  greatness  which 
tower  above  the  plain  of  Thebes,  the  inhabitanta 
who  now  hover  around  the  site  of  the  an<»ent  city 
are  perhaps  the  most  miserable  in  Egypt.  On  one 
side  of  the  river  they  build  their  mud  huts  around* 
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the  rniDS  of  the  temples,  and  on  the  other  their 
best  habitations  are  in  the  tombs;  wherever  a 
small  space  has  been  cleared  out,  the  inhabitants 
crawl  in,  with  their  dogs,  goats,  sheep,  women, 
and  children ;  and  the  Arab  is  passing  rich  who 
has  for  his  sleeping-place  the  sarcophagus  of  an 
ancient  Egyptian. 

I  have  several  times  spoken  of  my  intended 
journey  to  the  great  Oasis.  Something  was  yet 
wanting  in  my  voyage  on  the  Nile.  It  was  calm,, 
tame,  and  wanting  in  that  high  excitement  which 
I  had  expected  from  travelling  in  a  barbarous 
country.  A  woman  and  child  might  go  safely 
from  Cairo  to  the  Cataracts ;  and  my  blood  began 
to  run  sluggishly  in  my  veins.  Besides,  I  had  a 
great  euriosity  to  see  an  oasis ;  a  small  spot  of 
green  fertile  land  in  the  great  desert,  rising  in  soli- 
tary beauty  before  the  eyes  of  the  traveller,  after 
days  of  journeying  through  arid  wastes,  and  du 
vided  by  vast  sandy  ramparts  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  l^e  very  name  of  the  great  Oasis  in  the 
Lybian  desert  carried  with  it  a  wild  and  almost 
fearful  interest,  too  powerful  for  me  to  resist.  It 
was  beyond  the  beaten  track ;  and  the  sheik  with 
whom  I  made  my  arrangements  insisted  on  my 
taking  a  guard,  telling  me  that  he  understood  the 
character  of  his  race,  and  an  Arab  in  the  desert 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  rob  an  unpro-i^ 
tected  traveller.  For  my  own  part,  I  bad  more 
fear  of  being  followed  by  a  party  of  the  very  un- 
prepossessing fellows  who  were  stealthily  dig^n^ 
«mong  the  tombs,  and  all  of  whom  knew  of  the 
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preparations  for  our  journey,  than  from  any  W0 
might  encounter  in  the  desert  I  must  confess, 
howeyer,  that  I  was  rather  amused  when  I  re* 
Tiewed  my  body-guard/ and,  with  the  gravest  air 
in  the  world,  knocked  out  the  primings  from  their 
guns,  and  primed  them  anew  with  the  best  of  Eng- 
lish powder.  When  I  got  through  I  was  on  the 
point  of  discharging  them  altogether,  but  it  would 
have  broken  the  poor  fellows'  hearts  to  disappoint 
them  of  their  three  piasters  (about  fifteen  cents) 
per  diem,  dearly  earned  by  a  walk  all  day  in  the 
desert,  and  a  chance  of  being  shot  at. 

In  the  afternoon  before  the  day  fixed  for  my  de- 
parture, I  rode  by  the  celebrated  Memnons,  the 
Damy  and  Shamy  of  the  Arabs.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  it  was  the  last  time,  but  I  had  never  be- 
fore looked  upon  them  with  so  much  interests 
Among  the  mightier  monuments  of  Thebes,  her 
temples  and  her  tombs,  I  had  passed  these  ancient 
statues  with  a  comparatively  careless  eye,  scarce- 
ly bestowing  a  thought  even  upon  the  ^^cal  Mem- 
non.  Now  1  was  in  a  different  mood,  and  looked 
upon  its  still  towering  form  with  a  feeKng  of  mel- 
ancholy interest  I  stood  before  it  and  gazed  up 
at  its  worn  face,  its  scars  and  bruises,  and  my 
heart  warmed  to  it  It  told  of  exposure,  for  un* 
known  ages,  to  the  rude  assaults  of  the  elements', 
and  the  ruder  assaults  of  man.  I  climbed  upon 
the  pedestal — upon  the  still  hardy  legs  of  the  Mem- 
Bon.  I  pored,  over  a  thousand  inscriptions  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  A  thousand  names  of  strangers 
from  distant  lands,  who  had  come  like  me  to  do 
p2 
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homage  to  the  mighty  monoments  of  Thebes; 
Greekf  and  Romans  who  had  been  in  their  gravee 
inoro  than  2000  years,  and  v^ho  had  written  with 
their  own  hands  that  they  had  heard  the  voice  of 
the  vocal  Mennon.  But^  alas  I  the  voiee  has  de- 
parted from  Memnon ;  the  soul  has  ied,  and  il 
stands  a  gigantic  skeleton  in  a  grave  of  ruins.  I 
returned  to  my  boal»  and  in  ten  minutes  thereafter,, 
if  the  vocal  Memnon  had  bellowed  in  my  ears,  hat 
oorid  not  have  waked  me^ 


CHAPTER  X. 

n«  Anb»  and  tb»  Pacha.— Maieh  mt0  the  DMerl.— Arab  Chris^ 
tiaiM. — A  cold  Reception*. — ^Arab  Ponctuality.-^A  Night  in  » 
OkDivveat.— Ab  ArabChriatian  Prieat.— -SpecnlatiTe  Uteology.^-^ 
A  Jsomey  aaded  bafon  aommaacad. 

Eabxt  in  the  mommg  I  was  on  the  banki  wait-^ 
iQg  for  my  caravan  and  guides.  I  had  every  thing 
ieady»  rice,  macaroni,  bread,  biscuit^  a  hare,  and  a 
few  shirts^  I  bad  given  instruetions  to  my  rais  U> 
take  my  boat  down  to  Siout,  and  wail  for  me 
there,  as  my  intention  was  to  go  from  the  great 
Oasis  to  the  Qaais  of  Siwah,  containing  the  ruins  of 
the  tempb  of  Jupiter  Amou>n,  to  destroy  which 
Cambyses  had  sent  from,  this  very  spot  an  army  of 
60,000  men,  who,  by-the-way,  left  their  bones  oa 
the  sands  of  Afkica;.  and  I  need  not  remind  the 
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leader  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  vii ited  it  ia 
peraoiit  and  been  acknowledged  by  the  priests  as 
the  SOD  of  Jupiten  I  waited  a  little  longer,  and 
theo»  becoming  impatient,  mounted  a  donkey  to 
ride  to  the  sheik's.  My  rais  and  crew  aeconw 
panied  me  a  little  way ;  they  were  the  only  per- 
sons to  bid  us  farewell ;  and,  as  Paul  remarked,  if 
we  never  got  back,  they  were  the  only  persons  to 
make  any  report  of  us  to  our  friends. 

The  sheik's  house  was  situated  near  the  moun* 
tuns,  in  the  midst  of  the  tombs  forming  the  great 
Necropolis  of  Thebes,  and  we  found  him  sur- 
rounded by  fifty  or  sixty  men,  an4  women  and 
children  without  number,  all  helping  to  fit  out  the 
expedition.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  much  choice 
among  them ;  but  I  picked  out  my  body-guard, 
and  when  I  lodged  at  their  swarthy  visages  by 
broad  daylighti  I  could  not  help  asking  the  sheik 
what  security  I  had  against  them.  The  sheik 
seemed  a  little  touched,  but,  pointing  to  the  open 
doors  of  the  tombs,  and  the  miserable  beings  around 
us^  he  said  that  he  had  their  wires  and  childien  in 
his  hands  as  pledges  f<Nr  my  safety.  Of  the  sheik 
himself  I  knew  nothing,  except  that  he  was  sheik. 
I  knew,  too,  that  though  by  virtue  of  the  pacha's 
firmao  he  waa  bound  to  do  every  thing  he  could  for 
me,  he  waa  no  firiend  to  the  pacha  or  his  govern- 
ment ;  for  one  evening,  in  speaking  of  the  general 
poverty  of  the  Arabs,  he  said  that  if  one  fourth  of 
them  owned  a  musket,  one  charge  of  powder,  and 
one  ball,  before  morning  there  would  not  be  a  Turk 
in  Egypt*    However,  I  knew  all  this  before. 
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At  12  o'clock  the  last  sack  of  biscait  was  packed 
upon  the  camels,  and  I  mounted  a  fine  dromedary, 
while  my  companions  bade  farewell  to  their  mves, 
children,  and  friends ;  a  farewell  so  calm  and  quiet, 
particularly  for  a  people  whose  blood  was  warmed 
by  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  that  it  seemed  cold 
and  heartless. 

My  caravan  consisted  of  six  camels,  or  rather 
four  camels  and  two  dromedaries,  four  camel^ 
drivers  armed  with  swords,  eight  men  with  pistols 
and  muskets,  Paul,  and  myself.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  undertaken  a  journey  in  the  desert.  My 
first  endeavour  was  to  learn  something  of  the  char- 
acter of  my  companions,  and  even  Paul  became 
perfectly  satisfied  and  pleased  with  the  journey, 
when  upon  acquaintance  he  found  that  their  ugly 
outsides  gave  no  true  indication  of  the  inward 
man. 

Our  guide,  he  who  was  to  conduct  us  through 
the  pathless  desert,  was  not  yet  with  us ;  he  lived 
at  a  vilittge  about  four  miles  distant,  and  a  messen-^ 
ger  had  been  sent  forward  to  advise  him  of  our  com- 
ing. Riding  for  the  last  time  among  the  ruined 
temples  of  Thebes,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
eity,  our  road  lay  behind  the  valley  bordering  the 
river,  and  along  the  edge  of  the  desert.  On  one 
side  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  val* 
leys  of  the  Nile,  well  cultivated,  and  mi  this  season 
of  the  year  covered  with  the  richest  greens  ^  on 
the  other  were  barren  mountains  and  a  sandy  des- 
•rt 

In  about  four  hours  we  saw,  crossing  the  valleji, 
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ind  stopping  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  a  single 
Arab.  It  was  our  messenger,  come  to  tell  us  that 
our  guide  would  meet  us  at  a  Christian  churchy 
about  four  hours'  march  in  the  desert.  We  now 
left  the  borders  of  the  valley,  and  struck  directly 
into  the  desert  Before  us,  at  some  distance  over 
a  sandy  plain,  was  a  high  range  of  sandstone  moun- 
tains, and  beyond  these  was  the  mighty  waste  of 
sand  and  barrenness.  Towards  evening,  we  saw 
from  afar  the  church  at  which  we  were  to  meet 
our  guide.  It  was  the  only  object  that  rose  above 
the  level  of  the  sands ;  and  as  the  setting  sun  was 
fast  reminding  us  that  the  day  was  closing,  it 
looked  like  a  resting-place  for  a  weary  traveller. 

Congratulating  myself  upon  my  unexpected  good 
fortune  in  meeting  with  those  who  bore  the  name 
of  Christians,  I  was  still  more  happy  in  the  pros* 
pect|  for  this  night  at  least,  of  sleeping  under  a 
roof.  As  we  approached  we  saw  the  figure  of  a 
man  stealing  along  the  wall,  and  were  near  enough 
to  hear  the  hasty  closing  of  the  door,  and  the  heavy 
drawing  of  bolts  inside.  It  was  nine  o'clock,  when 
we  dismounted  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  con- 
vent, but  received  no  answer ;  we  knocked  again 
and  again  without  success.  We  then  commenced 
a  regular  battery.  I  rattled  against  the  door  with 
my  Nubian  club,  in  a  small  way  like  Richard  at  the 
gate  of  the  castle  of  Front  de  Boeuf;  but  my  blows 
did  not  tell  like  the  battle-axe  of  the  Lionhearted» 
and  the  churlish  inmates,  secure  behind  their  strong 
walls,  paid  no  regard  to  us.  Tired  of  knockii^ 
and  irritated  at  this  inhospitable  treatment  from 
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men  calling  themselves  Cbristians,  I  walked  round 
the  building,  to  see  if  by  accident  there  was  not 
some  back-door  left  open.  The  convent  was  en* 
closed  by  a  square  wall  of  unbumt  brick,  twelve 
or  fouiteen  feet  high,  and  not  a  door,  window,  or 
loophole  was  to  be  seen.  It  was  built  for  defence 
against  the  roving  Arabs,  and  if  we  had  intended  to 
storm  it,  we  could  not  have  found  an  assailable 
point.  I  returned,  texed  and  disappointed,  and 
calling  away  the  men,  and  almost  cursing  the  un- 
christian  spirit  of  its  inmates,  I  pitched  my  ten^ 
under  its  walls,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  desert. 

I  had  hardly  stretched  myself  upon  my  mat,  be- 
fore I  heard  the  smart  trot  of  a  dromedary,  and 
presently  my  guide,  whom  I  had  almost  forgotten, 
dismounted  at  the  door  of  the  tent.  He  was  a  tall, 
hard-faced,  weather-beaten  roan  of  about  fifty,  the 
white  hairs  just  beginning  to  make  their  appear- 
ance  in  his  black  beard.  I  wanted  to  have  a  good 
view  of  him,  and  calling  him  inside,  gave  him  a  seat 
on  the  mat,  a  pipe,  and  coffee.  He  told  me  that 
for  many  years  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
once  a  year  to  the  Oasis,  on  a  trading- voyage,  and 
that  he  knew  the  road  perfectly.  Almost  the  first 
thing  he  said  was,  that  he  supposed  I  intended  to 
remain  there  the  next  day.  The  Arabs,  like  most 
other  Orientals,  have  no  respect  for  the  value  of 
time ;  and  among  the  petty  vexations  of  travelling 
among  them,  few  annoyed  me  more  than  the  eter- 
nal **  bokhara,"  **  bokhara," — « to-morrow,''  « to- 
morrow."   When  they  first  sent  to  this  guide  to 
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know  whether  he  could  engage  with  me,  he  said 

he  was  ready  at  any  moment,  by  which  he  probably 

meant  a  week's  notice ;  and  ^ben  they  sent  woid 

that  I  had  named  a  particular  day,  he  probably 

thought  that  I  would  be  along  in  the  course  of  two  or 

three  thereafter,  and  was  no  doubt  taken  by  surprise 

-when  the  roesaengei'  came  to  tell  him  that  I  was 

fldready  on  the  march.    I  of  course  had  no  idea  of 

remaining  there.    He  told  me  that  I  bad  better 

Atay ;  that  one  d%y  could  not  make  any  difference, 

and  finally  said  he  had  no  bread  baked,  and  must 

have  a  day  or  two  to  prepare  himself.   I  answered 

that  he  had  told  the  sheik  at  Thebes  that  he  would 

be  ready  at  any  moment — ^that  it  was  absurd  to 

think  I  would  wait  there  in  the  desert — that  I 

would  not  be  trifled  with,  and  if  he  was  not  ready 

the  next  morning,  I  would  ride  over  to  his  village 

and  make  complaint  to  the  sheik.    After  a  long 

parley,  which  those  only  can  imagine  who  have 

had  to  deal  with  Arabs,  be  promised  to  be  there  at 

sunrise  the  next  morning,  and  took  his  leave. 

After  supper,  when,  if  ever,  a  man  should  feel 
good-natured,  I  again  began  to  feel  indignant  at 
the  churlish  inmate^  of  the  convent,  and  resolved 
upon  another  effort  to  see  what  stuff  these  Chris- 
tians were  made  of.  I  knew  that  the  monks 
in  these  isolated  places,  among  fanatic  Mussul- 
mans, were  sometimes  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
carnal  weapons ;  and  telling  Paul  to  keep  a  lookout, 
and  give  me  notice  if  he  saw  the  barrel  of  a  mus- 
ket presenting  itself  over  the  wall,  I  again  com- 
menced thundering  at  the  door ;  almost  at  the  first 
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blow  it  was  thrown  wide  open,  with  a  suddenness 
that  startled  me,  and  a  dark,  surly,  and  half-naked 
Arab  stood  facing  me  in  the  doorway.    He  had 
been  reconnoitring,  and  though  not  sufficiently 
assured  to  come  out  and  welcome  us,  he  was  read  j- 
to  open  when  again  summoned*    With  no  small 
degree  of  asperity*  and  certainly  without  the  meek- 
ness of  the  character  upon  which  I  was  then  pre- 
suming, I  asked  him  if  that  was  his  Christian  spirit, 
to  let  a  stranger  and  a  Christian  sleep  outside  his 
walls  when  he  had  a  roof  to  shelter  him ;  and*  be- 
fore he  could  interpose  a  word,  I  had  read  him  a 
homily  upon  the  Christian  virtues,  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  some  pulpits.    He  might  have  re- 
torted upon  me,  that  with  the  Christian  duties 
coming  so  glibly  from  my  tongue,  I  was  amazingly 
deficient  in  the  cardinal  rirtue  of  forbearance ;  but 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  I  had  'not 
been  excluded  by  the  hands  of  Christiana    The 
priests  and  monks  had  gone  to  a  neighbouring  vil. 
lage,  and  he  was  left  alone.     I  followed  him 
through  a  sort  of  courtyard  into  a  vestibule,  where 
was  a  noble  fire,  with .  a  large  caldron  boiling 
over  it    He  neither  asked  me  to  stay  nor  told  me 
to  go,  and  seated  himself  by  the  fire,  perfectly  in* 
diflferont  to  my  movements.    As  soon  as  I  had 
satisfied  myself  that  he  was  alone,  and  saw  that 
my  Arabs  had  followed  me,  I  thought  I  ran  no 
risk  in  considering  the  building  as  a  castle  which  I 
bad  stormed,  and  him  as  the  captive  of  my  bow 
and  spear.    I  therefore  required  him  to  show  rae  the 
interior  of  the  conventi  and  he  immediately  took 
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ip  a  blazing  stick  from  the  fire*  and  cooducled  tne 
witbio ;  and  when  I  told  him  that  I  meant  to  sleep 
there,  he  aaid  it  would  be  for  him  a  night  ^whiteaa 
milk.'' 

From  the  vestibule  the  door  opened  into  the 
chapel,  whidi  consisted  of  a  long  apartment  rua- 
niog  transversely,  the  door  in  the  centre ;  the  floor 
was  covered  with  mats,  ostrich-eggs  were  sus- 
pended from  the  ceilings,  and  three  or  four  recesses 
contained  altairs  to  favourite  saints*  Directly  op* 
posite  the  door  was  a  larger  recess,  in  which  stood 
the  great  altar,  separated  by  a  railing,  ornamented 
with  bone  and  mother  of  pearU  and  over  the  top 
were  four  jHctures  of  St  Geoige  slaying  the 
dragon*  I  walked  up  and  down  the  chapel  two 
or  three  timesi  followed  in  silence  by  my  swarthy 
friends,  aot  a]t(^ether  with  the  reverential  spirit 
of  a  pious  Christian,  but  with  the  pruden<;e  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  looking  out  for  the  best  place  to 
sleep,  and  finally  deposited  my  mat  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  altar. 

I  might  better  have  slept  on  the  sand,  after  all, 
for  the  walls  of  the  church  were  damp,  and  a 
atroog  current  of  air  from  the  large  window  above 
bad  been  pouring  in  upon  me  the  whole  night 
When  I  first  woke  I  felt  as  if  pinned  to  the  floqr* 
and  I  was  startled  and  alarmed  at  the  recurrence 
of  a  malady,  because  of  which  I  was  then  an  exile 
from  home.  I  went  outside,  and  found,  although 
it  was  late,  that  the  guide  had  not  come.  If  he 
bad  been  there  I  should  no  doubt  havf  gone  op« 
but,  most  fortunately  for  me,  I  had  time  to  reflect. 

voim  : 
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I  wts  a  changed  man  since  the  day  before;  tof 
buoyancy  of  spirit  was  gone,  and  I  was  depressed 
and  dejected.  I  sent  a  messenger,  however,  for 
the  guide;  and,  while  I  was  sitting  under  the 
wails*  hesitating  whether  I  should  expose  myself 
to  the  long  and  dreary  journey  before  me,  I  saw 
four  men  coming  across  the  desert  towards  the  con* 
vent  They  were  the  priests  and  three  of  his  Chriau 
tian  flock ;  and  their  greeting  was  such  as  to  make 
me  reproach  myself  for  the  injustice  I  had  done 
the  Arab  Christians,  and  feel  that  there  was  some* 
thing  in  that  religion,  even  in  the  corrupt  state  in 
which  it  existed  there,  that  had  power  to  open  and 
warm  the  heart  The  priest  was  a  tall  thin  man, 
his  dark  face  almost  covered  with  a  black  beard 
and  mustaches,  and  wore  the  common  blue  gown 
6f  the  better  class  of  Arabs,  with  a  square  black 
eap  on  his  head,  and  his  feet  bare.  I  could  not 
onderstand  him,  but  I  could  read  in  his  face  that 
1m  saluted  me  as  a  brother  Christian,  and  wel- 
comed me  to  all  that  a  brother  Christian  could 

Living  as  we  do,  in  a  land  where  the  only  reli* 
gious  dtfierence  is  that  of  sect,  and  all  sects  have 
the  bond  of  a  common  faith,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
the  feeling  which  draws  together  believers  in  the 
same  God  and  the  same  Redeemer,  in  lands  where 
power  is  wielded  by  the  worshippers  of  a  false  re- 
l^on.  One  must  visit  a  country  in  which  religion 
is  the  dividing  line — where  haughty  and  deluded 
flmaticsare  the  masters— and  hear  his  faith  reviled 
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maud  its  professors  persecuted  and  despised,  to  know 
and  feei  how  strong  a  tie  it  is. 

After  exchanging  oar  greetings  outside,  the 
priest  led  the  way  to  the  church.  I  do  not  know 
^whether  it  was  a  customary  thing,  or  done  specially 
in  honour  of  me  (Paul  said  the  latter),  but  at  any 
rate  he  immediately  lighted  up  the  edifice,  and 
slipping  over  his  frock  a  dirty  white  gown  with  a 
large  red  cross  down  the  back,  commenced  the 
service  of  the  mass.  His  appearance  and  maniier 
urere  extremely  interesting,  and  very  difierent 
from  those  of  the  priest  I  had  seen  at  Esneb.  Hit 
fine  head,  his  noble  expression,  his  earnestness,  his 
simplicity,  his  apparent  piety,  his  long  black  beard 
and  mustaches,  his  mean  apparel  and  naked  feet, 
all  gave  him  the  primitive  aspect  of  an  apostle. 
He  was  assisted  by  a  dirty,  ragged,  barefooted 
boy,  who  followed  him  round  with  a  censer  of  in- 
cense, vigorously  perfuming  the  church  from  time 
to  time,  and  then  climbing  up  a  stand,  holding  on 
by  his  naked  feet,  and  reading  a  lesson  from  the 
thumbed,  torn,  and  tattered  leaves  of  an  Arabio 
Bible.  There  were  but  three  persons  present  bo« 
sides  myself;  poor,  ignorant  people,  far  astray,  no 
doubt,  from  the  path  of  true  Christianity,  but  wor- 
shipping in  all  honesty  and  sincerity,  according  to 
the  best  light  they  had,  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
The  priest  went  through  many  long  and  unmean- 
ing forms,  which  I  did  not  understand,  but  I  had 
seen  things  quite  as  incomprehensible  to  me  in  the 
splendid  cathedrals  of  Europe,  and  I  joined,  so  &r 
as  1  could,  in  the  bumble  worship  of  these  Egyp- 
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tian  ChristiaDs.  There  were  no  vessels  of  silver 
and  gold,  no  imposing  array  of  costly  implemcntSr 
to  captivate  the  senses.  A  broken  tumbler,  a  bot- 
tle of  wine,  and  three  small  rolls  of  bread,  formed 
the  simple  materials  for  the  holy  rite  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  three  Arabs  partook  of  it,  and  twice 
it  was  offered  to  me,  but  the  feelings  with  which  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  this  solemn  sac* 
crifice  forbade  me  to  partake  of  the  consecrated  el- 
ements ;  and  never  did  I  regret  my  unworthiness 
so  bitterly,  as  when  it  prevented  me  from  join- 
ing in  the  holy  feast  with  these  simple-hearted 
Christians. 

In  the  mean  time  Paul  came  in,  and  the  service 
being  ended^I  fell  into  conversation  with  the  priest. 
He  was  a  good  man,  but  exceedingly  ignorant, 
wealt,  and  of  great  simplicity  of  character.  I  iQ« 
qu'red  of  him  touching  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  Christians  under  his  charge,  and  their  state 
of  security  under  the  government  of  the  pacha,  and, 
among  other  things,  asked  him  if  they  increased. 
He  told  me  that  they  remained  about  the  same,  or 
perhaps  rather  decreased.  I  asked  him  if  a  Mus- 
sulman ever  became  a  Christian.  He  answered 
never,  but  sometimes  a  Christian  would  embrace 
the  religion  of  Mohammed,  and  assigned  a  cause 
for  this  unhappy  difference  which  I  am  sorry  to 
mention,  being  no  less  than  the  influence  of  the  ten- 
der passion.  He  told  me  that  in  the  free  inter- 
course now  existing  under  the  government  of  the 
pacha  between  Christians  and  Mussulmans,  it  often 
happened  that  a  Christian  youth  became  enam- 
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ovttcd  of  8  Moslem  girl,  and  as  they  could  not  by 
any  possibility  marry  and  retain  their  separate  re* 
ligions,  it  was  necessary  that  one  of  them  should 
change.    The  Moslem  dare  not,  for  death  by  the 
hands  of  her  own  friends  would  be  the  certain  con- 
sequence, while  the  Christian,  instead  of  running 
any  temporal  risk,  gains  with  his  bride  the  protec- 
tion and  favour  of  the  Mussulmans.    Paul  seemed 
rather  scandalized  at  this  information,  and  began 
to  catechise  the  priest  on  his  own  account    I  could 
not  understand  the  conversation,  but  could  judge 
from  the  movements,  that  Baul  was  examining  him 
on  that  cardinal  point,  the  sign  of  the  cross.    All 
appeared  to  go  smoothly  enough  for  a  little  whiloi 
but  I  soon  noticed  the  flashing  of  Paul's  eyes,  and 
sundry  other  symptoms  of  indignation  and  con* 
tempt    I  asked  him  several  times  what  it  was  all 
about ;  but,  without  answering,  he  walked  back- 
ward and  forward,  slapping  his  hands  under  the 
priest's  nose,  and  talking  louder  and  faster  than 
ever,  and  I  had  to  take  hold  of  him  and  ask  him 
sharply  what  the  plague  was  the  matter,  before  I 
could  get  a  word  out  of  him.  **  A  pretty  Christian,'* 
said  Paul ;  **  fast  fifty-six  days  for  Lent,  when  we 
fast  only  forty-six :  forty  that  our  Saviour  was  in 
the  mount,  and  six  Sundays."    I  told  him  there 
was  not  so  much  difference  between  them  as  I 
thought^  as  it  was  only  ten  days ;  he  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment  and  then,  as  if  fearful  of  trusting 
himself,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  marched  out 
of  the  chapel.    Daring  all  this  time,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  priest  was  pitiable  and  amusing ; 
•  2 
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he  had  nercr  been  so  sharply  questioned  before^ 
and  he  listened  with  as  much  deference  to  PabFa 
questions  and  rebukes  as  if  he  had  been  listening 
to  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  when  it  was  over  looked 
perfectly  crestfallen. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  when  the  man  we  had 
sent  after  the  guide  returned,  but  before  this  time 
my  malady  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
leave  me  no  option ;  ond  I  had  resolved  to  aban* 
don  the  Oasis,  and  go  back  to  Thebes.    I  had 
great  reason  to  congratulate  myself  upon  my  acci- 
dental detention,  and  still  greater  that  the  symjv- 
toms  of  my  malady  had  developed  themselves  be- 
fore I  bad  advanced  another  day's  journey  in  tho" 
desert    Still,  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I 
noooted  my  dromedary  to  return.    I  had  not  only 
Ibe  regret  of  being  compelled  abruptly  to  abandoit 
a  bog-cherished  plan,  but  I  had  great  uneosinese 
as  to  what  was  to  become  of  me  on  my  arrival  at 
Thebes.    My  boat  was  probably  already  gone.     I 
knew  that  no  other  could  be  obtained  there,  and» 
if  obliged  to  wait  for  a  casual  opportunity,  1  must 
live  in  my  tent  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  m  one 
of  the  tombs.    My  anxieties,  however,  were  quick- 
ly  dispelled  on  my  arrival  at  Thebes,  where  I 
found  the  English  gentleman  and  lady  whom  I  had 
met  at  Cairo»  and  afterward  at  the  Cataracts. 
They  kindly  took  me  on  board  their  boat.    And 
so  ended  my  expedition  to  the  great  Oasis. 
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A  TitTeUing  Artkt  and  Antiquwy. — ^Afa  Egyptian  Sogar-hoaae. 
•— GiecUn  Architecture.— A  Melancholy  Greetiog.-^Tyramiy 
of  the  Pacha. — Amateura  of  Phyaic. — Memphia. — ^Adfenturt 
with  a  Wild  Boar.— Perils  of  a  Pyramid.— The  Catacombe  of 
Birda. — ^Amor  Paths. — ^Voyaging  on  the  Nile. 

I  SHALL  never  forget  the  kindness  of  these  ex. 
cellent  friends ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  a  happy  thing 
for  me  that  oiy  own  boat  bad  gone,  and  that  I 
was  thrown  upon  their  hospitality ;  for,  in  addition 
to  the  greater  comforts  I  found  with  them,  I  had 
the  benefit  of  cheerful  society  under  circumstances 
when  to  be  alone  would  have  been  horrible. 
Even  when  we  arrived  at  Siout,  after  a  voyage  of 
seven  days,  they  would  not  let  me  leave  them,  but 
assumed  the  right  of  physicians,  and  prescribed 
that  I  sboidd  be  their  guest  until  perfectly  resto* 
red.  I  remained,  accordingly,  three  days  longer 
with  them,  my  little  boat  following  like  a  tender 
to  a  man-of-war,  and  passed  my  time  luxuriously. 
I  bad  books,  conversation,  and  a  medicine-chest. 
But  one  thing  troubled  me.  We  had  a  cook  who 
looked  upon  bis  profession  as  a  liberal  and  en« 
lightened  science,  and  had  attained  its  very  highest 
honours*  He^  had  served  various  noblemen  of 
eminent  taste,  had  accumulated  50,000  dollars,  and 
Was  now  cooking  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  a 
nionth  upon  the  Nile.    Michel  was  an  extraordi* 
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nary  man.  He  came  from  the  mountains  of  Dal* 
matia,  near  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  one  of  a 
small  nation  \<^ho  had  preserved  the  name^  and 
form,  and  spirit  of  a  .  republic  against  Italians, 
Hungarians,  and  Turks,  and  fell  only  before  the 
irresistible  arm  of  Napoleon.  He  had  been  a 
great  traveller  in  h\9  youth,  and  besides  his  attain- 
ments in  the  culinary  art,  i^as  better  acquainted 
with  history,  ancient  and  modern,  than  almost  any 
man  I  ever  met.  He  had  two  great  passions,  the 
love  of  liberty  and  the  love  of  the  fine  arts  (cook- 
ery included),  and  it  was  really  extraordinary  to 
hear  him,  with  a  ladle  in  his  hand,  and  tasting 
from  time  to  time  some  piquant  sauce,  discourse 
of  the  republics  of  Rome  and  America,  of  the  ruins 
of  Italy,  Palmyra,  and  Egypt  Michel's  dinners, 
making  proper  allowance  for  the  want  of  a  daily 
market,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  best  lord 
he  ever  served,  and  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down,  day 
after  day,  to  my  tea,  rice-water,  biscuit,  &c.,  and 
listen  to  the  praises  of  his  dainties  while  they 
passed  untasted  from  me. 

It  was  not  until  within  two  days  of  Cairo  that 
we  parted,  with  an  agreement  to  meet  at  Jerusa- 
lem and  travel  together  to  Palmyra.  We  did  meet 
for  a  few  momenU  at  Cairo,  but  the  plague  was 
beginning  to  rage,  the  pacha  had  been  putting  him- 
self into  quarantine,  and  we  had  barely  time  to 
renew  our  engagement,  which,  a  particularly  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  (the  illness  of  Mrs.  S.)  pre* 
vented  us  from  keeping,  and  we  never  met  again. 
Few  things  connected  with  my  compelled  depart* 
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ore  from  the  Holy  Land  gave  me  more  regret  than 
this ;  and  if  these  pages  should  ever  meet  their 
eyes,  they  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  shall 
remember,  to  the  last  day  of  my  life,  their  kindness 
on  the  Nile.* 

The  story  of  my  journeying  on  this  river  is  al« 
most  ended.  Kenneh  was  our  first  stopping- place 
on  our  way  down ;  a  place  of  considerable  note, 
there  being  a  route  from  it  across  the  desert  to  Cos- 
seir,  by  which  many  of  the  pilgrims,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  conveyed. 
At  Ramaioum,  not  far  below  Siout,  we  went 
ashore  to  visit  a  sugar-factory  belonging  to  the 
pacha.  This  manufactory  is  pointed  out  as  one  of 
the  great  improvements  introduced  into  Egypt,  and 
so  far  as  it  shows  the  capabilities  of  the  Arabs,  of 
which,  however,  no  one  can  doubt,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered  useful.  Formerly  eighty  Europeans  were 
employed  in  the  factory,  but  now  the  work  is  car- 
ried on  entirely  by  Arabs.  The  principal  was  ed- 
ucated in  France,  at  the  expense  of  the  pacha,  and 
is  one  of  the  few  who  have  returned  to  render  any 
service  to  their  country  and  master.  The  enlight- 
ened pacha  understands  thoroughly  that  liberal 
principle  of  political  economy  which  consists  in  en- 
couraging domestic  manufactures,  no  matter  at 
what  expense.     The  sugar  costs  more  than  that 

*  Since  this  was  in  type,  Mr.  Gliddon,  our  consul  at  Cairo,  has 
aniTed  in  this  country,  who  informs  me  that  on  their  way  to  Pal- 
myra, Mr.  S.  and  his  whole  party  were  robbed  in  the  desert. 
They  got  back  safe  to  Damascus,  but  the  route  to  Palmyra  is  now 
entirely  broken  op  by  the  atrocities  of  the  Bedouins. 
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imported,  and  is  bought  by  none  but  governors  and 
dependants  of  the  pacha.  It  is  made  from  cane, 
contains  a  great  deal  of  saccharine  matter,  and  has 
a  good  taste,  but  a  bad  colour.  This  factory,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  considered  as  influential  upon 
the  general  interests  of  the  country,  for  its  principal 
business  is  the  making  of  rock-candy  for  the  ladies 
of  the  harem.  They  gave  us  a  little  to  taste,  but 
would  not  sell  any  except  to  Mrs.  S.,  the  whole 
being  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  ladies.  There  was 
also  a  distillery  attached  to  the  factory,  under  the 
direction  of  another  Arab,  who  gave  satisfactory 
evidence,  in  his  own  person  at  least,  of  the  strength 
of  the  spirit  made,  being  more  than  two  thirds 
drunk. 

The  same  evening  we  came  to  at  Beni  Hassan, 
and  the  next  morning  landed  to  visit  the  tombs,  ex- 
cavated in  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and,  like  all 
the  tombs  in  Egypt,  except  those  of  the  kings  at 
Thebes,  occupying  the  finest  positions  on  the  Nile. 
In  construction  they  are  difierent  from  all  others 
in  Egypt.     The  doors  have  regular  Doric  col* 
umns,  and  they  are  the  only  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture in  Egypt  which  at  all  approximate  to  the 
Grecian  style.     This  would  not  be  at  all  extraor* 
dinary,  if  they  were*  constructed  after  the  invasion 
of  Alexander  and  the  settlement  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  country,  but  it  is  ascertained  that  they  were 
built  long  before  that  time ;  and  indeed  it  is  alleged 
by  antiquaries  that  these  tombs  and  the  obelisks  at 
Heliopolis  are  the  oldest  monuments  in  Egypt 
The  interiors  are  large  and  handsomely  proper* 
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tioaed  (Due  of  them  being  sixty  feet  square  aod 
ferty  feet  high),  aod  adorned  with  paintiogSi  repre* 
aeotiog  principally  scenes  of  doooeslic  life.  Among 
tliem  Mr.  S.  and  myself  made  out  one«  which  is 
constantly  to  bo  seen  at  the  present  day,  namelyt 
a  hal&naked  Egyptian  with  a  skin  of  water  across 
his  backt  precisely  like  the  modern  Arab  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo. 

We  returned  to  our  boat,  and  beii^  now  withtQ 
two  days  of  Cairo^  and  having  difierent  plaoes  to 
Mop  at  bdow,  after  dinner  i  said  farewell  to  my 
kind  friends,  and  returned  to  my  own  boat.  My 
erew  received  me  with  three  cheers,  I  was  going  to 
say,  but  they  do  not  understand  or  practise  that 
BOisy  mode  of  civilized  welcome,  and  gave  me  the 
grave  and  quiet  salutation  of  their  country,  all 
rising  as  soon  as  I  touched  the  deck,  and  one  after 
the  othor  taking  my  hand  in  his,  and  touching  it  to 
his  forehead  and  lips.  My  poor  rais  gave  me  a 
Bielaiicholy  greeting.  He  had  been  unwell  during 
the  whole  voyage,  but  since  we  parted  he  had  been 
growing  worse.  He  told  me  that  our  stars  were 
the  same,  and  that  misfortune  had  happened  to  us 
both  as  soon  as  we  separated.  I  could  but  hope 
that  our  stars  were  not  inseparably  connected,  for 
I  looked  upon  him  as  a  doomed  man.  I  had  saved 
him  at  Cairo  from  being  pressed  into  the  pacha'a 
service ;  and  again  in  descending,  when  he  stopped 
at  Kenneh,  he  and  his  whole  crew  had  been  seissed 
in  the  bazars,  and  in  spite  of  their  protestations 
that  they  were  in  the  service  of  an  American,  the 
iroii  bands  were  put  around  their  wrists,  and  the 
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iron  collars  round  their  necks.  The  governor  after- 
ward rode  down  to  the  river,  and  the  American 
flag  streaming  from  the  mast-head  of  my  little  bost 
procured  their  speedy  k^lease,  and  saved  them  from 
the  miserable  fate  of  Arab  soldiers.  Under  all  the 
oppressions  of  the  pacha's  government,  there  is 
nothing  more  grinding  than  this.  The  governor 
of  a  town,  or  the  sheik  of  a  village,  is  ordered  to  ^ 
furnish  so  many  men  as  soldiers.  He  frequently 
has  a  leaning  towards  his  own  subjects  or  follow- 
ers, and  is  disposed  to  save  them  if  he  can,  and  if 
any  unlucky  stranger  happens  to  pass  before  the 
complement  is  made  up,  he  is  inevitably  pounced 
upon  as  one  of  the  required  number.  It  is  useless 
for  the  poor  captive  to  complain  that  he  is  a  stran* 
ger,  and  that  the  rights  of  hospitality  are  violated ; 
he  appeals  to  those  who  are  interested  in  tightening 
his  bonds ;  and  when  he  is  transferred  to  the  higher 
authorities,  they  neither  know  nor  care  who  he  is 
or  whence  he  comes.  He  has  the  thews  and  sin- 
fws  of  a  man,  and  though  his  heartstrings  be 
cracking,  he  can  bear  a  musket,  and  that  is  enough. 
For  centuries  Egypt  has  been  overrun  by  stran- 
gers,  and  the  foot  of  a  tyrant  has  been  upon  the 
necks  of  her  inhabitants ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  there  has  been  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt  so  thorough  a  despot  as  the 
present  pacha. 

But  to  return  to  my  rais.  His  first  request  was 
for  medicine,  which,  unfortunately,  I  could  not  give 
him.  The  Arabs  have  a  perfect  passion  for  medi- 
cine.   Early  in  our  voyage  my  crew  had  discov- 
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ered  that  I  had  some  on  board,  and  one  or  another 
of  them  was  constantly  sick  until  they  had  got  it 
all ;  and  then  they  all  got  well  except  the  rais ; 
and  for  him  I  feared  there  was  no  cure. 

On  the  eleventh,  early  in  the  morning,  Paul 
burst  into  the  cabin,  cursing  all  manner  of  Arabs, 
snatched  the  gun  from  over  my  head,  and  was  out 
again  in  a  moment.  I  knew  there  was  no  danger 
when  Paul  was  so  valorous;  and  opening  my 
broken  shutter,  I  saw  one  of  my  men  struggling 
with  an  Arab  on  shore,  the  latter  holding  him  by 
the  throat  with  a  pistol  at  his  head.  The  rascal 
had  gone  on  shore  just  at  daylight  to  steal  wood, 
and,  while  in  the  act  of  tearing  down  a  little  fence, 
the  watchful  owner  had  sprung  upon  him,  and 
seemed  on  the  point  of  correcting  for  ever  all  his 
bad  habits.  His  fellows  ran  to  the  rescue,  with 
Paul  at  their  head,  and  the  culprit,  relieved  from 
the  giant  grasp  of  his  adversary,  quietly  sneaked 
on  board,  and  we  resumed  our  progress. 

In  the  course  of  my  last  day  on  the  Nile  I  vis- 
ited one  of  the  greatest  of  its  ruined  cities,  and  for 
moral  effect,  for  powerful  impression  on  the  ima- 
gination and  feelings,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  them  all.  So  absolute,  complete,  and  total  is 
the  ruin  of  this  once  powerful  city,  that  antiqua- 
ries have  disputed  whether  there  is  really  a  single 
monument  to  show  where  the  great  Memphis 
stood ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be, 
that  its  stately  temples  and  palaces,  and  its  thou- 
sands of  inhabitants,  once  covered  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  the  little  Arab  village  of  Metrabenny. 

voi*.  I. — ^R 
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This  village  stands  about  four  miles  from  the  river; 
and  the  traveller  might  pass  through  it  and  around 
it  without  ever  dreaming  that  it  had  once  been 
the  site  of  a  mighty  city.  He  might,  indeed,  as  he 
wandered  around  the  miserable  village,  find,  half 
buried  in  the  earth,  the  broken  fragments  of  a 
colossal  statue  ;  and,  looking  from  the  shattered 
relic  to  the  half-savage  Arabs  around  him,  he  might 
say  to  himself,  ^  This  is  the  work  of  other  men  and 
other  times — and  how  comes  it  here?"  But  it 
would  never  occur  to  him  that  this  was  the  last 
remaining  monument  of  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
in  the  world.  He  might  stop  and  gaze  upon  the 
huge  mounds  of  ruins  piled  among  the  groves  of 
palm,  and  ask  himself,  *'  Whence,  too,  came  these  V* 
But  be  would  receive  no  answer  that  could  satisfy 
him.  In  a  curious  and  unsatisfied  mood  he  would 
stroll  on  through  the  village,  and  from  the  other 
extremity  would  see,  on  the  mountains  towering 
before  him,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  a  long  range 
of  pyramids  and  tombs,  some  crumbling  in  ruin, 
others  upright  and  unbroken  as  when  they  were 
reared,  and  ail  stretching  away  for  miles,  one  vast 
Necropolis;  his  reason  and  reflection  would  tell 
him  that,  where  are  the  chambers  of  the  dead,  there 
must  also  have  been  the  abodes  of  the  living ;  and 
with  wonder  he  would  ask  himself,  ^  Where  is 
the  mighty  city,  whose  inhabitants  now  sleep  in 
yonder  tombs?  Here  are  the  proud  graves  in 
which  they  were  buried — where  are  the  palaces  in 
which  they  revelled,  and  the  temples  in  which  they 
worshipped  ?'*     And   he  returns  to  the  broken 
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«Cattte  and  the  onounds  of  rttins,  with  the  assoraiioe 
that  they  are  the  sad  remnants  of  a  city,  onot 
among  the  proudest  in  the  world. 

My  movements  in  Egypt  were  too  harried,  my 
means  of  observation  and  my  stoclc  of  knowledge 
too  limited,  to  enable  m^  to  speculate  advisedly 
upon  the  mystery  which  overhangs  the  history  of 
her  ruined  cities ;  but  I  always  endeavoured  to 
come  to  some  decision  of  my  own,  from  the  hir 
boors,  the  speculations,  and  the  conflicting  opin- 
ions of  others.  An  expression  which  I  had  seen 
referred  to  in  one  of  the  books,  as  being  the  only 
one  in  the  Bible  in  which  Memphis  was  mentioned 
by  name,  was  uppermost  in  my  mind  while  I  was 
wandering  over  its  site.  '*And  Memphis  shall 
bury  them.''  There  must  be,  I  thought,  some  spe- 
cial meaning  in  this  expression;  some  allusion  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  dead  were  buried  at 
Memphis,  or  to  a  cemetery  or  tombs  difi^nt  from 
those  which  existed  in  other  cities  of  its  day.  It 
seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  a  city,  hai^ 
ing  for  its  burying-place  the  immense  tombs  and 
pyramids  which  even  yet  for  many  miles  skirt  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  can  ever  have  stood  upon 
the  site  of  this  miserable  village ;  but  the  evidence 
IS  irresistible. 

The  plain  on  which  this  ancient  city  stood  is 
one  of  the  richest  on  the  Nile,  and  herds  of  cattle 
are  still  seen  grazing  upon  it,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  pyramids  of  Saccbara  stand  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  a  little  south  of  the  site  of 
Memphis.    If  it  was  not  for  their  mightier  oeigh^ 
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boinr^  thefe  pyraroidf,  which  are  comparatiTelj 
•eldom  honoured  with  a  Tisit^  would  alone  be 
deemed  worthy  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Egypt.  The 
first  to  which  we  came  is  about  850  feet  highi  and 
700  feet  square  at  its  base.  The  door  is  on  the 
north  side,  180  feet  from  the  base.  The  entrance 
is  by  a  beautifully-polished  shaft,  200  feet  longhand 
inclining  at  an  angle  of  about  ten  degrees.  We 
descended  till  we  found  the  passage  choked  up 
with  huge  stones.  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  the 
interior,  as  there  is  a  chamber  within,  said  to  re- 
lemble  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycene ;  and 
having  once  made  an  interesting  visit  to  that  tomb 
of  the  king  of  kings,  I  wished  to  compare  them  ; 
but  it  was  excessively  close,  the  sweat  was  pour* 
ing  frona  us  in  streams,  and  we  were  suffocating 
with  heat  and  dust  We  came  out  and  attempted 
to  clamber  up  the  side  from  the  door  to  the  top, 
but  found  it  so  difficult  that  we  abandoned  the 
effort,  although  Paul  afterward  mounted,  with  great 
ease,  by  one  of  the  comers.  While  I  was  walking 
round  the  base,  I  heard  a  loud  scream  from  tliat 
courageous  dragoman,  and  saw  him  standing  about 
half  way  up,  the  picture  of  terror,  staring  at  a 
wild  boar  that  was  running  away,  if  possible  more 
frightened  than  himself.  It  was  a  mystery  to  roe 
what  the  animal  could  be  doing  there,  unless  he 
went  up  on  purpose  to  frighten  Paul.  After  he 
got  over  his  fright,  however,  the  boar  was  a  great 
acquisition  to  him,  for  I  always  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  him  into  any  tomb  or  other  place 
of  the  kind  without  a  guide ;  and,  whenever  I 
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mged  him  to  enter  a  pyramid  or  <excanition  of 
aoy  kind,  he  always  threw  the  wild  boar  in  my 
teeth,  whose  den,  he  was  sore  to  say*  was  8ome«> 
where  within* 

There  are  several  pyramids  in  this  vicinity; 
among  others,  one  which  is  called  the  brick  pyra* 
mid,  and  which  has  crumbled  so  gradually  and 
uniformly,  that  it  now  appears  only  a  huge,  mis* 
shapen  mass  of  brick,  somewhat  resembling  a  bee* 
hive* 

Retracing  my  steps,  I  continued  along  the  edge 
of  the  mountain,  which  everywhere  showed  the 
marks  of  having  been  once  lined  with  pyramids  and 
tombs.  I  was  seeking  for  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  objects  that  exist  in  Egypt — ^not  so 
interesting  in  itself,  as  illustrating  the  character  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  and  their  superstitions — ^I 
mean  the  burial-place  of  the  saored  birds.  Before 
we  reached  it»  my  Arab  guide  pointed  to  a  pyra- 
mid on  our  left,  saying  that  it  contained  a  remark- 
able chamber,  so  high  that  a  stone,  hurled  with  a 
man^s  utmost  strength,  could  not  reach  the  top.  As 
this  pyramid  was  not  mentioned  in  my  guide-book, 
and  I  had  no  hope,  in  a  country  so  trodden  as  Egypt 
now  is,  to  become  a  discoverer  of  new  wonders,  I 
at  first  paid  no  attention  to  him ;  but  he  continued 
urging  me  to  visit  the  lofty  chamber;  and  at  last, 
telling  him  that  if  I  did  not  find  it  as  he  said,  I 
would  not  give  him  a  para  of  bucksheesh,  I  eon^ 
sented.  There  was  no  door  to  the  pyramid ;  but 
about  a  hundred  feet  from  Its  base,  on  the  north 
side,  was  a  square  excavation  or  shaft  about  forty 
r2 
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feet  deep,  tft  the  end  of  which  was  a  little  hole,  not 
more  than  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  arm.  The 
Arab  scooped  out  the  Sand,  and  with  his  hands  and 
feet  worked  his  meager  body  through,  and  I  foK 
lowed  on  my  back,  feet  foremost  Though  not 
particularly  bulky,  I  wanted  more  room  than  the 
Arab,  and  my  shoulders  stuck  fast.  I  was  trying 
to  work  out  again,  when  he  grasped  me  by  the 
heels,  and  began  pulling  me  in  with  all  his  might ; 
but  luckily  I  had  play  for  my  legs,  and,  drawing 
them  up,  I  gave  him  a  kick  with  my  heavy  boots 
that  kept  him  from  taking  hold  again,  until  I  had 
time  to  scramble  out. 

While  Paul  and  the  Arab  were  enlarging  the 
hole  below,  the  top  of  the  pit  was  darkened,  and 
looking  up  I  saw  two  young  Englishmen  with 
whom  I  had  dined  a  few  days  before,  while  com- 
ing down  the  river  with  Mr.  S.  and  bis  lady. 
They  had  seen  my  boat,  and  come  to  join  me;  and 
I  was  very  glad  to  see  them «  for  though  I  had  no 
actual  apprehension  of  the  thing,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  my  Arab  friends  to 
roll  a  stone  against  the  hole,  and  shut  me  in  for 
ever.  It  would  have  been  sdmething  to  be  buried 
in  a  pyramid,  to  be  sure ;  but  even  the  belief  that  it 
was  the  tomb  of  a  king  would  hardly  compensate 
for  the  inoonvenience  of  being  buried  alive.  We 
left  their  servant,  a  strapping  Greek,  at  the  door, 
and  the  Arab  having  enlarged  the  hole,  we  went  to 
work  systematically,  laid  ourselves  upon  our  backSy 
and,  being  prepared  beforehand,  were  dragged  in 
by  the  heels.    The  narrow  part  of  the  hole  was 
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Bot  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  body,  and 
once  past  this,  there  was  more  room  to  move  about 
than  in  any  other  of  the  pyramids ;  we  could  walk 
without  stooping.  Descending  some  hundred  feet 
through  an  inclined  passage  excavated  in  the  rock, 
with  doors  opening  from  it  at  regular  intervals,  we 
came  to  the  large  chamber  of  which  the  Arab  had 
spoken.  As  in  all  the  pyramids  and  tombs,  the  in* 
terior  was  in  perfect  darkness,  and  the  ieeble  light 
of  our  torches  gave  us  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the 
apartment.  The  Arab  immediately  commenced 
his  experiment  with  the  stone ;  we  could  hear  the 
whizzing  as  it  cut  through  the  empty  space,  and, 
after  what  seemed  a  very  long  time,  the  sound  of 
its  fiill  upon  the  rocky  floor.  At  some  distance  up 
we  could  distinguish  a  door,  and  sending  one  of  the 
Arabs  up  to  it,  by  the  flaring  light  of  his  torch,  held 
as  high  as  he  could  reach,  we  thought,  but  we  were 
not  certain,  that  we  could  make  out  the  ceiling. 

From  hence  it  was  but  a  short  distance  to  the 
catacombs  of  birds ;  a  small  opening  in  the  side  of 
a  rock  leads  to  to  excavated  chamber,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  is  a  square  pit  or  well.  Descending 
the  pit  by  bracing  our  arms,  and  putting  our  toes 
in  little  holes  in  the  side,  we  reached  the  bottom, 
where,  crawling  on  our  hands  and  knees,  we 
were  among  the  mummies  of  the  sacred  ibis,  the 
embalmed  deities  of  the  Egyptians.  The  extent 
of  these  catacombs  is  unknown,  but  they  are  sup- 
posed to  occupy  an  area  of  many  miles.  The  birds 
are  preserved  in  stone  jars,  piled  one  upon  an- 
other as  closely  as  they  can  be  stowed.*  By  the 
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light  of  our  torchest  sometimes  almost  flat  upon  oar 
faces,  we  groped  atid  crawled  along  the  passages, 
•  lined  on  each  side  with  rows  of  jars*  until  we  found 
ourselves  again  and  again  stopped  by  an  impene* 
trable  phalanx  of  the  little  mummies,  or  rather  of 
the  jars  containing  them.  Once  we  reached  a  small 
open  space,  where  we  had  room  to  turn  ourselves, 
and  knockmg  together  two  of  the  vessels,  the  of- 
fended deities  within  sent  forth  volumes  of  dust 
which  almost  sufibcated  us.  The  bird  was  still 
entire,  in  form  and  lineament  perfect  as  the  mum«- 
mied  man,  and  like  him,  too,  wanting  merely  the 
breath  of  life.  The  Arabs  brought  out  with  them 
several  jars,  which  we  broken  and  examined  above 
ground,  more  at  our  ease.  With  the  pyramids 
towering  around  us,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  men  who  had  raised  such  mighty 
structures,  had  fallen  down  and  worshipped  the 
puny  birds  whose  skeletons  we  were  now  dashing 
at  our  feet 

My  last  work  was  now  done,  and  I  had  seen 
my  last  sight  on  the  Nile.  Leaving  behind  me  for 
ever  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  mountains 
and  sands  of  the  Libyan  desert,  I  rode  along  the 
valley,  among  villages  and  groves  of  palm-trees^ 
and  a  litde  before  dark  arrived  at  Ghizeh.  My 
boat  was  there ;  I  went  on  board  for  the  last  time ; 
my  men  took  to  their  oars,  and  in  half  an  hour  we 
were  at  Boulac.  It  was  dark  when  we  arrived, 
and  I  jumped  on  shore  searching  for  a  donkey,  but 
none  was  to  be  had.  I  was  almost  tired  out  with 
the  labours  of  the  day,  but  Paul  and  I  set  off,  nev* 
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ertheless,  on  foot  for  Cairo.  We  were  obliged  to 
ivalk  smartly,  too,  as  the  gale  closed  at  nine 
o'clock ;  but  when  about  half  way  there  we  met 
an  Arab  with  a  donkey,  cheering  the  stillness  of 
evening  with  a  song.  An  extravagant  price  (I  be* 
lieve  it  was  something  like  eighteen  and  three  quar* 
ter  cents)  bribed  him  to  dismount,  and  I  gllloped  on 
to  Cairo,  while  Paul  retraced  his  steps  to  the  boat. 
The  reader  may  judge  how  completely  '*. turned 
up**  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  a  quiet  citizen 
of  New- York,  when  told  that*  in  winding  at  night 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  Grand  Cairo,  the  cit- 
izen aforesaid  felt  himself  at  home ;  and  that  the 
greeting  of  Francisco,  the  garden  at  the  Locanda 
d'ltalia,  seemed  the  welcome  of  an  old  friend. 
Hoping  to  receive  letters  from  home,  I  went  im« 
mediately  to  the  American,  consul,  and  was  disap- 
pointed ;  there  were  no  letters,  but  there  was  other 
and  interesting  news  for  me ;  and  as  an  AmericaUt 
identified  with  the  honour  of  my  country,  I  was 
congratulated  there,  thousands  of  miles  from  home, 
upon  the  expected  speedy  and  honourable  termina* 
tion  of  our  difficulties  with  France.  An  English 
vessel  had  arrived  at  Alexandria,  bringing  a  Lon- 
don paper  containing  the  president's  last  message^ 
a  notice  of  the  offer  of  mediation  from  the  Eng- 
lish  government,  its  acceptance  by  France,  and  the 
general  impression  that  the  quarrel  might  be  con* 
sidered  settled,  and  the  money  paid.  A  man  must 
be  long  and  far  from  home  to  feel  how  dearly  he 
loves  his  country — for  his  eye  to  brighten  and  his 
heart  to  beat  when  he  hears  her  praises  from  the 
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lips  of  Strangers  \  and  when  the  paper  was  giirea 
me,  with  congratohitioDa  and  oompliments  on  the 
successful  and  honourable  issue  of  the  affair  with 
France,  my  feeliogs  grew  prouder  and  prouder  as  I 
read,  until,  when  I  had  finished  the  last  line,  I  threw 
up  my  cap  in  the  old  city  of  Cairo,  and  shouted  the 
old  gatlieting-cry,  ''Hurrah  for  Jackson !" 

I  have  heard  all  manners  of  opinion  expressed 
in  regard  to  a  Toyage  on  the  Nile ;  and  may  be 
allowed,  perhaps,  to  give  my  own.  Mrs.  8.  used 
frequently  to  say  that,,  although  she  had  travelled 
in  France,  Swit^rland,  Germany^  Italy,  and  Si- 
cily, she  had  never  enjoyed  a  journey  so  much  be- 
fore, and  was  always  afraid  that  it  would  end  too 
soon.  Another  lady'asentiments,  expressed  in  my 
hearing,  were  just  the  contrary.  For  myself,  being 
alone,  and  not  in  very  good  health,  I  had  some 
heavy  moments ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that,  with  a  friend,  a  good  boat,  well  fitted  up, 
books,  guns,  plenty  of  time,  and  a  cook  like  Mi- 
chel, a  voyage  on  the  Nile  would  exceed  any 
travelling  within  my  experience.  The  perfect 
freedom  from  all  restraint,  and  from  the  conven- 
tional ti:ammel3  of  civilized  society,  forms  an  epi- 
aode  in  a  man's  life  that  is  vastly  agreeable  and  ex- 
citing. Think  of  not  shaving  for  two  months,  of 
washing  your  shirts  in  the  Nile,  and  wearing  them 
without  being  ironed.  True,  these  things  are  not 
absolutely  necessary ;  but  who  would  go  to  Egypt 
to  travel  as  he  does  in  Europe  ?  "  Away  with  all 
fantasies  and  fetters,"  is  the  motto  of  the  tourist 
We  throw  aside  pretty  much  every  thing  except 
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our  pantalooni ;  and  a  generous  rivalry  in  long 
beards  and  soiled  linen  is  kept  up  with  exceeding 
spirit.  You  may  go  ashore  whenever  you  like, 
and  stroll  through  the  little  villages  and  be  stared 
at  by  the  Arabs,  or  walk  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  till  darkness  covert  the  earth ;  shooting  pi- 
geonsy  and  sometimes  pheasants  and  hares,  besides 
the  odd  shots  from  the  deck  of  your  boat  at  geese, 
crocodiles,  and  pelicans.  And  then  it  is  so  ridicu- 
lously cheap  an  amusement.  You  get  your  boat 
with  ten  men  for  thirty  or  forty  dollars  a  month, 
fowls  for  three  piasters  (about  a  shilling)  a  pair,  a 
sbeep  for  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  dollar,  and 
eggs  almost  for  the  asking.  You  sail  under  your 
own  country's  banner,  and  when  you  walk  along 
the  river,  if  the  Arabs  look  particularly  black  and 
truculent,  you  proudly  feel  that  there  is  safety  in 
its  folds.  From  time  to  time  you  hear  that  a 
French  or  English  flag  has  passed  so  many  days 
before  you,  and  you  meet  your  fellow-voyagers 
with,  a  freedom  and  cordiality  which  exist  nowhere 
but  on  the  Nile. 

These  are  the  little  every-day  items  in  the  voy- 
age, without  referring  to  the  great  and  interesting 
objects  which  are  the  traveller's  principal  induce- 
ments and  rewards,  the  ruined  cities  on  its  banks, 
the  mighty  temples  and  tombs,  and  ail  the  wonder- 
ful monuments  of  Egypt's  departed  greatness.  Of 
them  I  will  barely  say,  that  their  great  antiquity, 
the  mystery  that  overhangs  them,  and  their  ex- 
traordinary preservation  amid  the  surrounding  des* 
olation,  make  Egypt  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
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country  in  the  VforU.  In  the  words  of  an  old 
traveller,  **  Time  sadly  overcometh  all  things,  and 
is  now  dominant,  and  sitteth  upon  a  sphinx,  and 
looketh  into  Memphis  and  old  Thebes,  while  his 
sister  Oblivion  reclineth  semi-sominous  on  a  pyra- 
mid,  gloriously  triumphing  and  turning  old  glo- 
ries into  dreams.  History  sinketh  beneath  her 
cloud.  The  traveller,  as  he  passeth  amazedly 
through  those  deserts,  asketh  of  her  who  builded 
them,  and  she  mumbleth  something,  but  what  it  is 
he  heareth  not.** 

It  is  now  more  than  three  thousand  years  since 
the  curse  went  forth  against  the  land  of  Egypt. 
The  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 
the  Arabian,  the  Georgian,  the  Circassian,  and  the 
Ottoman  Turk  have  successively  trodden  it  down 
and  trampled  upon  it ;  for  thirty  centuries  the  foot 
of  a  stranger  has  been  upon  the  necks  of  her  in- 
habitants; and  in  bidding  farewell  to  this  once 
favoured  land,  now*  lying  in  the  most  abject  deg- 
radation and  misery,  groaning  under  the  iron  rod 
of  a  tyrant  and  a  stranger,  I  cannot  help  recurring 
to  the  inspired  words,  the  doom  of  prophecy :  '^  It 
shall  be  the  basest  of  the  kingdoms,  neither  shall  it 
exalt  itself  any  more  among  the  nations  ;  and  there 
•hall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

A  good  Word  for  die  AralM.— A  Phiphecy  fbnilod.— Roiiu  of  % 
Loot  City.— A  Sheik  of  the  BedD«iiM.-.-InterTieife  and  Nego6»* 
lioiM. — ^A  Hedj,  or  Pilgrinago  to  ifece«.~MohaniDedan  Heav- 
en  for  Wivee.— A  Frendi  Sheik.— The  Baetinado.— Depart* 
ore  for  the  Desert 

I  HAD  now  fittighed  tny  joomej  kk  Egypt,  from 
the  Mediteiraoean  to  the  Cataracts,  or,  as  the 
boaadaries  of  this  ancient  country  are  given  in  the 
KbJe,  from  ^  Migdol  to  Syene,  even  unto  the  bor* 
ders  of  Ethiopia.''  For  nearly  two  months  I  had 
heen  floating  on  the  celebrated  river,  with  a  doaea 
Arabs,  prompt  to  do  my  slightest  bidding,  and,  in 
spite  of  bogs  and  all  manner  of  creeping  things 
enjoying  pleasures  and  comforts  that  are  not  to  be 
fcund  in  Europe ;  and  it  was  with  something  more  • 
than  an  ordinary  feeling  of  regret  that  I  ported 
from  my  worthy  boatmen.  I  know  that  it  is  the 
eustom  with  many  travellers  to  rail  at  the  Arabf, 
and  perhaps  to  beat  them,  and  have  them  bastim^ 
doed ;  but  I  could  not  and  cannot  join  in  such  op- 
pression of  this  poor  and  much-abased  people. 
On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I 
always  found  them  kind,  honest,  and  faithfel,  thank* . 
ful  for  the  smallest  favour,  never  surly  or  diseon* 
tealed,  and  always  ready  and  anziotM  to  serve 
me  with  a  zeal  that  I  have  not  met  in  any  other 
people ;  and,  when  they  came  up  in  a  body  to  the 
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locanda  to  say  farewell,  I  felt  that  I  was  parting 
with  tried  and  trusty  friends,  most  probably  for 
ever.  That  such  was  the  case  with  the  rais,  there 
^ould  be  little  doubt;  he  seemed  to  look  upon 
himself  as  a  doomed  man»  and  a  broken  cough,  a 
sunken  eye,  and  a  hollow  cheek  proclaimed  him 
one  fast  hurrying  to  the  grave. 

Iwas  now  about  wandering  amid  new  and  dif- 
ferent scenes.  I  was  about  to  cross  the  dreary  waste 
of  sand,  to  exchange  my  quiet,  easy-going  boat  for 
a  caravan  of  dromedaries  and  camels ;  to  {Htch  my 
tent  wherever  the  setting  sun  might  find  me,  and, 
instead  of  my  gentte  Arabs  of  the  Nile,  to  have  for 
my  companions  the  wild,  rude  Bedouins  of  the  des- 
frt  To  follow  the  wandering  footsteps  of  the 
children  of  Israel  when  they  took  up  the  bones  of 
Joseph,  and  fled  before  the  anger  of  Pharaoh,  from 
their  land  of  bondage ;  to  visit  the  holy  mountain  of 
Sinai,  where  the  Almighty,  by  the  hands  of  hia 
servant  Moses,  delivered  the  tables  of  his  law  to 
bis  chosen  people. 

But  I  had  in  view  something  beyond  the  holy 
mountain.  My  object  was  to  go  from  thence  to 
the  Holy  Land.  If  I  should  return  to  Suez,  and 
thence  cross  the  desert  to  El  Arich  and  Gaza, 
I  should  be  subjected  to  a  quarantine  of  fourteen 
4ays  on  account  of  the  plague  in  Egypt,  and  I 
thought  I  might  avoid  this  by  striking  directly 
through  the  heart  of  the  desert  from  Mount  Sinai, 
to  the  frontier  of  the  Holy  Land.  There  were  dif- 
&2uities  and  perhaps  dangers  on  this  route ;  but  be* 
sides  the  advantage  of  escaping  the  quarantine,  an* 
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oCber  consideration  pregented  itself,  which  in  the 
end  I  foand  it  impossible  to  resist  This  route  was 
entirely  new.  It  lay  through  the  land  of  Edom— «. 
a  land  that  occupies  a  large  space  on  the  pages  of 
the  Bible ;  Edom  denounced  by  God  himself,  once 
giren  to  Esau  for  his  inheritance,  **  as  being  of  the 
fatness  of  the  earth,''  but  now  a  desolate  monument 
of  the  Divine  wrath,  and  a  fearful  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  words  spoken  by  his  prophets.  The 
English  friends  with  whom  I  had  dined  at  Thebes 
first  suggested  tome  this  route,  referring  me,  at  the 
saooe  time,  to  Keith  on  the  Prophecies,  in  which,  of* 
ter  showing  with  great  clearness  and  force  the  ful- 
fiinent  of  prophecy  after  prophecy,  as  illustrated 
by  the  writings  and  reports  of  travellers,  the  learned 
divine  enlarges  upon  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  against 
the  land  of  Idumea,  '*  None  shall  pass  through  it 
for  ever  and  ever,**  and  proves,  by  abundant  refer- 
ences to  the  works  of  modem  travellers,  that 
though  several  have  crossed  its  borders,  none  have 
ever  passed  through  it.  Burckhardt,  he  says,  made 
the  nearest  approach  to  this  achievement ;  but  by 
reference  to  the  geographical  boundaries,  he  main- 
tains that  Burckhardt  did  not  pass  through  the  land 
of  Edom ;  and  so  strenuously  does  the  learned  divine 
insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to  its  ut* 
most  extent,  as  to  contend  that  if  Burckhardt  did 
pass  through  the  land  •  f  Edom,  he  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hardships  he  sufifered  on  that  jour-* 
ney.  I  did  not  mean  to  brave  a  prophecy.  I  had 
already  learned  to  regard  the  words  of  the  inspired 
penmen  with  an  interest  I  never  felt  before ;  and 
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with  the  evidence  I  htd  already  had  of  the  fuie- 
fiilfilmcat  of  their  predicdoos,  I  should  have  con- 
iidered  it  daring  and  impious  to  place  myself  in  the 
way  of  a  still  impending  curse.  But  I  did  not  go 
so  far  as  the  learned  commentator,  and  to  me  the 
words  of  the  prophet  seemed  suflBiciently  verified 
in  the  total  breaking  up  of  the  route  then  travelled, 
as  the  great  highway  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Red 
Bea  and  India,  and  the  general  and  probably  eter- 
■al  desolation  that  reigns  in  Edom. 

Still,  however,  it  added  to  the  interest  with 
which  I  looked  upon  this  route ;  and,  moreover,  in 
this  dreary  and  desolate  region,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  buried  from  the  eyes  of  mankind, 
its  place  unknown^  and  its  very  name  almost  for- 
gotten, lay  the  long-lost  city  of  Petra,  the  capital 
of  Arabia  Petrcea,  and  the  Edom  of  the  Edomites, 
containing,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  only 
travellers  who  have  ever  been  permitted  to  enter  it» 
the  most  curious  and  wonderful  remains  existing 
ia  the  world :  a  city  excavated  from  the  solid  rock, 
with  long  ranges  of  dwellings,  temples,  and  tombs, 
out  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  all  lying  in 
ruins — **  thorns  coming  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles 
and  brambles  in  the  fortresses  thereof,  a  habitation 
of  dragons,  a  court  for  owls."  Three  parties  had 
at  different  times  visited  Petrea,  but  neither  of 
them  had  passed  through  the  land  of  Idumea ;  and, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  few  travellers  who 
had  crossed  its  borders,  the  Bedouins  who  roamed 
over  the  dreary  sands  of  Idomea  were  the  most  fe* 
rocioas  tribe  of  the  desert  race.    It  will  not  be  oon« 
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adered  surprising,  therefore,  that,  having  onee  con- 
ceived the  project,  I  was  williog  to  fulfil  it  even  at 
the  cost  of  some  personal  difficulty  and  hazard. 

I  have  said  that  this  route  was  entirely  new.  It 
was  known  that  two  Englishmen,  with  an  Italian, 
long  resident  in  Egypt,  and  understanding  thor- 
oughly the  language  and  character  of  the  Arabs> 
bad  started  from  Cairo  about  a  year  before,  to 
make  this  journey,  and  as  they  had  been  heard  of 
afterward  in  Europe,  it  was  known  that  they  had 
succeeded ;  but  no  accountof  their  journey  had  ever 
been  published,  and  all  the  intelligence  I  could  ob- 
tain of  the  roule  and  its  perils  was  doubtful  and 
confused.  The  general  remark  was,  that  the  un« 
dertaking  was  dai^rous,  and  that  1  had  better  let 
it  alone.  Almost  the  only  person  who  encouraged 
me  was  Mr.  Gliddon,  our  vice-consul,  and  proba* 
biy  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  I  should  have  given 
up  the  idea.  Besides  the  difficulties  of  the  road, 
there  were  others  of  a  more  personal  nature.  1 
was  alone.  I  could  not  speak  the  language,  and  I 
had  with  me  a  servant  who,  instead  of  leading  m» 
on,  and  sustaining  me  when  I  faltered,  was  con- 
stantly torturing  himself  with  idle  fears,  and  was 
very  reluctant  to  accompany  me  at  all*  Nor  was 
this  all ;  my  health  was  far  from  being  restored^ 
and  my  friend  Waghorn  was  telling  me  every  day, 
with  a  warning  voice,  to  turn  my  steps  westward  r 
but  objections  presented  themselves  in  vain,  and 
perhaps  it  was  precisely  because  of  the  objections^ 
that  I  finally  determined  upon  attempting  the  jour« 
aay  through  the  land  of  Idumea.. 

82 
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Bf  siagolar  good  fortune  the  sheik  of  Akaba 
waa  then  at  Cairo.  The  great  yearly  caravan  of 
pilgrims  for  Mecca  was  assembltog  outside  the 
wallst  and  he  was  there,  on  the  summons  of  the  pa- 
eha,  to  escort  and  protect  them  through  the  desert 
as  far  as  Akaba.  He  was  the  chief  of  a  powerful 
tribe  of  Bedouins  somewhat  reduced  by  long  and 
Uoody  wars  with  other  tribes,  but  still  maintaining, 
in  all  its  vigour,  the  wild  independence  of  the  race, 
and  yet  strong  enough  to  set  at  defiance  even  the 
powerful  arm  of  the  pacha.  A  system  of  mutual 
ibrbearance  seemed  to  exist  between  tliem,  the  Be- 
douins knowing  that  although  the  pacha  might  not 
subdue  them,  his  long  arm  could  reach  and  distorb 
then  even  in  their  sandy  hills ;  while  the  pacha 
could  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  effort  would 
eost  him  the  lives  of  his  best  troops,  and  that  the 
plunder  of  their  miserable  tents  would  bring  him 
neither  glory  nor  profit.  Thus  the  desert  was  still 
the  possession  of  the  Bedouins ;  they  still  claimed 
a  tribute  from  the  stranger  for  permission  to  pasa 
efver  it,  and  this  indueed  the  pacha  annually  to  in- 
cite the  Sheik  of  Akaba  to  Cairo,  to  conduct  the- 
earavan  for  Mecca,  knowing  that  if  not  so  invited, 
even  the  sacred  character  of  the  pilgrims  would 
not  protect  them  in  passing  through  his  country. 

I  found  him  about  a  mile  outside  the  walls,  near 
the  tombs  of  the  califs,  on  the  edge  of  the  des- 
ert, silting  on  a  mat  under  his  tent,  and  surrounded 
by  a  dozen  of  his  swarthy  tribe,  armed  with  long 
sabres^  pistols,  and  matchlock  guns.  The  sheik 
was  a  short  stout  maoj,  of  the  darkest  shade  of 
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htonte ;  Iris  eye  keen,  roving,  and  unsettled ;  his 
teeth  white ;  and  his  skin  so  dried  op  and  witheredf 
that  it  seemed  cleaving  to  his  very  bones.  At  tho 
first  glance  I  did  not  like  his  face  ;  it  wanted  frank« 
ness,  and  even  boldness ;  and  I  thought  at  the  time, 
that  if  I  had  met  him  alone  in  the  desert  I  should 
not  have  trusted  him.  He  received  me  with  great 
civility,  while  his  companions  rose,  gave  me  their 
low  salaam,  seated  me  on  the  mat  beside  him,  and 
then  resumed  their  own  cross-legged  attitude,  with 
less  noise  than  would  have  attended  the  entrance 
of  a  gentleman  into  a  drawing-room  on  a  morning 
call.  AH  stared  at  me  with  silent  gravity ;  and  the 
sbcik,  though  desert  bom  and  bred,  with  an  air  and 
manner  that  showed  him  familiar  with  the  usages 
of  good  society  in  Cairo,  took  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  handed  it  to  me. 

All  being  seated,  the  consul's  janizary,  who  had 
come  with  me,  opened  the  divan;  but  ho  had  scarce* 
ly  begun  to  declare  my  object,  before  the  whole 
group,  sheik  and  all,  apparently  surprised  out  of 
their  babitoal  phlegm,  cried  out  together  that  they 
were  ready  to  escort  me,  and  to  defend  me  with 
their  lives  against  every  danger.  I  said  a  few 
words,  and  they  became  clamorous  in  their  assu- 
rances of  the  great  friendship  they  had  conceived 
for  me ;  that  Kfe  was  nothing  in  my  service ;  that 
they  would  sleep  in  my  tent,guard  and  watch  me  by 
day  and  night ;  and,  in  short,  that  they  would  be  my 
father,  mother,  sister,  and  brother,  and  all  ifty  rela» 
tions,  in  the  desert;  and  the  final  assurance  was, 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  travel  that  road 
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except  under  their  protection.  I  then  begttn  to 
inquire  the  terms,  when,  as  before*  ail  spolce  at 
once,  some  fixing  one  price,  some  another*  and  for ' 
buckshcesh  whatever  I  pleased.  I  did  not  like 
this  >vild  and  noisy  negotiation.  I  knew  that  I 
must  make  great  allowance  for  the  extravagant 
language  of  the  Arabs  ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  an 
eagerness  to  get  me  among  them,  which,  in  my 
eyes,  was  rather  ominous  of  bad  intentions*  They 
were  known  to  be  a  lawless  people,  and  distin- 
guished, even  among  their  desert  brethren,  as  a 
wild  and  savage  tribe.  And  these  were  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  was  negotiating  to  meet  in  the 
desert,  at  the  liitle  fortress  of  Akaba,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Red  Sea ;  into  whose  hands  I 
was  to  place  myself,  and  from  whom  I  was  to  ex- 
pect protection  against  greater  dangers. 

My  interview  with  them  was  not  very  satisfac- 
tory, and,  wishing  to  talk  the  matter  over  more 
quietly  with  the  sheik  alone,  I  asked  him  to  go 
with  mc  to  my  liotel ;  whereupon  the  whole  group 
started  up  at  once,  and,  some  on  foot,  and  others 
on  dromedaries  or  on  horseback,  prepared  to  fol- 
low. This  did  not  suit  mc,  and  the  sheik  con* 
trived  to  get  rid  of  all  except  one,  his  principal  and 
constant  attendant,  <'  his  black,''  as  be  was  called* 
He  followed  me  on  horseback,  and  when  he  came 
up  into  my  room,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  first  time 
in  his  life  that  he  had  ever  been  under  a  roof.  Aa 
an  instance  of  bis  simplicity  and  ignorance,  it  may 
be  worth  mentioning  here,  although  I  did  not  know^ 
it  until  we  were  on  the  point  of  separating  alter 
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our  journey  was  completed,  that  he  mistook  the 
consul's  janizary,  who  wore  a  dashing  red  Turkish 
dresSy  sword,  dtc.,  for  an  officer  of  the  pacha's 
household,  and  consequently  had  always  looked 
upon  me  as  specially  recommended  to  him  by  the 
pacha.  I  could  not  come  to  any  definite  under- 
standing with  him.  The  precise  service  that  I  re- 
quired of  him  was  to  conduct  me  from  Akaba  to 
Hebron,  through  the  land  of  Edom,  diverging  to 
visit  the  excavated  city  of  Petra ;  a  journey  of 
about  ten  days.  I  could  not  get  him  to  nanr>e  any 
sum  as  compensation  for  this  service ;  he  told  me 
that  he  would  conduct  me  for  nothing,  that  I  might 
give  him  what  I  pleased, '&c  When  I  first  spoke 
about  the  termS|  at  his  tent,  he  bad  said  twelve 
dollars  a  camel,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  he  had 
named  this  sura  without  the  least  calculatioo,  as 
the  first  that  happened  to  occur  to  him.  1  now 
referred  him  to  this  price,  which  he  had  probably 
forgotten,  hoping  to  establish  it  as  a  sort  of  basis 
upon  which  to  negotiate ;  but  when  his  attention 
was  called  to  it,  he  insisted  upon  the  twelve  dol- 
lars, and  something  more  for  bucksheesh.  A  fair 
price  for  this  service  would  have  been  about  two 
dollars.  I  told  him  this  did  not  satisfy  me ;  that 
I  wanted  every  thing  definitely  arranged  before- 
hand; and  that  I  would  not  give  the  enormous 
price  he  asked, and  bucksheesh  in  proportion;  but 
I  could  do  nothing  wiih  him  ;  he  listened  with  per- 
fect coolness ;  and  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouthy 
in  answer  to  every  thing  I  said,  told  me  to  come 
to  him  at  Akaba,  come  to  him  at  his  tent ;  he  had 
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plenty  of  camels,  and  would  conduct  me  withaal 
any  reward,  or  I  might  give  him  what  I  pleased. 
We  parted  without  coming  to  an  arrangemenU 
He  offered  to  send  one  of  bis  men  to  conduct  me 
from  Mount  Sinai  to  Akaba;  but  as  somethingf 
might  occur  to  prevent  my  going*  I  would  not  take 
him.  He  gave  me,  however,  his  signet,  which  he 
told  me  every  Bedouin  on  that  route  knew  and 
would  respect,  and  writing  his  name  under  it  ac* 
cording  to  the  sound,  I  repeated  it  over  and.  over, 
until  I  could  pronounce  it  intelligibly,  and  trees* 
ured  it  up  as  a  pass- wo:  d  for  the  desert. 

The  next  morning,  under  pretence  that  I  went  ta 
see  the  starting  of  the  great  caravan  of  pilgrims 
for  Mecca,  I  rode  out  to  the  sheik,  and  telling  him 
that  if  I  came  to  him  I  should  come  destitute  of 
every  thing,  and  he  must  have  some  good  tobacco 
for  me,  I  slipped  a  couple  of  gold  pieces  into  his 
hand,  and  without  any  further  remark,  left  the 
question  of  my  going  undetermined.  It  was  worth 
my  ride  to  see  the  departure  of  the  caravan.  It 
consisted  of  more  than  30,000  pilgrims,  who  had 
come  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  the  extremi- 
ties of  Persia,  and  the  confines  of  Africa ;  and  hav- 
ing assembled,  according  to  usage  for  hundreds  of 
years,  at  Cairo  as  a  central  point,  the  whole  mass 
was  getting  in  motion  for  a  pilgrimage  of  fifty 
days,  through  dreary  sands,  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Prophet. 

Accustomed  as  I  was  to  associate  the  idea  of 
order  and  decorum  with  the  observance  of  all  rites 
and  duties  of  religion,  I  could  not  bat  feel  sur^ 
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jnriied  at  the  noife,  tamalt,  and  confusiont  the 
strifes  and  battles  of  these  pilgrim-travellers.  If  I 
had  met  them  in  the  desert  after  their  line  of  march 
was  formedt  it  would  have  been  an  imposing  spec- 
tacle, and  comparatively  easy  to  describe ;  but  here, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  they  were  scattered 
over  the  sandy  plain,  aO,000  people,  with  probably 
20,000  camels  and  dromedaries,  men,  women,  and 
children,  beasts  and  baggage,  all  commingled  in  a 
confused  mass  that  seemed  hopelessly  inextricable. 
Some  had  not  yet  struck  their  tents,  some  were  * 
making  coffee,  some  smoking,  some  cooking,  some 
eating,  many  shouting  and  cursing,  others  on  their 
knees  praying,  and  others,  again,  hurrying  on  to 
join  the  long  moving  stream  that  already  extended 
several  miles  into  the  desert. 

It  is  a  vulgar  prejudice,  the  belief  that  women 
are  not  admitted  into  the  heaven  of  Mohammed.  It 
is  true  that  the  cunning  Prophet,  in  order  not  to 
disturb  the  joyful  serenity  with  which  his  follow* 
ers  look  forward  to  their  promised  heaven,  has  not 
given  to  women  any  fixed  position  there,  and  the 
pious  Mussulman,  although  blessed  with  the  law- 
ful complement  of  four  wives,  is  not  bound  to  see 
among  his  seventy^two  black-eyed  houries  the 
faces  of  his  companions  upon  earth ;  but  the  women 
are  not  utterly  cast  out ;  they  are  deemed  to  have 
sods,  and  entitled  to  a  heaven  of  their  own ;  and  it 
nay  be,  too,  that  their  visions  of  futurity  are  not 
less  bright,  for  that  there  is  a  mystery  to  be  unrav* 
elled  beyond  the  grave,  and  they  are  not  doomed 
to  etenial  compamoDship  with  their  earthly  lords. 
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la  the  wildest,  rudest  scene  where  womaD  appeen 
at  all,  there  is  a  sweet  and  wdefioable  charm ;  and 
their  appearance  among  the  pilgrims,  the  care  with 
which  they  shrouded  themseWea  from  every  eye» 
their  long  thick  veils,  and  their  tents  or  four-post  beds 
with  curtains  of  red  silk,  fastened  down  all  around, 
and  secured  on  the  high  backs  of  camels,  were  tha 
most  striking  objects  in  the  caravan.  Next  to 
them  in  interest  were  the  miserable  figures  of  tho 
marabouts,  santons,  or  Arab  saints,  having  only  a 
'  scanty  covering  of  rags  over  their  shoulders,  and 
the  rest  of  their  bodies  completely  naked,  yet  strut- 
ting about  as  if  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  ; 
and  setting  ofi*  utterly  destitute  of  every  thii^,  for  a 
journey  of  months  across  the  desert,  safely  trusting 
to  that  open-handed  charity  which  forms  so  con- 
spicuous an  item  in  the  list  of  Mussulman  virtues. 
But  the  object  of  universal  interest  was  the  great 
box  containing  the  presents  and  decorations  for  the 
tomb  of  the  Prophet.  The  canncl  which  bears  thia 
sacred  burden  is  adorned  with  banners  and  rich 
housings,  is  watched  and  tended  with  pious  care* 
and  when  his  journey  is  ended,  no  meaner  load 
can  touch  his  back;  he  has  filled  the  measure 
of  a  camel's  glory,  and  lives  and  dies  respected  by 
all  good  Mussulmanfl. 

In  the  evening,  being  the  last  of  my  stay  in 
Cairo,  I  heard  that  Mr.  Linant,  the  companion  of 
M.  Laborde  on  his  visit  to  Petra,  had  arrived  at 
Alexandria,  and,  with  Mr.  Giiddon,  went  to  sec  him. 
Mr.  L.  is  one  of  the  many  French  emigres  driven 
firom  their  native  soil  by  political  convulsions,  and 
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vAo  hare  riien  to  disdnction  in  foreign  buidi  by 
military  talents^  and  the  force  of  that  restless  ener- 
gy so  peculiar  to  his  coontrymen.  Many  yeani 
before,  he  had  thrown  himsdf  into  the  Arabian 
Desert,  where  he  had  become  so  much  beloved  by 
the  Bedouins,  that  oa  the  occasioB  of  a  dispute  be* 
tweea  two  oonCending  claimants,  the  customs  of 
their  tribe  were  waived,  the  ptetensions  of  the  ri- 
vals set  astdoi  and  he  was  elected  shdk  of  Mount 
Sinai,  and  invested  with  the  flattering  name»  which 
he  retains  to  tins  day,  of  Abdel  Heg,  or  the  slave 
of  truth.  Notwithstanding  his  desert  rank  and  dig- 
nity, he  received  me  with  a  politeness  which  sa- 
voured of  the  salcms  of  Paris,  and  encouraged  me 
in  my  intention  of  visiting  Petra,  assuring  me 
that  it  would  abundantly  repay  me  for  all  the  diffi- 
culties attending  it;|in  feet,  he  spoke  lightly  of 
these,  although  I  afterward  found  that  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language,  his  high  standing  among 
the  Bedooins,  and  his  lavish  distribution  of  money 
and  presents,  had  removed  or  diminished  obstacles, 
which,  to  a  stranger  without  these  advantages, 
were  by  no  means  of  a  trifling  nature.  In  addithm 
to  much  general  adviee,  he  counselled  me  particu- 
larly to  wear  the  Turkish  or  Arab  dress,  and  to  get 
a  letter  from  the  Wabeeb  Effendi  to  the  governor 
of  the  little  fortress  of  Akaba.  Mr.  Linant  has 
been  twenty  years  in  Egypt,  and  is  now  a  bey  in  the 
pacha's  service,  and  that  very  afternoon,  after  a 
long  interview,  had  received  orders  from  the  great 
reformer  to  make  a  survey  of  the  pyramids,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  which  of  those  gigantic  monit* 
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mentiy  after  haying  been  respected  by  all  precediiig 
tyrants  for  3000  years,  should  now  be  demottshed 
for  the  illustrious  object  of  yielding  material  for  a 
petty  fortress,  or  scarcely  more  useful  and  impor- 
tant bridge.* 

Early  in  the  morning  I  went  into  the  bazars,  and 
fitted  out  Paul  and  myself  with  the  necessary- 
dresses.  Paul  was  90on  equipped  with  the  com- 
mon Arab  dress,  the  blue  cotton  shirt,  tarbouch, 
and  Bedouin  shoes.  A  native  of  Malta,  he  was 
very  probably  of  Arab  descent  in  part,  and  his 
dark  complexion  and  long  black  beard  would  en- 
able him  readily  to  pass  for  one  bom  under  the  sun 
of  Egypt  As  for  myself,  I  could  not  look  the 
swarthy  Arab  of  the  desert,  and  the  dress  of  the 
Turkish  houaja  or  gentleman,  with  the  necessary 
arms  and  equipments,  was  very  expensive ;  so  I 
provided  myself  with  the  unpretending  and  re- 
spectable costume  of  a  Cairo  merchant ;  a  long 
red  silk  gown,  with  a  black  abbas  of  camels'  hair 
over  it,  red  tarbouch,  with  a  green  and  yellow 
striped  handkerchief  rolled  round  it  as  a  turban, 
white  trousers,  large  red  shoes  over  yellow  slip- 
pers, blue  sash,  sword,  and  a  pair  of  large  Turkish 
pistols. 

Having  finished  my  purchases  in  the  bazars,  I 

*  On  my  ntnm  to  Alanndiu,  I  leanied  that  Mr.  Liiumt  bad 
fepoited  that  it  would  bo  cheaper  to  get  atone  from  the  qoaniaa. 
After  all,  it  it  perfa^  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not  gone  on,  aa 
iha  myaieiy  that  orerhanga  the  pyramida  will  probably  nerer  be 
ranoYod  until  one  of  them  ia  pulled  down,  and  every  atone  re- 
MOfod,  vnder  die  diraetioB  of  aone  friend  of  acience  and  the  arte. 
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retimed  to  mj  hotel  ready  to  set  oat»  and  found 
Ibe  dromedaries,  camels,  and  guides,  and  expected 
to  find  the  letter  for  the  governor  of  Akaba,  which, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Linant,  I  had  requested 
Mr.  Gliddon  to  procure  for  me.    I  now  learned, 
however,  from  that  gentleman,  that  to  avoid  delay 
it  would  be  better  to  go  myself,  first  sending  my 
caravan  outside  the  gate,  and  representing  to  the 
minister  that  1  was  actually  waiting  for  the  letter, 
in  which  case  he  would  probably  give  it  to  me 
immediately.    I  accordingly  sent  Paul  with  my 
little  caravan  to  wait  for^  me  at  the  tombs  of  the 
califs,  and,  attended  by  the  consul's  janizary,  rode 
up  to  the  citadel,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 
governor's  palace.    The  reader  may  remember 
that  on  my  first  visit  to  his  excellency  I  saw  a 
man  whipped — ^this  time  I  saw  one  bastinadoed. 
'  I  had  heard  much  of  this,  a  punishment  existing,  I 
believe,  only  in  the  East,  but  I  had  never  seen  it 
inflicted  before,  and  hope  I  never  shall  see  it  again. 
As  on  the  former  occasion,  I  found  the  little  gov- 
ernor standing  at  one  end  of  the  large  hall  of  en- 
trance, munching,  and  trying  causes.    A  crowd 
was  gathered  around,  and  before  him  was  a  poor 
Arab,  pleading  and  beseeching  most  piteously, 
'  while  the  big  tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks ; 
near  him  was  a  man  whose  resolute  and  somewhat 
angry  expression  marked   him  as  the  accuser, 
seeking  vengeance  rather  than  justice*    Suddenly 
the  governor  made  a  gentle  movement  with  his 
hand ;  all  noise  ceased ;  all  stretched  their  necks 
and  turned  their  eager  eyes  towards  him ;  the  ac« 
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cased  cot  short  his  crying,  and  stood  with  hi9 
moath  wide  qpen,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  gov- 
ernon  The  latter  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  Tery 
low  Yoke*  lo  me  of  course  unintelligible,  and,  in- 
deedy  scarcely  audible,  but  they  seemed  to  fall 
upon  the  quick  ears  of  the  culprit  like  bolts-  of 
thunder ;  the  a|;ony  of  suspense  was  over,  and, 
without  a  word  or  a  look,  he  laid  himself  down  on 
his  hce  at  the  feet  of  the  goTemor.  A  space  was 
immediately  cleared  around ;  a  man  on  each  side 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  stretching  out  his  arms, 
•kneeled  upon  and  held  them  down,  while  another 
seated  himself  across  his  neck  and  shoulders. 
Thus  nailed  to  the  ground,  the  poor  fellow,  know- 
ing that  there  was  no  chance  of  escape,  threw  up 
his  feet  from  the  knee  joint,  so  as  to  present  the 
soles  in  a  horizontal  position.  Two  men  came 
forward  with  a  pair  of  long  stout  bars  of  wood, 
attached  together  by  a  cord,  between  which  they 
placed  the  feet,  drawing  them  together  with  the 
cord  so  as  to  fix  them  in  their  horizontal  position, 
and  leave  the  whole  flat  snr&ce  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  blow.  In  the  mean  time  two 
strong  Turks  were  standing  ready,  one  at  each 
side,  armed  with  long  whips  much  resembling  our 
common  cowskin,  but  longer  and  thicker,  and 
made  of  the  tough  hide  of  the  hippopotamus. 
While  the  occupation  of  the  judge  was  suspended 
by  these  preparations,  the  janizary  had  presented 
the  consuPs  letter.  My  sensibilities  are  not  par- 
ticularly acute,  but  they  yielded  in  this  instance* 
I  had  watdied  all  the  preliminary  arrangements^ 
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BerviDg  myself  for  what  was  to  come,  but  when  I 
heard  the  scourge  whizzing  through  the  air,  and, 
when  the  first  blow  fell  upon  the  naked  feet,  saw 
the  convulsive  movements  of  the  body,  and  heard 
the  first  loud,  piercing  shriek,  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer ;  I  broke  through  the  crowd,  forgetting  the 
governor  and  every  thing  else,  except  the  agonW 
zing  sounds  from  which  I  was  escaping ;  but  the 
janizary  followed  close  at  my  heels,  and,  laying  his 
hand  upon  my  arm,  hauled  me  back  to  the  gover* 
nor.  If  I  had  consulted  merely  the  impulse  of 
feeling,  I  should  have  consigned  him,  and  the  gov- 
ernor, and  the  whole  nation  of  Turks,  to  the  lower 
regions ;  but  it  was  all  miportant  not  to  offend  this 
summary  dispenser  of  justice,  and  I  never  made  a 
greater  sacri6ce  of  feeling  to  expediency,  than 
when  1  re-entered  his  presence.  The  shrieks  of  the 
unhappy  criminal  were  ringing  through  the  cham- 
ber,  but  the  governor  received  me  with  as  calm 
a  smile  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  on  Ins  own  divan^ 
listening  only  to  the  strains  of  some  pleasant  musicr 
while  1  stood  with  my  teeth  clinched,  and  felt  the 
hot  breath  of  the  victim,  and  heard  the  whizzing* 
of  the  accursed  whip,  as  it  feU  again  and  again 
upon  his  bleeding  feet  I  have  heard  men  cry  out 
in  agony  when  the  sea  was  raging,  and  the  drown- 
ing man,  rising  for  the  last  time  upon  the  moun- 
tain waves,  turned  his  imploring  arms  towards  us, 
and  with  his  dying  breath  called  in  vain  for  help  r 
but  I  never  heard  such  heart-rending  sounds  bb 
those  from  the  poor  bastinadoed  wretch  before  mew 
I  thought  the  governor  would  never  make  an  end 
t2 
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of  readiDg  the  leller,  wbea  the  scribe  handed 
it  to  kirn  for  his  signature,  although  it  contained 
but  half  a  doien  lines ;,  he  iiimbled  in  his  pocket 
for  his  seal,  and  dipped  it  in  the  in)L ;  the  impres* 
sion  did  not  suit  him«  and  he  made  another,  and 
after  a  delaf  that  seemed  to  me  eternal,  employed 
in  folding  it.  handed  it  to  me  with  a  most  graciou» 
smile.  I  am  sure  I  grinned  horribly  in  retfum,  and 
almost  snatching  the  letter,  just  as  the  last  Uow 
fell,  I  turned  to  hasten  from  the  scene.  The  pooif 
scourged  wretch  was  silent ;  he  had  found  relief  id 
happy  insensibility;  I  oast  one  look  upon  the 
senseless  body,  and  saw  the  feet  laid  open  in 
gashest  and  the  blood  streaming  down  the  legs. 
At  that  moment  the  bars  were  taken  away,  and 
the  mangled  feet  fell  like  lead  upon  the  floor.  I 
had  to  work  my  way  through  the  crowd,  and  be- 
fore I  could  escape  I  saw  the  poor  fellow  revive^ 
and  by  the  first  natural  impulse  rise  upon  his  feet» 
but  fall  again  as  if  he  had  stepped  upon  red-hot 
irons.  He  crawled  upon  his  bands*  and  knees  ta 
the  door  of  the  hall,  and  here  I  rejoiced  to  see  that^ 
miserable,  and  poor,  and  degraded  as-  be  was,  he 
yet  had  friends  whose  hearts  yearned  towards 
him ;  they  took  him  in  their  arms  and  carried  him 
away. 

I  was  sick  of  Cairo,  and  in  a  right  humour  to  bid 
farewell  to  cities,  with  all  their  artificial  law4B,  their 
crimes  and  punishments,  and  all  the  varied  shades 
of  inhumanity  from  man  to  man,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes I  was  beyond  the  gate,  and  galloping  away  to 
join  my  companions  in  the  desert    At  the  tombs 
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of  the  califs  I  found  Paul  with  my  caravau ;  but  I 
had  not  yet  escaped  the  stormy  passions  of  men. 
With  the  cries  of  the  poor  Arab  still  ringing  in  my 
ears,  I  was  greeted  with  a  furious  quarrel,  arising 
from  the  apportionment  of  the  money  I  had  paid 
my  guides.  I  was  in  no  humour  to  interfere,  and, 
mounting  my  dromedary,  and  leaving  Paul  to  ar- 
range the  affair  with  them  as  he  best  could,  I  rode 
on  alone.  It  was  a  journey  of  no  ordinary  inter- 
est, on  which  I  was  now  beginning  my  lonely  way. 
I  bad  tra?elled  in  Italy,  among  the  mountains  of 
Greece,  the  plains  of  Turkey,  the  wild  steppes  of 
Russia,  and  the  plains  ot  Poland,  but  neither  of 
these  afforded  half  the  material  for  curious  expec« 
lation  that  my  journey  through  the  desert  prom- 
ised. After  an  interval  of  4000  years,  I  was  about 
to  porsue  the  devious  path  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, when  they  took  up  the  bones  of  Joseph  and 
fled  before  the  anger  of  Pharaoh,  among  the  moun* 
tain  passes  of  Sinai,  and  through  that  great  and 
terrible  desert  which  shut  them  from  the  Land  of 
Promise.  I  rode  on  in  silence  and  alone  for  nearly 
two  hours,  and  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind 
the  dark  mountains  of  Mokattam,  halted  to  wait  for 
my  little  caravan ;  and  I  pitched  my  tent  for  the 
frst  night  in  the  desert,  with  the  docn*  opening  to  the 
distant  land  of  Goshen« 
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Thb  arrangements  for  nr>y  journey  as  far  as 
Mount  Sinai  had  been  made  by  Mr*  Gliddon.  It 
^as  necessary  to  have  as  my  guides  some  of  the 
Bedouins  from  around  the  mountainsi  and  be  had 
procured  one  known  to  him,  a  man  in  whom  I 
could  place  the  most  implicit  confidence ;  and  pos- 
sessing another  not  less  powerful  recommendatioB/ 
in  the  fact  that  he  bad  been  with  Messrs.  Liiiant 
and  Laborde  to  Pctra.  My  caravan  consisted  of 
eight  camels  and  dromedaries,  and,  as  guide  and 
camel-drivers,  three  young  Bedouins  from  nineteen 
to  twenty-two  years  old.  My  lent  was  the  com- 
mon tent  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers,  botight  at  the 
government  factory^  easily  carried,  and  as  easily 
pitched  ;  my  bedding  was  a  mattress  and  coverlet; 
and  I  had,  moreover,  a  couple  of  boxes,  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  the  width  of  my  mattress, 
filled  with  eatables,  which  I  carried  slung  over  the 
back  of  a  camel,  one  upon  each  side,  and  at  nighty 
by  the  addition  of  two  pieces  of  board,  converted 
into  a  bedstead.  My  store  of  provisions  consisted 
of  bread,  biscuit,  rice,  macaroni,  tea,  cofiee^  dxiedi 
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apricots,  oranges,  a  roasted  leg  of  mutton,  and  two 
of  the  largest  skins  containing  the  fill^ed  water  of 
llieNile. 

In  tbe  evening,  wUIe  we  were  sitting  around  a 
file,  1  inqoiied  tbe  cause  of  the  quarrel  from  whidi  I 
had  escaped,  and  this  led  Toualeb  into  an  explana- 
tion of  some  of  the  customs  of  the  Bedouins.  There 
exists  among  them  that  community  of  interest  and 
property,  for  which  radicals  and  visionaries  con- 
tend in  civilised  society.  The  property  of  the  tribe 
is  to  a  great  extent  common,  and  their  earnings,  or 
the  profits  of  their  hibour,  are  shared  among  the 
whole.^  A  Bedouin's  wives  are  his  own ;  and  as  tbe 
chastity  of  women  is  guarded  by  the  most  sangui- 
nary laws,  his  children  are  generally  his  own  ;  hie 
tent,  also,  and  one  or  two  camels  are  his,  and  the 
rest  belongs  to  his  tribe.  The  practical  operation 
of  this  law  is  not  attended  with  any  great  difficulty ; 
for  in  general  the  resi,  or  that  which  belongs  to 
the  tribe,  is  nothing ;  there  are  no  hoarded  treas- 
ures, no  coffers  of  wealth,  the  bequest  of  ancestors, 
or  the  gains  of  enterprise  and  industry,  to  excite 
tbe  cupidity  of  the  avaricious.  Poor  is  the  Be* 
douin  bom,  and  poor  be  dies,  and  his  condition  is 
more  than  usually  prosperous  when  his  poverty 
does  imH  lead  him  to  the  shedding  of  blood. 

I  did  not  expect  to  learn  lessons  of  political 
economy  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  but  in  the  com- 
mencement of  my  journey  with  them,  I  found  the 
embarrassment  and  evil  of  trammelling  individual 
enterprise  and  industry.  The  consul  had  applied 
to  Touakb,    Toualeb  was  obliged  to  propose  ibtk 
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thiog  to  such  of  his  tribe  as  were  thenia  CairOt  and 
ftll  had  a  right  to  participate.  The  consequence  was^ 
that  when  we  were  ready  to  move,  instead  of  five 
there  were  a  dozen  camels  and  dromedaries,  and 
their  several  owners  were  the  men  whom  I  had 
left  wrangling  at  the  tombs  of  the  califs ;  and  even 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  only  five  were  want- 
ed, still  three  supernumeraries  were  sent|  that  all 
might  be  engaged  in  the  worL  In  countries 
where  the  labour  of  man  and  beast  hai  a  per  diem 
value,  the  loss  of  the  labour  of  three  or  four  mea 
and  three  or  four  camels  would  be  counted ;  but 
in  the  East,  time  and  labour  have  no  value.^ 

I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  any  dissertations  od  tlib 
character  of  the  Bedouins,  and  shall  merely  refer  to 
such  traits  as  fell  under  my  observation  and  were 
developed  by  oiroumstances.  While  I  was  eating 
my  evening  meal,  and  talking  with  Toualeb,  the 
three  young  camel-drivers  sat  at  the  door  of  the 
tent,  leaning  on  their  hands  and  looking  at  me. 
I  at  first  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them,  but 
it  soon  struck  me  as  singular  that  they  did  not 
prepare  their  own  meal ;  and,  noticing  them  more 
attentively,  I  thought  they  were  not  looking  so 
much  at  me  as  at  the  smoking  pilau  before  me. 
I  asked  them  why  they  did  not  eat  their  supper ; 
and  they  told  me  that  their  masters  had  sent  them 
away  without  a  particle  of  any  thing  to  eat.  I 
was  exceedingly  vexed  at  this,  inasmuch  as  it 
showed  that  I  had  four  mouths  to  feed  more 
than  I  bad  prepared  for ;  no  trifling  matter  on  a 
journey  in  Uie  desert,  and  one  which  Paul,  as  my 
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qatrtennasteri  said  it  ^as  utterly  impossible  to  ac- 
complish. I  at  first  told  one  of  them  to  moant  my 
dromedary  and  go  back  to  Cairo^  assuring  him 
that  if  he  did  not  return  before  daylight  I  would 
ibUow  and  have  both  him  and  his  master  bastina- 
doed ;  but  before  he  had  mounted  I  changed  my 
mind.  I  hated  all  returns  and  delays,  and,  smotb- 
erii^  my  wrath,  told  Paul  to  give  diem  some  rice 
and  biscuit,  at  the  risk  of  being  obliged  to  come 
down  to  Arab  bread  mysdf.  And  so  ended  the 
first  day  of  my  journey. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  began  our  march,  with 
onr  faces  towards  the  rising  sun.  Before  mid-day 
we  were  in  as  perfect  a  desert  as  if  we  were  re- 
moved thousands  of  miles  from  the  habitations  of 
men — ^behind,  before,  and  around  us  was  one  wide 
expanse  of  level  and  arid  sands,  although  we  were 
as  yet  not  more  than  eight  hours  from  the  crowded 
city  of  Cairo,. and  I  might  already  cry  out,  in  the 
spirit  of  Neokomm's  famous  cavatina, "  The  sea, 
the  sea,  the  open  sea  \^  Indeed,  in  all  the  travel- 
ling in  the  East,  nothing  strikes  one  more  forcibly 
than  the  quick  transitions  from  the  noise  of  cities 
to  the  stillness  of  the  unpeopled  waste. 

It  does,  indeed,  appear  remarkable  that,  within 
so  short  a  distance  of  Cairo,  a  city  of  so  great  an- 
tiquity, and  large  population,  and  on  a  road  which 
we  know  to  have  been  travelled  more  than  4000 
years,  and  which  at  this  day  is  the  principal  route 
to  the  Red  Sea,  there  is  so  little  travelling.  During 
the  whole  day  we  did  not  meet  more  than  a  doxen 
Arabi»  with  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  caaoels.   But 
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a  mighty  change  virill  soon  be  made  in  this  partic- 
ular* A  railroad  is  about  to  be  coDstructed  acroaa 
the  desert,  over  the  track  followed  hj  the  children 
of  Israel  to  the  Red  Sea«  The  pacha  had  already 
ordered  iron  from  England  for  the  purpose  when 
I  was  in  Egypt,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  prac- 
ticability, being  only  a  distance  of  eighty  miles 
over  a  dead  level ;  but  whether  it  will  ever  be  fin- 
ished, or  whether,  if  finished,  it  will  pay  the  ex- 
pense, is  much  more  questionable.  Indeed,  the 
better  opinion  is,  that  the  pacha  does  it  merely  to 
bokter  up  his  reputation  in  Europe  as  a  reformer ; 
that  he  has  begun  without  calculating  the  costs ;  and 
that  he  will  get  tired  and  abandon  it  before  it  is 
half  completed.  It  may  be,  however,  tba*  the  read- 
er will  one  day  be  hurried  by  a  steam-engine  over 
the  route  which  I  was  now  crossing  at  the  slow 
pace  of  a  camel ;  and  when  that  day  comes,  all  the 
excitement  and  wonder  of  a  journey  in  the  desert 
will  be  over.  There  will  be  no  more  pitching  of 
tents,  or  sleeping  under  the  starry  firmament,  sur- 
rounded by  Arabs  and  camels ;  no  more  carrying 
provisions,  and  no  danger  of  dying  of  thirst ;  all  wiU 
be  reduced  to  the  systematic  tameness  of  a  cotton- 
factory,  and  the  wild  Arab  will  retire  farther  into 
the  heart  of  the  deseit,  shunning,  like  our  native 
Indians,  the  faces  of  strangers,  and  following  for 
ever  the  footsteps  of  his  wandering  ancestors. 
Blessed  be  my  fortune,  improvement  had  not  yet 
actually  begun  its  march. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  I  was  suddenly  awa- 
kened by  a  loud  noise  like  the  flapping  of  sails.    A 


li^  wiod  had  risen,  and  my  tent  not  being  wril 
■ecaredt  it  bad  turned  over,  so  that  the  wind  got 
under  it  and  carried  it  away.  In  the  civilised 
world,  we  often  hear  of  Mverses  of  fortune  which 
reduce  a  man  to  such  a  state  that  he  has  not  a 
roof  to  cover  him ;  hut  few  are  ever  deprived  of 
the  protection  of  their  roof  in  so  summary  a  way 
as  this,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  few  have  evet 
got  it  back  so  expeditiously.  I  opened  my  eyes 
npoa  the  stars,  and  eaw  my  house  fleeing  from 
me.  Paul  and  I  were  on  our  feet  in  a  momem, 
and  gave  chase,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  our 
Arabs,  brought  it  back  and  planted  it  again;  I 
thought  of  the  prudent  Kentackian  who  tied  his 
house  to  a  stump  to  keep  it  from  being  blown 
away,  and  would  have  done  the  same  thing  if  I 
could  have  found  a  stumps  but  tree  or  stump  in 
the  desert  there  is  none. 

I  was  not  disturbed  again  during  the  night ;  but 
the  wind  continued  to  increase,  and  towards  mor» 
ing  and  all  the  next  day  blew  with  great  violence. 
It  was  the  dread  sirocco,  the  wind  that  has  for  ever 
continued  to  blow  over  the  desert,  carrying  with 
it  the  fine  particles  of  sand  which,  by  the  contin* 
ued  action  of  centuries,  have  buried  the  mona» 
ments,  the  temples,  and  the  cities  of  Egypt ;  the  si^ 
rocco,  iilways  disagreeabfe  and  daagerous*  and 
sometimest  if  the  reports  of  travellers  be  truC)  suf» 
locating  and  burying  whde  caravans  of  men  and 
camels.  Fortunately  for  me,  it  was  blowipg  upon 
my  back;  but  still  it  was  necessary  to  draw  my 
Arab  cloak  close  over  my  bead;  and  even  then  the 
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particles  of  sand  fouDd  their  way  with2n,  so  tfaaf 
my  eyes  were  soon  filled  with  them,  to  my  no 
small  annoyance.^  This  was  very  far  from  bein^ 
one  of  the  worst  siroccos ;  but  the  sun  was  ob-» 
scuredy  the  atmos[Jiere  was  a  perfect  cloud  of 
sand,  and  the  tracks  were  so  completely  obliterated^ 
that  a  little  after  mid-day  we  were  obliged  to  stop 
and  take  shelter  under  the  lee  of  a  hillock  of  sand  ^ 
occasionally  we  had  met  caravans  coming  upon 
us  through  the  thick  clouds  of  sand,  the  Arabs 
riding  with  their  backs  to  the  heads  of  their  cam- 
els, and  their  faces  covered,  so  that  not  a  single 
feature  could  be  seen. 

By  the  third  morning  the  wind  had  somewhat 
abated,  but  the  sandliad  become  so  spattered  that 
not  a  single  track  could  be  seen.  I  was  forcibly 
reminded  of  a  circumstance  related  to  me  by  Mr. 
Waghorn.  A  short  time  before  I  met  bim  at 
Cairo,  in  making  a  hurried  march  from  Suez,  with 
an  Arab  unaccustomed  to  the  desert,  he  encamped 
about  mid-day,  and  starting  two  hours  before  day- 
light, continued  travelling,  half  asleep,  upon  his 
dromedary,  until  it  happened  to  strike  him  that  the 
sun  had  arisen  in  the  wrong  place,  and  was  then 
shining  in  hb  face  instead  of  warming  his  back ; 
he  had  been  more  than  three  hours  retracing  his 
steps  to  Suez.  If  I  had  been  alone  this  morning, 
I  might  very  easily  have  fallen  into  the  same  or  a 
worse  error.  The  prospect  before  me  was  pre- 
cisely the  same,  turn  which  way  I  would ;  and,  if  I 
had  been  left  to  myself,  I  might  have  wandered  as 
k>ng  as  the  children  of  Israd  in  search  of  the  Prom- 
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ised  Land,  before  I  should  have  arrived  at  the  gale 
of  Suez. 

We  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  principal,  perfaape 
the  only  object,  which  a  stranger  would  mark  in 
the  route  from  Cairo  to  Suez.  It  is  a  large  palm* 
tree,  standing  alone  about  half  way  across,  the 
only  green  and  living  thing  on  that  ezpanse  of 
barrenness.  We  saw  it  two  or  three  hours;  and 
moving  with  the  slow  pace  of  our  camels,  it 
seemed  a#if  we  should  never  reach  it ;  and  then, 
again,  as  if  we  should  never  leave  it  behind  us.  A 
journey  in  the  desert  is  so  barren  of  incident,  thai 
wayfarers  note  the  smallest  circumstances,  aoi 
our  relative  distance  from  the  palm-tree,  or  hal& 
way  house,  furnished  occupation  for  a  great  part 
of  the  day. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  wacaught 
the  first  view  of  the  Red  Sea,  rolling  between  the 
dark  mountains  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  as  in  the 
dayn  of  Pharaoh  and  Moses.  In  an  hour  more 
we  came  in  sight  of  Suez,  a  low  dark  spot  on  the 
shore,  above  the  comniiencement  of  the  chains  of 
mountains  on  each  side.  About  two  hours  be* 
fore  arriving,  we  passed,  at  a  little  distance  on  the 
left,  a  large  khan,  on  the  direct  road  to  Akaba, 
built  by  the  pacha  as  a  stopping-place  for  the  pil- 
grims on  their  way  to  Mecca.  Three  days  be* 
fore,  more  than  40,000  pilgrims  had  halted  in  and 
around  it,  but  now  not  a  living  being  was  to  be  seen. 
About  half  an  hour  on  the  hither  side  of  Suez,  we 
came  to  a  well,  where,  for  the  first  time  since  we 
left  Cairo,  we  watered  our  camels. 
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Even  MDong  4e  rauerable  cities  of  Turkey  and 
Egypt,  few  present  sa  wretched  an  appearance  as 
Sues.  Standing  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  and 
en  tha  shore  of  the  sea,  trith  bad  and  unwholesome 
water,  not  a  blade  of  grass  growing  around  it,  and 
dependant  upon  Cairo  for  the  food  that  supports 
its  inhabitants,  it  sustains  a  poor  existence  by  the 
trade  of  the  great  caravan  for  Mecca,  and  the 
small  commerce  between  the  pdrts  of  Cosseir^ 
Ojiddeh,  and  Mocha«  A  new  project  Has  lately 
been  attempted  here,  which,  it  might  be  supposed^ 
would  have  a  tendency  to  regenerate  the  fallen 
eity.  The  route  to  India  by  the  Red  Sea  is  in  the 
lull  tide  of  suocessful  experiment ;  the  English  flag 
is  often  seen  waving  in  the  harbour;  and  about 
once  in  two  mcHiths  an  English  steamer  arrives 
from  Bombay ;  but  even  the  clatter  of  a  steamboat 
is  unable  to  infuse  life  into  its  sluggish  population. 

The  gate  was  open,  a  single  soldier  was  lying 
on  a  mat  basking  in  the  sun,  his  musket  gleaming^ 
brightly  by  his  side,  and  a  single  cannon  projected 
over  the  wall,  frowning  with  Tom  Thumb  great- 
ness upon  the  stranger  entering  the  city.  Passing 
the  gate,  we  found  ourselves  within  a  large  open 
space  crowded  with  pilgrims.  Even  the  small 
space  enclosed  by  the  waits  was  not  more  than 
one  quarter  occupied  by  l>uildtngs,  and  these  few 
were  at  the  farthest  extremity.  The  whole  in- 
termediate area  was  occupied  by  pilgrims,  scat- 
tered about  in  every  imaginable  position  and  oecu^ 
pation,  who  stared  at  me  as  I  passed  among  them 
in  my  European  dress ;  and  noticed  me  according 
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to  their  vvrioui  bumoorty  tome  greeting  me  with  a 
smile,  some  with  a  low  and  respectful  salaam*  and 
others  with  the  black  look  and  ferocioas  scowl  of 
the  bigoted  and  Frank-detesting  Mussulmans. 

We  stopped  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  har- 
bour, and  inquired  for  an  Englishman,  the  agent  of 
Mr.  Waghorn,  to  whom  I  bad  a  letter,  and  from 
whom  I  hoped  to  obtain  a  bed  ;  but  he  had  arrived 
only  two  days  before,  and  I  doubt  wheiher  he  had 
one  for  himself.  He  did  all  he  could  for  me  ;  but 
that  was  very  little.  I  remember  one  thing  about 
him,  which  is  characterbtic  of  a  class  of  the  Euro- 
pean residents  in  Egypt— he  had  lived  fourteen 
years  between  Alexandria  and  'Cairo,  and  had 
never  been  in  the  desert  before,  and  talked  as  if  he 
had  made  a  voyage  to  Babylon  or  Bagdad.  He 
had  provided  himself  with  almost  every  thing  that 
his  English  notions  of  comfort  could  suggest,  and 
with  these  he  talked  of  his  three  days'  journey  in 
the  desert  as  a  thing  to  be  done  but  once  in  a  man's 
life.  I  ought  not  to  be  harsh  on  him,  however,  for 
he  was  as  kind  as  he  could  be  to  me,  and  in  one 
thing  I  felt  very  sensibly  the  benefit  of  his  kind* 
ness.  By  bad  management  my  water-skins,  in* 
stead  of  being  old  and  seasoned,  were  entirely 
new ;  the  second  day  out  the  water  was  injured, 
and  the  third  it  was  not  drinkable.  I  did  not  suf- 
fer so  much  as  Paul  and  the  Arabs  did,  having  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  drinking  but  little,  and  assuaging 
my  thirst  with  an  orange ;  but  I  suffered  from  a 
cause  much  M'orse;  my  eyes  were  badly  inflamed, 
and  the  water  was  so  much  impregnated  with  thft 
v2 
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Bosioui  abtorptioii  from  the  leather^  that  k  d»- 
ftroyed  the  ^ct  of  the  powders  which  I  diluted 
in  it,  sod  aggravated  instead  oTrelie ving  the  inflam- 
mation^  The  EnglisbniaD  bad  used  kegs  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  Md  more  than  a  kegful  left,  which 
he  insisted  on  my  taking*  One  can  hardly  imagine 
that  the  givii^  or  receiving  a  keg  of  water  should 
be  a  matter  of  any  moment ;  but^  much  as  I  wanted 
it,  indeed,  a]l*important  as  it  was  to  me  for  the  rest 
of  my  jpumey,  I  hesitated  to  deprive  him  of  it  Be* 
fore  going,  however,  I  filled  one  of  my  skins,  and 
counted  k  at  the  time  one  of  the  most  valuable 
piesenta  I  had  ever  received*  He  had  been  in  the 
4esert  too,  the  same  day  that  vffi  suffered  from  the 
sirocco,  and  his  eyes  were  in  a  worse  condition 
than  mine. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  find  me  a  place  to 
jpass  the  night  in«  Directly  opposite  the  open  space 
was  a  large  roguel  or  stone  building,  containing  a 
ground  and  upper  fl(x>r,  and  open  in  the  eentre, 
forming  a  hollow  8(|iiare.  The  whole  building  wan 
divided  by  partitions  into  perhaps  100  apartments^ 
and  every  one  of  these  and  the  open  square  outside 
were  filled  with  pilgrims.  The  apartments  eoa- 
sisted  merely  of  a  floor,  roof,  door,  and  walls,  and 
sometimes  one  or  the  other  of  these  re<|aisite3  was 
wanting,,  and  ita  deficiency  supplied  by  the  excess 
of  another.  My  room  was  in  one  corner^  in  the 
second  story,  end  bad  a  most  unnecessary  and  un- 
oomfortabfe  proportion  of  windows  ;  but  I  had  no 
choice.  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  pitched  my  tent 
outside  ib»  walls ;  but  calling  to  my  assistance  the 
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ingenuity  and  contriving  spirit  of  my  country,  fas- 
tened it  up  as  a  screen  to  keep  the  wind  from  com* 
ing  upon  me  too  severely,  and  walked  out  to  see 
the  little  that  was  to  be  seen  of  Suez. 

I  had  soon  made  a  tour  of  the  town ;  and  having 
performed  this  duty»  I  hurried  where  my  thoughts 
and  feelings  bad  long  been  carrying  me,  to  the 
shore  of  t^e  sea.  Half  a  dozen  vessels  of  some 
eighty  or  a  hundred  tons,  sharp  builti  with  tall  spars 
for  latteen  sails,  high  poops,  and  strangely  painted, 
resembling  the  ancient  ships  of  war,  or  the  Turkish 
corsair  or  Arab  pirate  of  modern  days,  were 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  waiting  to  take  on 
board  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  wfio  were  all 
around  me.  I  followed  the  shore  till  I  had  turned 
the  walls,  and  was  entirely  alone.  I  sat  down  un* 
der  the  wall,  Where  I  had  an  extensive  view  down 
the  sea,  and  I  saw  the  place  where  the  waters  di* 
vided  for  the  passage  of  the  Israelites.  Two  hours 
I  strolled  abng  the  shore,  and  when  the  sun  was 
sinking  behind  the  dark  mountains  of  Mokattam, 
I  was  batbiog  my  feet  in  the  waters  of  the  coral 
sea« 

Early  in  the  morning  I  went  out  on  the  balcony, 
and  looking  down  into  the  open  square,  filled  with 
groups  of  pilgrims,  male  and  female,  sleeping  on  the 
bare  ground,  in  all  manner  of  attitudes,  I  saw  di* 
lectly  under  me  a  dead  Tartar.  He  had  died  du- 
ring the  night,  his  deathbed  a  single  plank,  and  he 
was  lying  in  the  sheepskin  dress  which  he  wore 
when  living.  Two  friends  from  the  frozen  regiona 
of  the  north,  companions  in  his  long  pilgrimage,i 
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were  sitting  on  the  ground  preparing  their  nnorn- 
ing  coffee,  and  my  Arabs  were,  sleeping  by  bis  side, 
unconscious  that  but  ir  few  feet  from  them,  during 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  an  immortal  spirit  had 
been  called  away.  I  gazed  long  and  steadfastly 
upon  the  face  of  the  dead  Tartar,  and  moralized 
very  solemnly — indeed,  painfully — upon  the  imagi- 
nary incidents  wbidi  my  fancy  summoned  up  ia 
connexion  with  his  fate.  Nor  was  the  possibility 
of  my  own  death  among  strangers  in  a  distant  land, 
the  least  prominent  or  least  saddening  portion  of 
my  revery. 

I  ascribe  this  uncommon  moping-fit  to  my  ex- 
posing  myself  before  breakfast.  The  stomach  must 
be  fortified,  or  force,  moral  and  physical,  is  gone, 
and  melancholy  and  blue  devils  are  the  inevitable 
consequence.  After  breakfast  I  was  another  crea- 
ture. Oh,  what  a  perfect  animal  is  man,  when  cof> 
fee,  eggs,  and  biscuit  can  thus  change  his  very  na- 
ture I  My  acute  sensibility,  my  tender  sympathies 
were  gone,  and  when  I  went  out  again,  I  looked 
upon  the  body  o£  the  dead  Tartar  with  the  utmost 
indifference. 

The  pilgrims  were  now  nearly  all  stirring,  and 
the  square  was  all  in  motion.  The  balcony,  and,, 
indeed,  every  part  of  the  old  roguel,  were  filled 
with  the  better  class  of  pilgrims,  principally  Turks, 
the  lords  of  the  land ;  and  in  an  apartment  opening 
on  the  balcony,  immediately  next  to  mine,  sat  a 
beautiful  Circassian,  with  the  regular  features  and 
brilliant  complexion  of  her  country.  By  her  side 
were  two  lovely  children,  lair  and  beautiful  aatheizr 
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notber.  Her  face  was  completely  uticovered,  for 
she  did  not  know  that  a  stranger  was  gazing  on 
her,  and,  turning  from  the  black  visages  aroond  Mm 
to  her  fair  and  lovely  face,  was  revelling  in  recol* 
lections  of  the  beauties  of  his  native  land.  And  lo^ 
the  virtue  of  a  breakfast  1  I,  that  by  looking  upon  a 
dead  Tartar  had  buried  myself  in  the  deserts  o( 
Arabia,  written  my  epitaph,  and  cried  over  my  own 
grave,  was  now  ready  to  break  a  lanoe  with  a  Turic 
to  rob  him  of  his  wife. 

The  balcony  and  staircase  were  thronged  with 
pilgrims,  many  still  asleep,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to 
step  over  their  bodies  in  going  down,  and  out  of 
doors  the  case  was  much  the  same.  At  home  I 
should  have  thoi^ht  it  a  peculiarly  interesting  cir- 
cumstance to  join  a  caravan  of  Mussulmans  on 
their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  but  long  before  I  had 
seen  them  start  from  the  gate  of  Cairo  my  feelings 
were  essentially  changed.  I  had  hired  my  earavan 
for  Mount  Sinai ;  but  feeling  rather  weak,  and  vrisl^ 
ing  to  save  myself  six  days*  journey  in  the  desert,  I 
endeavoured  to  hire  a  boat  to  go  down  the  Red 
Sea  to  Tor,  supposed  to  be  the  SliM,  or  place  of 
palm-trees,  mentioned  in  the  Exodus  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  only  two  days'  journey  from  Mount  Sinai. 
The  boats  were  all  taken  by  the  pilgrims,  and  these 
holy  travellers  were  packed  together  as  closely  as 
sheep  on  board  one  of  our  North  River  sloops,  for 
the  New- York  market.  They  were  a  filthy  set, 
many  of  them  probably  not  changing  their  clothes 
from  the  time  they  left  their  homes  until  they 
reached  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,    I  would  rather 
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not  have  travelled  with  them,  but  as  |t  was  my  only 
way  of  going  down  the  sea,  I  applied  to  an  Arab» 
to  hire  a  certain  portion  of  space  on  the  deck  of  a 
boat  for  myself  and  servant ;  but  he  advised  me 
not  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  He  told  me  if  I  hired 
and  paid  for  such  a  space,  the  pilgrims  would  cer- 
tainly encroach  upon  me ;  that  they  would  beg,  and 
borrow,  and  at  last  rob  me ;  and,  above  all,  that 
they  were  bigqted  fanatics,  and  if  a  storm  oc- 
curred, would  very  likely  throw  me  overboard. 
With  this  character  of  his  brethren  froi&  a  true  be- 
liever, I  abandoned  the  idea  of  going  by  sea,  and 
that  the  more  readily,  as  his  account,  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  what  I  hftd  before  heard  of  the 
pilgrims. 

The  scene  itself  did  not  sustain  the  high  and  holy 
character  of  a  pilgrimage.  As  I  said  before,  all 
were  abominably  filthy ;  some  were  sitting  around 
a  great  dish  of  pilau,  thrusting  their  hands  in  it  up  to 
the  knuckles,  squeezing  the  boiled  rice,  and  throw- 
ing back  their  heads  as  they  crammed  the  huge 
morsel  down  their  throats ;  others  packing  up  their 
merchandise,  or  carrying  water-skins,  or  whetting 
their  sabres ;  others  wrangling  for  a  few  paras ; 
and  in  one  place  was  an  Arab  butcher,  bare-legged 
and  naked  from  the  waist  upward,  with  his  handSi 
breast,  and  face  smeared  with  blood,  leaning  over 
the  body  of  a  slaughtered  camel,  brandishing  an 
axe,  and  chopping  off  huge  pieces  of  meat  for  the 
surrounding  pilgrims.  A  little  off  from  the  shore 
a  large  party  were  embarking  on  board  a  small 
boati  to  go  down  to  their  vessel,  which  was  lying 
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ftt  the  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  they  were  wading  up 
to  their  middle,  every  one  with  something  on  his 
shoulders  or  above  his  head.  Thirty  or  forty  had 
already  got  on  board,  and  as  many  more  were  try- 
ing to  do  the  same ;  but  the  boat  was  already  fuIL 
A  loud  wrangling  commenced,  succeeded  by 
clinching,  throttling,  splashing  in  the  water,  and 
running  to  the  shore.  I  saw  bright  swords  gleam- 
ing in  the  air,  heard  the  ominous  click  of  a  pistol, 
and  in  one  momeht  more  blood  would  have  been 
shed,  but  for  a  Turkish  aga,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  scene  from  the  governor's  balcony,  and  now 
dashing  in  among  them  with  a  huge  silver-headed 
mace,  and  laying  about  him  right  and  left,  brought 
the  turbulent  pilgrims  to  a  condition  more  suited 
to  their  sacred  character. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  I  sent  off  my  camels  to  go 
round  the  head  of  the  gulf,  intending  to  cross  over 
in  a  boat  and  meet  them.  At  the  moment  they 
left  Uie  rqmeh  twa  friends  were  holding  up  a  quilt  '^ 
before  the  body  of  the  dead  Tartar,  while  a  third 
was  within,  washing  and  preparing  it  for  burial. 
At  twelve  o'clock  I  got  on  board  my  boat ;  she  was 
like  the  others,  sharp  built,  with  a  high  poop  and 
tall  latteen  sails,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  all  my 
travelling,  I  began  to  think  a  voyage  better  than  a 
journey,  hx  addition  to  the  greater  ease  and  pleas- 
antness, there  was  something  new  and  exciting  in 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  we  had  hardly 
given  our  large  latteen  sails  to  the  wind,  before  I 
began  to  talk  with  the  rais  about  carrying  me 
down  to  Tor;  but  he  uAd  me  the  boat  was  too 
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small  for  socb  a  voyage,  and  oooiiey  would  not 
induce  him  to  atte;npt  it*  Late  in  the  aftenioon 
we  landed  on  the  opposite  side,  m  the  most  sacred 
spot  connected  with  the  wanderings  of  the  Israel- 
ite8»  where  they  rose  from  the  dry  bed  of  the  sea, 
and,  at  the  command  of  Moses,  the  divided  waters 
rushed  together,  overwhelming  Pharaoh  and  his 
chariots,  and  the  whole  host  of  ^ypt  With  the  de- 
votion of  a  pious  pilgrim,  I  picked  up  a  shell  and  put 
it  in  my  pocket  as  a  memorial  of  the  place,  and  then 
Paul  and  I,  mounting  the  dromedaries  which  my 
guide  had  brought  down  to  the  shore  in  readinessi 
rode  to  a  grove  of  palm-trees,  shading  a  fountain 
of  bad  water,  called  ayoun  Moqssa,  or  the  fountain 
of  Moses.  I  was  riding  carelessly  along,  looking 
behind  me  towards  ttie  sea,  and  had  almost  readied 
the  grove  of  palm-trees,  when  a  large  flock  of 
crows  flew  out,  and  my  dromedary,  frightened  with 
thehr  sudden  wfaizsing,  started  back  and  threw  me 
twenty  feet  over  his  head,  completely  clear  of  his 
long  neck,  and  left  me  sprawling  in  the  sand.  It 
was  a  mercy  I  did  not  finidi  my  wanderings  wbere 
the  children  of  Israel  began  theirs ;  but  I  saved  my 
head  at  the  expense  of  my  hands,  which  sank  in  the 
loose  soil  up  to  the  wrist,  and  b<»re  the  marks  for 
more  than  two  months  afterward.  I  seated  my-* 
self  where  I  fell,  and  as  the  sun  was  just  dipping 
below  the  horison,  told  Paul  to  pitch  the  tent,  with 
the  door  towards  the  place  of  the  miraculous  pas« 
sage.  I  shall  never  forget  that  sunset  scene,  and  it 
is  the  last  I  shall  inflict  upon  the  reader.  I  was 
sitting  on  the  sand  on  the  very  spot  where  the  obo» 
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m  people  of  God,  after  walking  oirer  the  dry  bed 
of  tbe  sea,  atopped  to  behold  the  divided  waters  re* 
toroing  to  their  place  and  swallowing  up  the  lioet 
of  tbe  pursuers.  Tbe  mouotaiiis  on  the  other  side 
looked  dark  and  portentous*  as  if  proud  and  cod* 
scious  witnesses  of  the  mighty  miraclet  while  tbe 
iui^  desoendii^  slowly  behind  them,  loog  after  is 
had  disappeared!  left  a  reflected  brightness,  which 
ilkumned  with  an  almost  supemaUiral  light  tbe 
dark  surfaoe  of  the  waler. 

But  to  return  to  the  fountains  of  Moaes.  I  an 
aware  that  there  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  precise 
spot  where  Moses  crossed ;  but  having  no  time  for 
skepticism  on  such  matters,  I  began  by  md^ing  up 
my  mind  that  this  was  the  place,  and  then  looked 
around  to  soe  whelheri  according  to  the  aceoont 
given  in  tbe  Bible,  the  face  of  the  country  and  tbe 
natural  landmarks  did  not  sustain  my  opinion. 
I  remember  I  looked  up  to  the  head  e(  the  golfi 
where  Sues  or  Kdsum  now  sUndto,  and  saw  that 
almost  to  the  very  bead  of  the  gulf  there  was  a 
high  range  of  mountains  which  it  would  be  neee^ 
sary  to  cross,  an  undertaking  which  it  would  have 
been  piqrsically  impossible  for  600,000  people, 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  accomplish,  wiUi  a 
hostile  army  {>ursuing  them.  At  Sues,  Moses 
could  not  have  been  hemmed  in  as  he  was;  he 
could  go  off  into  the  Syrian  desert,  oti  unless  the 
sea  has  greatly  changed  since  that  time,  round  the 
head  of  tbe  goIC  But  hare,  directly  opposite 
where  I  sat,  was  an  opening  in  tbe  mountains, 
making  a  clear  passage  from  the  desert  to  the 
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gfaore  of  the  sea.  It  is  tdmitted  that  from  the 
earliest  history  of  the  country,  there  was  a  caravan 
route  from  the  Rameseh  of  the  Pharaohs  to  this 
•poti  and  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind  that, 
if  the  account  be  true  at  all,  Moses  had  taken  that 
route ;  that  it  was  directly  opposite  me,  between 
tfie  two  mountains,  where  he  had  come  down  with 
Ibis  multitude  to  the  shore,  and  that  it  was  there  he 
had  found  himself  hemmed  in,  in  the  manner  de* 
scribed  in  the  Bible,  with  the  sea  before  him,  and 
Ae  army  of  Pharaoh  in  his  rear ;  it  was  there  he 
had  stretched  out  his  hand  and  divided  the  waters ; 
and  probably  on  the  very  spot  where  I  sat,  the 
diildren  of  Israel  had  kneeled  upon  the  sands  to 
ofier  thanks  to  God  for  his  miraculous  interpo- 
sition. The  distance,  too,  was  in  confirmation  of 
this  opinion.  It  was  about  twenty  miles  across ; 
the  distance  which  that  immense  multitude,  with 
their  necessary  baggage,  could  have  passed  in  the 
space  of  ^me  (a  night)  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Besides  my  own  judgment  and  conclusions,  I  had 
authority  on  the  spot,  in  my  Bedouin  Toualeb^ 
who  talked  of  it  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  he 
bad  seen  it  himself;  and,  by  the  waning  light  of  the 
moon,  pointed  out  the  metes  and  bounds  according 
to  the  tradition  received  from  his  fathers.  "  And 
even  yet,"  said  he,  **  on  a  still  evening  like  this,  or 
sometimes  when  the  sea  is  raging,  the  ghosts  of 
the  departed  Egyptians  are  seen  walking  upon  the 
waters ;  and  once,  when,  after  a  long  day's  jour- 
ney, I  lay  down  with  my  camels  on  this  very  spot, 
I  saw  the  ghost  of  Pharaoh  himself,  with  the  crown 
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upon  his  headt  flying  wkh  his  chariot  and  horses 
over  the  face  of  the  deep ;  and  even  to  this  day 
the  Arab,  diving  for  coral,  brings  up  fragments  of 
swords,  broken  helmets,  or  diariot-wheels*  swal* 
lowed  up  with  the  host  of  Egypt" 

Early  the  next  morning  we  resumed  our  jour* 
ney,  and  travelled  several  hours  along  a  sandy 
valley,  diverging  slowly  from  the  sea  and  ap» 
proachiDg  the  mountains  on  our  left.  The  day's 
journey  was  barren  of  incident*  though  not  void  of 
interest.  We  met  only  one  small  caravan  of  Be- 
douins, with  their  empty  sacks,  like  the  children  of 
Jacob  of  old,  journeying  from  a  'and  of  famine  to  a 
land  of  plenty.  From  time  to  time  we  passed  tha 
bones  of  a  camel  bleaching  on  the  sand*  and  onoa 
the  body  of  one  just  dead,  his  eyes  already  picked 
out,  and  their  sockets  hollow  to  the  brain*  A  hugf 
vulture  was  standing  over  him,  with  his  long  talons 
fastened  in  the  entrails,  his  beak  and  his  whole 
head  stained  with  blood.  I  drove  the  horrid  bird 
away ;  but  before  I  had  got  out  of  sight  he  had 
again  fastened  on  bis  prey. 

The  third  day  we  started  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
after  three  hours  of  journeying  entered  among  the 
mountains  of  Sinai.  The  scene  was  n  >w  entirely 
changed  in  character;  the  level  expanse  of  the 
sandy  desert  for  the  wild  and  rugged  mountain- 
pass.  At  eleven  we  came  to  the  fountain  of  Ma- 
rah,  supposed  to  be  that  at  which  the  Israelites 
rested  after  their  three  days'  journey  from  the  Red 
Sea.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  journey ;  the  print  of  their  footsteps 
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In  tW  mofBiog  Paul  was  W6IU  bnt  I  ncoin^ 
Beaded  a  Httle  starvation  to  make  all  sure ;  tfaiSy. 
kiowsTer^  by  ao  means  a^ed  with  hin  opiaion*^ 
or  his  appetite ;  fos,  as  he  said,  a  nan  who  rode^ 
a  dromedary  all  day  nust  eat  or  die.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  we  passed  a  kill  of  stones,  whieh  Btirck'^ 
hardt  caUs  the  tomik  of  a  saint ;.  but,,  aceording  to 
Toualeb's  aceount,  and  he  spo^e  of  it  as  a  thing 
within  his  own  kaowledge,  k  was  (he  tomb  of  an 
entirely  diferent  personage,  namety,  a  woman 
who  was  surprised  by  her  kindred  with  a  poyar 
mour,  and  kilted  and  baried  on  the  spot ;  on  a  lit* 
tie  emiaenoe  above,  a  few  stones  marked  the  place 
where  a  slaire  had  been  statbned  to  give  the 
guitty  poif  a  timely  notice  of  approacbiog  danger> 
but  bad  n^eeted  bis  important  trust. 

Our  road  now  lay  between  wild  and  rugged 
mountains,  and  the  valley  itself  was  stony,,  broken,, 
and  gulUed  by  the  washing  of  the  winter  torrents ; 
and  a  few  straggling  thorn-bushes  were  all  that 
grew  in  that  region  of  desolation.  I  had  re^ 
marked  for  some  time,,  and  every  moment  im^ 
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pressed  it  more  and  more  forcibly  upoa  my  nind^ 
that  every  thing  around  me  seemed  old  and  ia 
decay:  the  valley  was  barren  and  devastated 
by  torrents;  the  rocks  were  rent ;  the  mountains 
eracked,  brokeUt  and  crumbling  into  thousands  of 
pieces ;  and  w^  encamped  at  night  between  rocks 
which  seemed  to  hate  been  torn  asunder  by  some 
violent  convuIsien»  where  the  stones  had  washed 
dcrwQ  into  the  valley,  and  the  drifted  sand  almost 
choked  the  passage.  It  had  been  excessively  hot 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  the  wind  wae  whistp 
Ung  around  my  tent  as  in  mid-winter. 

Early  ka  the  morning  we  were  again  in  ouAbnt 
ouf  route  lying  nearly  all  day  in  the  same  narrow 
valley,  bomided  by  the  same  lofty  mountains.  At 
every  step  the  scene  became  more  solenm  and 
impressive;  all  was  still  around  us;  and  not  a 
sound  broke  the  universal  silence*  except  the 
soft  tread  of  our  camels,  aad  now  and  then  the 
voice  of  one  of  us— but  there  was  little  encourage- 
ment to  garrulity.  The  mountains  became  mora 
and  more  striking^  venerable,  and  interesdng.  Not 
a  shrub  or  blade  of  grass  grew  oa  their  naked 
ndes,  deformed  with  gaps  aad  fissures ;  and  they 
looked  as  if  by  a  slight  ^ar  or  shake  they  would 
crumble  into  millioos  of  pieces.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  eonreolly  the  siogularty  interesting  ap- 
pearance of  these  mountains.  Age,  hoary  and 
venerable,  is  the  predominant  eharacter.  They 
looked  as  if  their  great  Creator  had  made  them 
higher  than  they  are,  and  their  summits,  worn  and 
weakened  by  tim  actioa  of  the  ekmeiiu  for  thour 
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sands  of  years,  had  cracked  and  fallen.  My  days 
ID  the  desert  did  not  pass  as  quickly  as  I  hurry 
through  them  here.  They  wore  away,  not  slowly- 
alone,  but  8an>etin>es  heavily  ;  and^  to  help  them  iir 
their  progress,  I  sometimes  descended  to  very  ciim* 
monplace  amusements.  On  one  occasion,  I  re- 
member, meeting  a  party  of  friendly  Bedouins,  and 
sitting  down  with  them  to  pfpes  and  coffee,  I  no* 
ticed  a  fine  lad  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  about  the 
size  of  one  of  my  party,  and  pitted  mine  against 
him  for  a  wrestling-match.  The  old  Bedouins 
took  the  precaution  to  remove  their  knives  and 
swords,  and  it  was  well  (hey  did,  for  the  two  lads 
throttled  eaeh  other  like  young  furies ;  and  when 
mine  received  a  pretty  severe  prostration  on  the 
sand,  he  first  attempted  to  regain  his  sword,  and,, 
failing  in  that,  sprang  again  upon  his  adversary 
with  such  feroeity  that  I  was  glad  to  have  the 
young  devils  taken  apart,  and  stiJl  more  glad  to 
know  that  they  were  going  to  travel  diflferent 
roads. 

Several  times  we  passed  the  rude  burying- 
grounds  of  the  Bedouins,  standing  alone  in  the 
waste  of  sand,  a  few  stones  thrown  together  in  a 
heap  marking  the  spot  where  an  Arab^s  bones  re- 
posed ;  but  the  wanderer  of  the  desert  looks  for- 
ward  to  his  final  rest  in  this  wild  burying- place  of 
his  tribe,  with  the  same  feeling  that  animates  the 
English  peasant  towards  the  diurchyard  of  his  na- 
tive village^  or  the  noble  peer  towards  the  honoured 
tomb  of  his  ancestors. 

About  noon  we  came  to  an  irregular  stcme  fiaee. 
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nmniog  act ora  the  vallej  mod  ezteDding  op  the 
•ides  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  adjacent  mountains* 
bttUt  as  a  wall  by  the  Bedouios  of  Sinai  during 
their  war  with  the  pacha  of  Egypt.  Among  the 
strong  and  energetic  measures  of  his  government, 
Mohammed  Aly  had  endeavoured  to  reduce  these 
children  of  the  desert  under  his  iron  rule ;  to  sub- 
ject tiiem  to  taxes,  like  his  subjects  of  the  Nile,  and, 
worse,  to  establish  his  oppressive  system  of  militsr 
ry  conscription*  But  the  free  spirit  of  the  un- 
tameable  could  not  brook  this  invasion  of  their  ii^ 
dependence.  They  plundered  his  caravans,  drank 
his  beet  Mocha  coflfee,  devoured  his  spices  from 
Arabia  and  India,  and  clothed  themselves  and  their 
wives  in  the  rich  silks  intended  for  the  harems  of 
the  wealthy  Turks.  Hassan  Bey  wm  sent  against 
them  with  25Q0  men ;  400  Bedouins  defended  this 
pass  for  several  days,  when,  craftily  permitting  him 
to  force  his  way  to  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  the 
tribes  gathered  in  £Mrce  between  him  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  held  him  there  a  prisoner  until  a  treaty 
of  perpetual  amity  had  been  ratified  by  the  pacha, 
by  which  iiwas  agreed  that  the  pacha  should  not 
invade  their  territory,  and  that  they^would  be  his 
subjects,  provided  he  would  not  call  upon  them  for 
duties,  or  soldiers,  or,  indeed,  for  any  thing  which 
should  ahridge  their  natural  freedom  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  might  do  as  he  pleased  with  them, 
provided  he  did  nothing  but  what  suited  them.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  schoolboy's  bargain,  ^  Let  me 
alone  and  I  will  let  you  alone,"  and  so  it  has  been 
fiuihfoUy  ki^t  by  bodi  parttestand  I  have  no  doubl 
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will  ooDtinoe  to  be  kept,  ootil  one  of  them  shall 
have  a  strong  probability  of  proAt  and  success  in 
breaking  it  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  Be- 
douins of  Mount  Sinai  are  rather  afraid  of  Moham- 
med Aly,  and  he  has  a  great  rod  over  them  in  his 
power  of  excluding  them  from  Cairo,  where  they 
come  to  exchange  their  dates  and  apricots  for  grain, 
clothing^  weapons,  and  ammunition.  As  they  told 
me  themselves,  before  his  time  they  had  been  great 
robbers,  and  now  a  robbery  is  seldom  heard  of 
among  them. 

For  two  days  we  had  been  suffering  for  want  of 
water.  The  skins  with  which  1  had  been  provided 
by  the  consul's  janizary  at  Cairo  were  so  new  that 
they  contaminated  the  water ;  and  it  had  at  last  be- 
come so  bad,  that,  fearful  of  injurious  effects  fronci 
drinking  it,  and  preferring  the  evil  of  thirst  to  that 
of  sickness,  I  had  poured  it  all  out  upon  the  sand. 
Toualeb  had  told  me  that  some  time  during  the 
dky  we  should  come  to  a  fountain,  but  the  evening 
was  drawing  nigh  and  we  had  not  reached  it.  For- 
tunately, we  had  still  a  few.  oranges  left,  which 
served  to  moisten  our  parched  mouths,  and  we 
were  in  the  momentary  expectation  of  coming  to 
the  water,  when  Tooaleb  discovered  some  marks, 
from  which  he  told  us  that  it  was  yet  three  hours 
distant.  We  had  no  apprehension  of  being  re- 
duced to  the  extremity  of  thirst,  but  for  men  who 
had  already  been  suffering  some  time,  the  prolon- 
gation of  such  thirst  was  by  no  means  pleasant* 
During  those  three  hours  I  thought  of  nothing  but 
water.    Rivers  were  flowing  through  my  imagina* 
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tloh,  and  while  moving  slowly  upon  my  dromei' 
dary,  with^  the  hot  sun  beating  upon  my  head,  I 
wiped  the  sweat  from  my  face,  and  thought  upon 
the  frosty  Caucasus.  And  when,  after  travelling 
an  hour  aside  from  the  main  track,  through  an 
opening  fai  the  mountains,  we  saw  a  single  palm- 
tree  shading  a  fountain,  our  progress  was  gradu- 
ally accelerated,  until,  as  we  approached,  ^e  broke 
into  a  run,  and  dashing  through  the  sand,  and  with- 
out much  respect  of  persons,  all  threw  ourselves 
upon  the  fountain. 

If  any  of  my  friends  at  home  could  have  seen 
me  then,  they  would  have  laughed  to  see  me 
scrambling  among  a  party  of  Arabs  for  a  place 
around  a  fountain,  all  prostrate  on  the  ground,  with 
our  heads  together,  for  a  moment  raising  them  to 
look  gravely  at  each  other,  while  we  paused  for 
breath,  and  then  burying  our  noses  again  in  the  de« 
licious  water.  And  yet,  when  my  thirst  was  satis- 
fied, and  I  had  time  to  look  at  it,  I  thought  it  lucky 
that  I  had  not  seen  it  before.  It  was  not  a  foun- 
tain, but  merely  a  deposite  of  water  in  a  hollow 
sandstone  rock ;  the  surface  was  green,  and  the 
bottom  muddy.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  we 
filled  our  skins  and  returned  td  the  main  track. 

We  continued  about  an  hour  in  the  valley,  rising 
gently  until  we  found  ourselves  on  the  top  of  a  lit- 
tle eminence,  from  which  we  saw  before  us  an- 
other valley,  bounded  also  by  high  rocky  cliffs ;  and 
directly  in  front,  still  more  than  a  day's  journey 
distant*  standing  directly  across  the  road,  and,  as 
has  been  forcibly  and  truly  said^  '*  looking  like  the 
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Md  of  tbe  world/'  stood  the  towering  moiuitaiiil 
of  SinaL  At  tlie  other  end  of  tbe  plain  the  mowH* 
tains  oootractedy  and  on  one  side  was  an  iaimeiise 
block  of  porphyry,  which  had  fallen,  probably,  thou- 
sands of  years  ago*  I  could  still  see  where  it  had 
come  leaping  and  crashing  down  the  mountain- 
side, and  trace  its  destructive  course  to  the  very 
spot  where  it  now  lay,  itself  idniost  a  niauntaio, 
though  a  mere  pebble  when  compared  with  the 
giant  from  which  it  came.  I  pitched  my  tent  by 
its  side,  with  the  door  open  to  the  holy  mountain, 
as  many  a  weary  pilgrim  had  dene  before  me. 
The  rock  was  covered  with  inscriptions ;  but  I 
could  not  read  them.  I  walked  round  and  round 
it  with  Paul  at  my  elbow,  looking  eagerly  for  some 
^mall  scrap,  a  single  line,  in  a  language  we  could 
read ;  but  all  were  strange,  and  at  length  we  gave 
up  the  search.  In  several  places  in  the  wilder* 
ness  of  Sinai  the  rocks  are  filled  with  inscriptions) 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Jews ;  and  find* 
ing  those  before  me  utteriy  beyond  my  compre« 
hension,  I  resolved  to  carry  them  back  to  a  re* 
spectable  antiquity^  and  in  many  of  the  worn  and 
faded  characters  to  recognise  the  work  of  some 
wandering  Israelite.  I  meditated,  also,  a  despe<> 
rate  but  noble  deed.  Those  who  had  written  be- 
fore me  were  long  since  dead ;  but  in  this  lonely 
desert  they  had  left  a  record  of  themselves  and  of 
their  language.  I  resolved  to  add  one  of  my  coun* 
try's  also.  Dwelling  fondly  in  imagination  upon 
the  absorbing  interest  with  which  some  future  trav* 
eller,  perhaps  from  my  own  distant  land,  would 
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stop  to  read  on  this  lonely  rock  a  gyeelbg  in  hk 
natiire  toDgaef  I  sought  whh  great  care  a  stone 
that  would  aerre  as  a  pencil  It  made  a  mark 
which  did  not  suit  me,  and  I  laid  it  down  to  break 
it  into  a  better  shape,  but  only  smashed  my  fingers, 
and  in  one  moment  all  my  enthusiasm  of  sentiment 
was  gone ;  i  crammed  my  fingers  into  my  moutbi 
and  danced  about  the  rock  in  an  agony  of  heroics ; 
and  so  my  inscription  remained  unwritten. 

At  seven  o'clock  of  the  tenth  day  from  Cairo,  I 
was  again  on  my  dromedary,  and  during  the  whole 
day  the  k>fty  tap  of  Sinai  was  constantly  before  me. 
We  were  now  in  a  country  of  friendly  Arabs.  The 
Bedouins  around  Mount  Sinai  were  all  of  the  same 
tribe,  and  the  escort  of  any  child  of  that  tribe  was 
a  suflicient  protection*  About  nine  o'clock  Toua- 
leb  left  me  for  his  tent  among  the  mountains.  He 
was  a  little  at  a  loss,  havii^  two  wives  living  in 
separate  tents,  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
and  be  hesitated  which  to  visit.  I  made  it  my  bv^ 
siness  to  pry  into  particulars,  and  found  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Arab's  nature  not  much  di&rent  from 
ether  men's.  Old  ties  and  a  sense  of  duty  called 
him  to  his  old  wife — to  her  who  had  been  his  only 
wife  when  he  was  young  and  poor;  but  something 
stronger  than  old  ties  or  the  obligation  of  duty  im- 
pelled him  to  his  younger  bride.  Like  the  Prophet 
whom  he  worshipped,  he  honoured  and  respected 
/his  old  wife,  but  his  heart  yearned  to  her  younget 
and  more  lovely  rival. 

The  last  was  by  far  the  most  interesting  day  of 
my  jooniey  to  Mount  Sinai*    We  were  moving 
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•bof  a  bfotd  vatte^,  bounded  bf  ranges  of  lofty 
and  ciurabliog  mountafaii,  forming  an  unmenie 
Doeky  lampurt  on  eacb  ride  of  u»;  and  rocky  and 
bameo  as  these  moantains  seemed,  on  tbeir  tops 
were  gardens  which  prodoced  oranges,  dates,  and 
figsin  great  abondance.  Here,  on  heights  almost  in* 
accessible  to  any  but  the  children  of  the  desert,  the 
Bedoain  jntches  his  tent,  pastures  his  sheep  and 
goats,  and  gains  the  slender  subsistence  necessary 
for  himself  and  family-;  ^and  often,  looking  up  the 
bare  side  of  the  mountain,  we  could  see  on  its  s«n» 
mi^s  edge  the  wild  figure  of  a  half-naked  Arafa^ 
with  his  long  matchlock  gun  in  his  hand,  watching 
the  moirement  of  our  little  caravan.  Sometimea, 
too,  the  eye  rested  upon  the  fom  of  a  woman 
stealing  across  the  valley,  not  a  traveller  or  pan^ 
er-by,  but  a  dweller  in  the  land  where  no  smoke 
curled  from  the  domestic  hearth,  and  no  sign  of  a 
habitation  was  perceptibia  There  was  some<hi^g 
very  interesting  to  me  in  the  greetings  of  my  com* 
panions  with  the  other  young  men  of  their  tribe. 
They  were  just  returning  from  a  journey  to  Cairoi 
an  event  in  the  life  of  a  young  Bedouin ;  and  tiiey 
were  bringing  a  stranger  from  a  land  that  none  of 
them  had  ever  beard  of;  yet  their  greeting  had  the 
coldness  of  frosty  age  and  the  reserve  of  strangers ; 
twice  they  would  gently  touch  the  palms  of  each 
other's  hands,  mutter  a  few  words,  and  in  a  moment 
the  wefcuxners  were  again  climbing  to  their  tents. 
One,  I  remember,  greeted  us  more  warmly  and 
stayed  longer  among  us.  He  was  by  profesrion  a 
beggar  or  robber,  as  oooasion  required,  and  wantdd 
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•ometliiog  firomiis,  but  it  was  not  nmeh ;  4Mra^ 
•0CB6  bread  and  a  charge  of  powder.  NotfiurfiKNn 
the  tradr  we  saw,  hangiog  on  a  fhom-bvsh,  the 
blsck  eioth  of  a  Bedouia's  teat,  with  the  poifl^ 
lopes,  pegs,  and  every  thit^necesMTf  to  convert  it 
into  a  habitation  tot  a  fiunily.  It  bad  been  there 
sis  months;  the  owner  had  gone  to  anew  pastuio* 
ground,  and  there  it  had  hung,  and  ibere  it  would 
hang,  saered  and  untouched,  ontU  he  retaaed  td 
daim  it  '^  It  belongs  to  one  of  oar  tribe,  and 
ounrsed  be  the  hand  that  toocbes  h,**  is  the  fiselipg 
of  every  Bedooin.  Uocooted  gdd  n^bt  be  ex* 
posed  in  the  same  way,  and  the  poorest  Bedonh» 
thoogh  a  robber  by  Urth  and  profesiioo,  wodd  pass 
by  and  touch  it  not. 

On  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain,  apparently 
ensconoed  behfaid  it  as  a  wail,  his  body  not  moit 
Ifaan  half  visible,  a  Bedouin  was  looking  down 
upon  us,  and  one  of  my  party,  who  had  long  kept 
hb  fiiice  turned  that  way,  told  me  that  there  was 
thetent  ofhis&tber.  I  talked  with  Inm  about  ins 
kindred  and  ins  mountain  home,  not  expecting^ 
however,  to  discover  any  thing  of  extraordinary  in- 
terest or  novelty.  The  sons  of  Ishmad  have  ever 
been  the  same,  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  despising 
the  dwellers  under  a  roof,  wanderers  and  wild  men 
fnm  their  birth,  with  their  hands  against  every 
maa^  and  every  man's  hand  against  ihem*  ^^Then 
is  blood  between  us,**  says  the  Bedouin  when  im 
meets  in  the  desert  one  of  a  tribe,  by  some  tndi-* 
vidual  of  which  an  ancestor  of  his  own  was  killed, 
perhaps  a  hundsed  years  befere*    And  thea  they 
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4ftw  tbetr  swordf,  and  a  new  aeoount  of  Uood  ia 
openedy  to  be  handed  down  at  a  legacy  to  tbeir 
obildren.  ^  Thy  aunt  wants  tby  pune,'*^sayfl  the 
Bedouinfe  when  he  meets  the  stranger  travelling 
through  his  wild  domain*  **  The  desert  is  our8» 
and  every  man  who  passes  over  it  most  pay  us 
tribute.*'  These  principal  and  distinguishing  traits 
of  the  Bedouin  character  have  long  been  known ; 
but  as  I  bad  now  been  with  them  ten  days,  and  ex« 
peeted  to  be  with  them  a  month  longer,  to  see  them 
in  their  tents*  and  be  thrown  among  diffsrent  tribes, 
claiming  friendship  from  those  who  were  «[iemies 

•to  each  other,  I  was  curious  to  know  something  of 
the  lighter  shades,  the  details  of  their  lives  and 
habits;  and  I  listened  with  exceeding  interest 
while  the  young  Bedouin,  with  his  eyes  constantly 
fixed  upon  it,  told  me  that  for  more  than  four  bun* 

.  dred  years  the  tent  of  his  fathers  had  been  in  tint 
>^  asoontain.  Wild  and  nnsettled,  robbers  and  plun- 
derers as  they  are,  tliey  have  laws  which  are  as 
sacred  as  oar  own ;  and  the  tent,  and  the  garden, 
and  the  little  pasture^round,  are  transmitted  from 
father  to  son  for  centuries.  I  have  probably  for* 
gotten  more  than  half  of  our  conversation  $  but  I 
remember  he  told  me  that  all  the  sons  shared 
equally ;  that  the  daughters  took  nothing ;  that  the 
children  lived  together )  that  if  any  of  the  brothers 
got  married,  the  property  4nust  be  divided ;  that  if 
any  difficulty  arose  on  the  division,  the  man  who 
worked  the  place  for  a  share  of  the  profit8.mu8t  di- 
vide it;  and,  lastly,  that  the  sisters  must  remain 
with  the  brothers  until  they  (the  sisters)  are  mar« 
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lied.  I  asked  him,  if  the  brotfien  did  not  cboon  to 
keep  a  sister  with  them,  what  became  of  her ;  but 
he  did  not  understand  me.  I  repeated  the  qoee* 
tion,  but  still  he  did  not  comprehend  it»aad  looked 
to  his  companions  for  an  explanatioD.  And  when, 
at  last,  the  meaning  of  my  question  became  appa« 
rent  to  his  mind,  he  answered,  with  a  look  of  won- 
der, ''  It  is  impossible— she  is  his  own  blood."  I 
pressed  my  question  again  and  again  in  Various 
forms,  suggesting  the  possibility  that  the  brother's 
wife  might  dislike  the  sister,  and  other  rery  supp<^ 
sable  cases;  but  k  was  so  strange  an  idea,  that 
to  the  last  he  did  not  fully  eomprehend  it,  and  hit 
answer  was  still  the  same— «'  It  is  nnposstUe— she 
is  his  own  blood.*"  Pbul  was  in  ecstasies  at  the  noble 
answers  of  the  young  skvage,  and  declared  him 
the  finest  fellow  he  had  ever  met  since  he  leA  Caiix>. 
This  was  not  very  high  praise,  to  be  sure ;  bnt 
Paul  intended  it  as  a  compliment,  and  the  young 
Bedouin  was  willing  to  believe  him,  though  he 
could  not  exactly  comprehend  how  Paid  had  found 
it  out. 

I  asked  him  who  governed  them ;  he  stretched 
himself  up  and  answered  in  one  word,  **  God.**  I 
asked  him  if  they  paid  tribute  to  the  pacha ;  and 
his  answer  was,  <'  No^  we  take  tribute  from  bim.^ 
I  asked  him  how.  **  We  plunder  his  caravans.** 
Desirous  to  understand  my  exact  position  with 
the  sheik  of  Akaba,  under  his  promise  of  pro-^ 
tection,  I  asked  him  if  they  were  governed  by 
their  sheik ;  to  which  he  answered,  '^No,  we  gov- 
ern him«f^  The  sheik  waa  their  representative,. 
irat 
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their  mouthpiece  with  the  pacha  and  with  other 
tribes,  and  had  a  personal  influence,  but  not  more 
than  any  other  member  of  the  tribe.  I  asked  him, 
if  the  riieik  had  promised  a  stranger  to  conduct 
him  through  bis  territory,  whether  the  tribe  would 
not  consider  themselves  bound  by  his  promise. 
He  said  no ;  they  would  take  the  sheik  apart,  ask 
him  what  he  was  gdng  to  do  with  the  stranger; 
how  much  he  was  going  to  get ;  and  if  they  were 
satisfied  would  let  him  pass;  otherwise  they 
would  send  him  back ;  but  they  would  respect  the 
promise  of  the  sheik  so  far  as  not  to  do  him  any 
personal  injury.  In  case  of  any  quarrel  or  difier- 
ence  between  members  of  a  tribe,  they  had  no  law 
or  tribunal  to  adjust  it ;  but  if  one  of  them  was 
wounded — and  he  spoke  as  if  this  was  the  regular 
consequence  of  a  quarrel — ^upon  his  recovery  he 
made  out  his  account,  charging  a  per  diem  price 
for  the  loss  of  his  sewrioes,  and  the  other  must  pay 
it.  But  what  if  he  will  nott  '<He  mat!*  was 
the  reply,  given  in  the  same  tone  with  which  he 
had  before  pronounced  it  '*  impossible"  for  the 
brother  to  withhold  protection  and  shelter  from  his 
sister.  If  he  does  not  he  will  be  visited  with  the 
contempt  of  his  tribe,  and  very  soon  he  or  one  of 
his  near  relations  will  be  killed.  They  have  a 
law  which  is  as  powerful  in  ks  operations  as  any 
that  we  have,  and  it  is  a  strajsge  and  not  uninter* 
esting  feature  in  their  social  compact,  that  what 
we  call  public  opinion  should  be  as  powerful 
among  them  as  among  civilized  people,  and  that 
even  the  wild  and  lawless  Bedouin,  a  man  who 
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may  fight,  rob,  and  kill  with  impuoityt  cannot  live 
under  the  contempt  of  his  tribe. 

In  regard  to  their  yet  more  domestic  habits,  he 
told  me  that  though  the  law  of  Mohammed  allowed 
four  wives,  the  Bedouin  seldom  took  more  than 
one,  unless  that  one  was  barren  or  could  not  make 
good  bread,  or  unless  he  fell  in  love  with  another 
girl,  or  could  afford  to  keep  more  than  one ;  with 
these  and  some  few  other  extraordinary  excep- 
tions,  the  Bedouin  married  but  one  wife ;  and  the 
chastity  of  women  was  protected  by  sanguinary 
laws,  the  guilty  woman  having  her  head  cut  off  by 
her  own  relations,  while  her  paramour,  unless 
caught  in  the  act,  is  allowed  to  escape ;  the  Arabs 
proceeding  on  the  ground  that  the  chastity  of  the 
woman  is  a  pearl  above  all  price ;  that  it  is  in  her 
own  keeping ;  and  that  it  is  but  part  of  the  in* 
firmity  of  man's  nature  to  seek  to  rob  her  of  it* 

The  whole  day  we  were  moving  between  par- 
allel ranges  of  mountains,  receding  in  some  places, 
and  then  again  contracting,  and  at  about  mid-day 
entered  a  narrow  and  rugged  defile,  bounded  >on 
each  side  with  precipitous  granite  rocks  more  than 
1000  feet  high.  We  entered  at  the  very  bottom 
of  this  defile,  moving  for  a  time  along  the  dry  bed 
of  a  torrent,  now  obstructed  with  sand  and  stones, 
the  rocks  on  every  side  shivered  and  torn,  and  the 
whole  scene  wild  to  sublimity.  Our  camels  stum- 
bled among  the  rocky  fragments  to  such  a  degree 
that  we  dismounted,  and  passed  through  the  wild 
defile  on  foot.  At  the  other  end  we  came  sud« 
denly  upon  a  plain  table  of  ground^  and  before  us 
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towered  in  awful  grandeur,  so  Imge  and  dark  fhal 
it  seemed  close  to  us  and  banripg  all  farther  {yrog^ 
ress,  the  end  of  my  ptlgrimage,  the  holy  moun- 
tain of  SinaL  On  our  left  was  a  large  intttlated 
stone,  rudely  resembling  a  chair,  called  the  chair 
of  Moses,  on  which  tradition  says  that  Moses 
rested  himself  when  be  came  up  with  the  people 
under  his  charge ;  farther  on,  npon  a  little  etai^  i 
nenoe,  are  some  rude  stones  which  are  pointed  out 
as  the  ruins  of  the  bouse  of  Aaron,  where  tbe 
great  high-priest  discoursed  to  the  wandering  Isea- 
elites.  On  the  r^ht  is  a  stone,  alleged  to  be  tho 
petrified  golden  calf.  But  it  was  not  necessary 
to  draw  upon  false  and  frivolous  legends  to  give 
^interest  to  this  scene ;  tbe  majesty  of  nature  waa 
enough  I  felt  that  I  was  on  holy  ground,  and| 
dismoantingfrom  my  dromedary,  loitered  for  mora 
than  an  hour  in  the  valley,  it  was  cold^  and  I 
sent  my  shivering  Bedouins  forward,  supposing 
myself  to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  lin<^ 
geied  there  until  after  (be  sun  had  set*  It  was 
after  dark  as  alone,  and  on  foot,  I  entered  the  last 
defile  leading  to  the  holy  raonnlain.  Tbe  moon 
hsd  risen,  but  her  light  could  not  penetrate  tibe 
deep  defile  through  which  I  was  toiling  slowly  on 
ta  tbe  foot  of  SinaL  From  about  half  way  up  it 
shone  with  a  pale  and  solemn  lustre,  while  below 
all  was  in  the  deepest  shade,  and  a  dark  spot  on 
the  side  of  the  monnlaia,  seeming  perfectly  black 
in  contrast  with  the  lig^t  above  k,  marked  the 
situation  of  the  convent  I  passed  a  Bedooin  tent^ 
under  which  a  grsup  sf  Arabs  were  sleeping 
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around  a  large  fire,  and  in  a  few  momentfl  ttood  at 
the  foot  of  the  coDvent  wall.  My  camela  were 
lyiDg  down  eating  their  evening  meal,  and  my 
Bedouins  were  asleep  on  the  ground  close  und<ur 
the  walls. 

Knowing  that  they  would  not  be  admitted  them* 
selves,  they  had  not  demanded  entrance ;  and  as  I 
bad  not  told  them  to  do  so,  they  had  not  given 
notice  of  my  coming.  The  convent  was  a  very 
large  building,  and  the  high  stone  walls  surrounding 
it,  with  turrets  at  the  comers,  gave  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fortress.  Exposed  as  they  are  to  occa- 
sional  attacks  by  the  Bedouins,  the  holy  fathers 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  carnal 
weapons.  The  walls  are  accordingly  mounted 
mth  cannon,  and  there  is  no  entrance  except  by  a^ 
subterraneous  passage  under  the  garden,  or  by  a 
Bmail  door  in  one  of  the  walls,  about  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground.  My  Bedouins  had  flopped  un* 
der  this  door,  and  here  we  commenced  shouting 
£>r  admission,  first  singly,  and  then  all  together,  in 
French,  English,  and  Arabic ;  but  no  one  came  to 
admit  us.  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  the  scene 
under  the  walls  of  the  little  convent  in  the  desert* 
on  my  attempted  expedition  to  the  great  Oasis. 
Then,  as  now,  it  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  tho 
scene  was  a  convent,  a  lonely  habitation  of  Ghrisi- 
tians,.with  its  door  closed  against  a  feIlow«Cim« 
/sunt.  I  remembered  that  then  I  had  to  force  my 
way  in  and  make  my  own  welcome,  and  I  resolved 
that  no  trifle  should  keep  me  from  an  entrance 
here.    The  convent  belonged  to  the  Greek  churoh^ 
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I  did  not  know  how  many  mcmkn  were  in  it.  or 
what  was  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  bat  I  wished 
that  some  of  them  had  slept  with  more  troubled 
eoDsciences,  for  we  made  almost  noise  enough 
to  wake  the  dead  ;  and  it  was  not  until  we  had  di»- 
ehargcd  two  volleys  of  firearms  that  we  succeeded 
in  rousing  any  of  the  slumbering  inmates.  On  one 
side  were  two  or  three  little  slits  or  portholes,  and 
a  monk,  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  a  lighted 
taper  in  his  hand,  cautiously  thrust  out  his  head  at 
one  of  them,  and  demanded  our  business.  This 
was  soon  tdd ;  we  were  strangers  and  Christians, 
and  wanted  admission ;  and  had  a  letter  from  the 
Greek  patriarch  at  Cairo*  The  head  disappeared 
from  the  loophole,  and  soon  after  I  saw  its  owner 
•lowly  open  the  little  door,  and  let  down  a  rope 
for  the  patriarch's  letter.  He  read  it  by  the  feeble 
glimmer  of  his  lamp,  and  then  again  appeared  at 
the  window,  and  bade  us  welcome.  The  rope 
was  again  let  down ;  I  tied  it  around  my  arma  $ 
and  after  dangling  in  the  air  for  a  brief  space, 
•winging  to  and  fro  against  the  walls,  found  my. 
self  elasped  in  the  arms  of  a  burly,  long^bearded 
monk,  who  hauled  me  in,  kissed  me  on  bodi 
cheeks,  our  long  beards  rubbing  together  in  friend- 
ly union,  and  untwisting  the  rope,  set  me  upon 
ray  feet,  and  passed  me  over  to  his  associates. 

By  this  time  nearly  all  the  monks  had  assam- 
bled;  and  all  pressed  forward  to  welcome  me. 
They  shook  my  hand,  took  me  in  their  arms,  and 
kissed  my  face;  and  if  I  had  been  their  dearest 
friend  just  escaped  from  the  jawa  of  death,  tfaej 
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eoold  not  have  recdved  me  wkh  a  more  eoidttl 
gneliiig.  Glad  as  I  wai^  after  a  ten  daya^  jom^ 
ney,  to  be  received  with  such  warmth  by  these 
leduaes  of  the  moantaioa^  I  could  have  spared 
the  kissing.  The  eastern  is  one  of  the  detestable 
things  of  the  East  It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  it 
were  aniversal,  and  the  traveller  might  sometimes 
receive  his  welcome  from  rosy  lips ;  but,  unhappily, 
the  women  hide  their  faces  and  run  away  from  a  - 
sCraBger,  while  the  men  rub  him  with,  their  bristly 
faeanb.  At  first  I  went  at  it  with  a  stout  heart, 
flatterii^  mysdf  that  I  conld  give  as  well  as  take ; 
but  I  soon  flinched  and  gave  up.  Their  beards 
were  the  growth  of  years ;  while  mine  had  only 
a  few  months  to  boast  of,  and  its  downward  aspi- 
ratioDB  must  continue  many  a  long  day  before  it 
would  attain  the  respectable  longitude  of  theini. 

During  the  kissing  scene,  a  Bedouin  servaat 
eame  from  the  other  end  ot  the  terrace,  with  as 
armful  of  burning  brush,  and  threw  it  in  a  blaae 
upon  the  stony  floor.  The  monks  were  gathered 
around,  talking  to  me  and  uttering  asflovances  of 
wekome,  as  I  knew  them  to  be,  although  I  could 
not  understand  them ;  and,  confused  and  almost 
stunned  with  their  clamorotis  greeting,  I  threw  my* 
self  on  the  floor,  thrust  my  feet  in  the  fire,  and 
called  out  for  PauL  Twice  the  rope  descended 
and  brought  up  my  tent,  ba^age,  &c. ;  and  the 
third  time  it  brought  up  Paul,  hung  round  with 
gims,  pistols,  and  swords,  like  a  travelling  battery. 
The  rope  was  wound  up  by  a  windlass,  half  a 
dosan  nKmks,  in  long  black  frocks  with  while 
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ilripef»  torniog  h  with  all  their  might  In  the 
geoerol  eagerness  to  help»  they  kept  on  turoiog 
ootil  they  had  carried  f^al  above  the  window, 
and  brought  his  neck  up  short  under  the  beam^  his 
Ibet  struggling  to  hold  on  to  the  sill  of  the  door. 
He  roared  out  lustily  in  Greek  and  Arabic ;  and 
while  they  were  helping  to  disencumber  him  of 
his  mttlti&rious  armour,  he  was  cursing  and  bera* 
ting  them  for  a  set  of  blundering  workmen,  who 
had  almost  broken  the  neck  of  as  good  a  Christian 
as  any  among  them.  Probably,  since  the  last  in- 
cursion of  the  Bedouins,  the  peaceful  walls  of  the 
convent  had  not  been  disturbed  by  such  an  infer- 
nal clatter. 

The  monks  had  been  roused  from  sleep,and  some 
of  them  were  hardly  yet  awake ;  the  superior  was 
the  last  who  came,  and  his  presence  quickly  re- 
stored order.  He  was  a  remarkably  noble-look- 
nig  old  man,  of  more  than  sixty.  He  asked  me 
my  country,  and  called  me  his  child,  and  told  me 
that  God  would  reward  me  for  coming  from  so 
distant  a  land  to  do  homage  on  the  holy  mountain ; 
and  I  did  not  deny  the  character  he  ascribed  to 
me,  or  correct  his  mistake  in  supposing  that  the 
^motive  of  my  journey  was  purely  religious ;  and, 
looking  upon  me  as  a  devout  pilgrim,  he  led  me 
through  a  long  range  of  winding  passages,  which 
seemed  like  the  streets  of  a  city,  into  a  small  room 
spread  with  mats,  having  a  pile  of  coverlets  in  one 
corner,  and  wearing  an  appearance  of  comfort  that 
could  be  fully  appreciated  by  one  who  had  then 
spent  tea  nighu  in  the  desert.    I  threw  myself 
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nqieiior  renewed  his  welcome,  telling  roe  that  the 
convent  was  the  pilgrim's  home,  and  that  eyery 
thing  it  contained  was  mine  for  a  week,  a  month, 
or  the  rest  of  my  days.  Nor  did  he  n^Iect  my 
immediate  wants,  but,  with  all  the  warmth  and  ear- 
nestness of  a  man  who  ooald  feel  for  others^  wees 
in  so  important  a  matter  as  eating,  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  meat  was  always  a  forbidden  thing  within 
the  walls  of  the  convent,  and  that  now,  during  their 
forty  days  of  fasting,  even  fish  and  eggs  were  pro- 
scribed. I  told  him  that  I  was  an  invalid,  and 
wanted  only  the  plainest  and  simplest  viands,  but 
insinuated  that  speed  was  of  more  imp<Nrtaace  than 
richness  of  fare,  having  eaten  only  a  biscuit  and 
an  orange  since  morning.  The  cook  of  the  con- 
vent, iiowever,  a  lay  brother  in  his  novitiate,  was 
not  used  to  do  tUngs  in  a  hurry,  and  before  he  was 
ready  I  felt  myself  goaded  by  the  fiend  of  famine ; 
and  when  he  came  with  a  platter  of  beans  and  a 
smoking  pilau  of  rice,  I  made  such  an  attack  upon 
them  as  made  the  good  superior  stare  with  wonder 
and  admiration ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  before 
I  had  done,  he  must  have  thought  a  few  more  such 
invalids  would  bring  him  and  the  whole  brother- 
hood to  actual  starvation. 

The  superior  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  though 
it  was  forty  years  since  he  had  first  come  to  the 
convent  at  Sinai,  and  twenty  years  since  he  en* 
tered  it  for  the  last  time,  he  was  still  a  Greek  in 
heart.  His  relations  with  his  native  land  were 
kept  up  by  the  occasional  visits  of  plgrims.    He 
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had  heard  of  her  bloody  struggle  for  liberty,  and  of 
what  ATnerica  had  done  for  her  in  her  hour  of 
need*  and  be  told  me  that,  next  to  his  own  country, 
he  loved  mine-;  and  by  his  kindness  to  me  as  an 
individual,  he  sought  to  repay,  in  part,  his  country's 
debt  of  gratitude.  In  my  wanderings  in  Greece,  I 
had  invariably  found  the  warmest  feeling  towards 
my  .country.  I  had  found  it  in  the  offices  of  gov- 
ernment,  in  my  boatmen,  my  muleteer,  and  I  re- 
member a  ploughman  on  immortal  Marathon  sang 
in  my  greedy  ears  the  praises  of  America.  I  had 
seen  the  tear  stream  down  the  manly  cheeks  of  a 
mustached  Greek  when  he  talked  of  America.  I 
had  seen  those  who  bad  received  directly  from  the 
hands  of  my  countrymen  the  bounty  that  came  from 
home.  One,  I  remember,  pointed  me  to  a  fiimily 
of  sons  and  daughters,  who,  he  told  me,  were  saved 
from  absolute  starvation  by  our  timely  help ;  and 
so  dearly  was  our  country  loved  there,  that  I  verily 
believe  the  mountain  robber  would  have  spared  the 
unprotected  American. 

I  knew  that  this  feeling  existed  in  Greece,  but  I 
did  not  expect  to  find  it  thus  glowing  in  the  wil- 
derness of  SinaL  For  myself,  different  in  this 
respect  from  most  other  travellers,  I  liked  the 
Greeks.  Travellers  and  strangers  condemn  the 
whole  people  as  dishonest,  because  they  are  cheat- 
ed by  their  boatmen  or  muleteers,  without  ever 
thinking  of  their  four  centuries  of  bitter  servitude ; 
but  when  I  remembered  their  long  oppression  and 
galling  chains,  instead  of  wondering  that  they  were 
•0  bad,  I  wondered  that  they  were  not  worse.    I 
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liked  the  Greekt ;  and  when  I  talked  of  Greece  and 
what  1  had  seen  there,  of  the  Bavarians  lording  it 
over  the  descendants  of  Cimon  and  Miltiades,  the 
face  of  the  superior  flushed  and  his  eyes  flashed 
fire ;  and  when  I  spoke  of  the  deep  interest  their 
sufierugs  and  their  glorious  struggle  had  created 
in  America,  the  old  man  vepi.  Oh,  who  can 
measure  the  feeling  that  binds  a  man  to  his  native 
land  1  Though  forty  years  an  exile,  buried  in  the 
wilderness,  and  neither  expecting  nor  wishing  to 
revisit  the  world,  he  loved  hi»  country  as  if  his  foot 
now  pressed  her  soil,  and  under  his  monkish  robe 
there  glowed  a  heart  as  patriotic  as  ever  beat  be- 
neath a  soldier's  corslet  The  reader  will  excuse 
aa  onusual  touch  of  sensibility  in  me  when  he  re- 
fleets  upon  my  singular  position,  sitting  at  the  base 
of  Mount  Sinai,  and  hearing  from  the  lips  of  a 
white-bearded  Greek  the  praises  of  my  beloved 
country.  He  sat  with  me  till  the  ringing  of  the 
midnight  [bell  for  prayers,  when  I  threw  myself 
upon  the  mat,  and  before  the  hollow  sounds  had 
died  away  ia  the  cloisters,  I  was  fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Afcent  of  SiDai.— A  Miracle.— The  Grotto  of  EUm.— A  Moj^kiah 
Legend.— The  Pinnaele  of  Saial— 'Anthoriiee.— Mehatamed 
•^  hk  Cmati — Aa  AigmaKii.-^hegnA  of  8t  Gitbanne.^ 
The  Rock  of  the  Tablee.— The  Stone  ettnck  bj  Moeee.— De- 
■cription  of  the  Convent. — ^Habits  and  Character  of  its  Inmates. 

Thb  next  day  was  one  of4he  most'interestiDg  of 
my  life.  At  eight  o'clock  I  was  breakfasting ;  the 
wperior  was  again  at  my  side ;  again  dfiering  me 
«H  die  convent  could  give,  and  urging  me  to  stay 
«  mcmth,  a  fortnigfatf  a  week»  at  kast  to  spend  that 
day  with  banii  and  repose  myself  after  the  fatigues 
lof  my  journey ;  but  from  thedoor  of  the  little  room 
in  which  I  sat  I  saw  the  holy  mountain,  and  I 
'Jonged  to  stand  on  its  lofty  summit*  Though  fee^ 
Ue  and'fer  fiom  well,  I  felt  the  blood  of  health  agaia 
isouni^g  in  my  veins,  and  congratulated  myself 
that  I  was  not  80  hackneyed  in  feelingas  I  had  onee 
supposed.  I  found,  and  I  was  happy  to  find,  for 
the  prospeetive  enjoyment  of  my  farther  joumey> 
that  the  first  tangible  monument  in  the  history  of 
the  Bible,  the  first  spot  that  could  be  called  holy 
ground,  raised  in  me  feelings  that  had  not  been 
awakened  by  tlie  most  classic  ground  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  or  the  proudest  monuments  of  the  arts  ia 
Egypt 

Inunediately  after  breakfast  I  rose  to  ascend  the 
mountain.    The  superior  conducted  me  throv^ 
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the  eonvetit,  whicb»  even  more  than  at  night, 
seemed  like  a  smaU  city,  through  long  galleriea 
built  of  stone,  with  iron  doors,  and  finally  through 
a  long  subterraneous  passage  to  the  outer  garden, 
a  beautiful  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  bar* 
lenness,  now  blooming  with  almonds  and  oranges, 
lemons,  dates,  and  apricots,  and  shaded  by  arbours 
of  grape-vines  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  walla 
At  this  moment  I  gave  but  a  passing  glance  at  the 
garden^  and  hurrying  on  to  the  walls,  where  a 
trusty  Arab  was  sitting  as  sentinel,  I  descended  by 
a  rope,  the  superior,  or  papa,  as  he  is  called,  bidding 
me  farewell,  and  telling  roe  not  to  fatigue  myself 
or  be  long  away.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall  I  found 
Toualeb  waiting  orders  for  my  final  departure^ 
He  said  that  he  must  consult  with  his  tribe  before 
he  could  make  any  bargain ;  and  I  tdd  him  to  come 
to  the  convent  in  two  days,  prepared  to  start  upon 
the  third* 

Immediately  behincf  the  waH  of  the  convent  we 
began  to  ascend.  A  Bedouin  dwarf,  the  first  spe« 
cimen  of  deformity  I  had  seen  among  the  Arabs, 
led  the  way,  with  a  leather  bag  of  refreriiments  on 
his  back.  Sophronie,  an  old  monk,  followed,  with 
long  white  hair  and  beard,  supporting  himself  by  a 
staflT;  after  him  came  a  young  novice  from  Corfu, 
who  spoke  Italian,  and  then  Paul  and  myself.  For 
some  time  the  ascent  was  easy.  Ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  convent,  it  had  been  the  busi*^ 
ness  of  the  monks  to  improve  the  path  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain ;  and  for  about  twenty  mmutes  we 
continued  ascending  by  regular  steps.  In  half  aa 
i2l 
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hour  nve  GftOK  to  m  bMutifid  fomtain  wdar  u 
owtxbMgmg  ro€k.    JBesidet  the  halbwed  looaUties 
in  attd  around  the  fDOcmtaia,  eomecrated  by  aceoo 
of  Bible  fai»toiy»  almost  every  spot  has  some  nuonk* 
ish  legend,  of  which  that  eonnected  with  the  foun* 
lam  is  a  speoimea.    Taking  a  long  draught  from 
its  stony  bed»  our  younger  compamoa  began  .the 
story  somewhat  in  die  usual  Eastern  form.   **  Onee 
there  was  a  poor  sboemidLer^  who»  in  making  hk 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  mountain,  on  a  hot  day,  aat 
down  usder  the  shade  of  the  impendmg  rock.    He 
was  an  industrious  man,  and  while  xesiing  himself 
look  out  his  eobbliag  materials,  and  began  lo  cob* 
ble ;  he  was  a  good  man»  and  while  he  sat  therein 
Us  work,  be  thought  of  the  wickedness  <^  the 
^rld  and  its  temptations,  and  how  the  devil  was 
always  roaming  about  after  poor  cobblers,  tod  rs* 
solved  to  ^uit  the  world  for  ever,  and  live  under 
that  rock.    There  was  no  water  near  it  then ;  but 
as  soon  as*  he  bad  made  this  resolntioa  the  water 
gushed  .forth,  and  a  living  fountain  has  remained 
tbereever  sinee.    The  same  year  there  wMra  dis- 
pute between  the  Grreek  and  Armenian  patrtarcha 
at  Cairo^  and  the  paeha  gave  notice  that  be  would 
decide  in  favour  of  him  who  should  perform  a 
miracle.    This  was  more  than  either  had  power  to 
do ;  but  thO'Greek  dreamed  onenight  of  the  poor 
cobbler,  and  the  next  morning  despatched  a  nses- 
•eager  to  the  mountain  with  a  dromedary,  and  a 
request  that  the  holy  man  should  come  and  perfom 
a  miracle.    The  cobbler  was  a  modest  man,  and 
said  hi  would  be  glad  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
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the  ptlriordi,  bat  coold  im^  pezform  a  mirade. 
Tbe  meraei^r,  howerer,  insiiled  upon  taking  hkn 
to  CaircH  where,  roused  into  a  belief  of  his  own 
powers,  he  ordered  a  mountain  to  approach  the 
eity«    The  obedient  mountain  marohed  till  it  was 
told  to  atop ;  and  there  it  stands  to  the  present  day* 
In  half  an  hour  more  we  came  to  a  little  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  to  wUd^  some  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago,  certain  holy  men,  ^riio  wished 
to  aeparate  themselves  mcNre  completely  from  the 
world,  had  withdrawn  from  the  convent,  and  here 
Uv^  and  died  upon  the  mountain.    The  chapel 
had  been  fitted  up  several  tunes,  but  the  Bedouins 
had  always  entered  and  destroyed  every  thing  it 
contaified.    The  situation  was  well  suited  for  re« 
tirement — quiet  and  isolated,  but  not  dreary^  and 
fitted  for  a  ealm  and  omtemplative  sprit    Paul 
was  particularly  strudc  witl^  it,  and  in  a  moment 
of  enthusiasm  said  he  would  like  to  end  bis  days 
there ;  and,  with  his  characteristic  prudeaoe,  asked 
if  he  could  get  his  meals  from  the  convent    The 
monk  did  not  approve  his  enthusiasm,  and  told  him 
that  bis  inspiration  was  d  the  devil  and  not  of  God, 
but  suddenly  said  that  there  were  no  hermits  now ; 
that  all  men  thought  too  much  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  indulging  in  luxuries ;  sighed,  kissed  the 
cross,  asked  Paul  for  a  cigar,  and  then  walked  on 
again.     Fusing  through  a  defile  of  precipitous 
rocks,  we  woa  reached  a  gate  about  three  feet 
wide*,  where  formerly,  wlien  pilgrimages  to  this 
place  were  more  fseqaent,  a  guard  was  stationed, 
to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  show  a  pelrmission 
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fiomthesapcfioroftiicconTeiit    A  Httle  beyond 
this  was  another  narrow  passage  seciircd  by  * 
door,  where  it  was  formerly  necessary  to  show  a 
pass  from  the  keeper  of  the  gate,  and  where  a 
doaen  men  could  make  a  good  defence  against  a 
thousand.    Soon  after,  we  entered  a  large  open 
space  forming  a  valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
mountains ;  and  on  the  left,  high  above  the  other% 
rose  the  tofty  peak  of  Sinai.    It  is  this  part  of  tlio 
mountain  which  bears  the  sacred  name  of  Hoicb- 
In  the  centre,  enclosed  by  a  stone  fence,  is  a  tall 
cypress,  the  only  tree  on  the  mountain,  planted  by 
the  monks  more  than  a  hundfed  years  ago*    Near 
it  is  a  fooataia.  called  the  fountain  of  Elias.  whidi 
the  prophet  dug  with  his  own  hands  when  he  lived 
in  the  mountain,  before  he  was  ordered  by  the  Lord 
to  Jerusalem.  According  to  the  monka»  the  prophet 
is  still  living  somewhere  in  the  world,  wandering 
about»  with  Enoch,  and  preparing  for  the  great  final 
battle  with  AntichrisU    A  little  above  is  an  old 
church  with  strong  waits  and  iron  doora,  now  fall- 
ing  and  dilapidated,  and  containing  a  grotto,  called 
the  grotta  of  Elias,  which,  aoeording  to  the  legend, 
formed  the  prophet's  sleeping-chamber. 

I  crawled  into  the  rocky  cell,  and,  thanks  to  my 
travelling  experience,  which  had  taught  me  not  to 
be  fastidious  in  such  matters,  found  the  bedroom 
of  the  prophet  by  no  means  an  uncomfortaUe 
place ;  oftea  in  the  desert  I  would  have  been  thank- 
ful for  Sttch  a  shelter.  Here  our  dwarf  left  us,  an4 
continuing  our  ascent*  the  old  monk  stili  leading 
the  way,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  houc  came  to  a 
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table  ^  rock  steoding  boidlj  oot,  and  nmniog 
down  almost  perpendiealarly  an  immenee  distanca 
to  Ihe  valley.  I  was  expedn^  another  monkish 
legend,  and  my  rery  heart  thrilled  when  the  monk 
told  me  that  this  was  the  top  of  the  hill  on  whleh 
Moses  had  sat  during  the  battle  of  the  Israelites 
and  the  Amalekites,  while  Aaron  and  Hur  snp^ 
ported  his  uplifted  heads,  nntil  the  sun  went  down 
upon  tbe  yiotorious  arms  of  his  people.  From  the 
keight  I  could  see,  clearly  and  distinctly,  every 
part  of  the  battle-ground,  and  the  whole  vale  of 
Rephidim  and  the  mountains  beyond ;  and  Moses, 
wUle  on  this  spot,  must  have  been  visible  to  the 
contending  annies  from  every  part  of  the  field  op 
which  they  were  engaged. 

Some  .distance  farther  on  the  old  menk  stopped, 
and,  prostrating  himself  before  a  stone,  kissed  it  de- 
voutly, and  then  told  me  its  history.  He  said  that 
the  last  time  .die  monks  in  the  convent  were  beset 
by  the  Arabs,  when  their  communication  with 
Cairo  was  cut  off,  and  death  by  the  sword  or  fam- 
ine staring  them  in  the  face,  the  superior  {voposed 
thai  they  should  put  on  their  holiest  vestment^  and, 
under  the  sacred. banner  of  the  cross,  ascend  .in  a 
body^and,  for  the  last  time,  sing  their  Te  Deum  on 
the  top  of  themountain.  On  their  return,  at  this 
atone  they  met  a  woman  with  a  child,  who  told 
ihem  that  all  their  danger  was  over;  and  in  ac» 
tmdance  with  her  words,  when  they  returned  to 
4he convent,  they  found  the  Arafosgone, and  fovty 
onnels  from  Gabo  laden  with  provisions  standing 
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uiider  the  walls.  Since  that  time  they  had  never 
been  molested  by  the  Arabs,  **  and  there  is  no 
doubt«"  continued  the  old  monk,  **  that  the  woman 
was  the  mother  of  Gkxl,  and  the  child  the  Saviour 
of  the  world." 

But  away  with  monkish  superstition.  I  stand 
upon  the  very  peak  of  Sinai — ^where  Moses  stood 
when  he  talked  with  the  Almighty.  Can  it  be,  or 
is  it  a  mere  dream  t  Can  this  naked  rock  have 
been  the  witness  of  that  great  interview  between 
man  and  his  Maker!  where,  amid  thunder  and 
Jigfatning,  and  a  fearful  quaking  of  the  mountain, 
the  Almighty  gave  lo  his  chosen  people  the  pre- 
cious tables  of  his  law,  those  rules  of  infinite  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  which,  to  this  day,  best  teach 
man  his  duty  towards  his  God,  his  neighbour,  and 
himself? 

The  scenes  of  many  of  the  incidents  recorded  in 
the  Bible  are  extremely  uncertain.  Historians 
and  geographers  place  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the 
paradise  of  our  first  parents,  in  difibrent  parts  of 
Asia ;  and  they  do  not  agree  upon  the  site  of  tlie 
tower  of  Babel,  the  mountain  of  Ararat,  and  many 
of  the  most  interesting  places  in  the  Holy  Land ; 
but  of  Sinai  there  is  no  doubt.  This  is  the  holy 
mountain ;  and  4unong  all  the  stupendous  works  of 
Nature,  not  a  place  can  be  selected  more  fitted  for 
the  exhibition  of  Almighty  power.  I  have  stood 
upon  the  summit  of  the  giant  Etna,  and  looked  over 
the  clouds  floating  beneath  it,  upon  the  bold  sce- 
nery of  Sicily,  and  the  distant  mountains  of  Cak* 


bria;  upon  the  top  of  Yesavius,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  waves  o[  lava,  and  the  ruined  and  half- 
recoTered  cities  at  its  foot;  but  they  are  noth- 
ing compared  with  the  terrific  solitudes  and  bleak 
majesty  of  Sinai.  An  observing  traveller  has  well 
called  it "  a  perfect  sea  of  desolation."  Not  a  tree, 
or  shruby  or.  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen  upon  the 
bare  and  rugged  sides  of  innumerable  mountains, 
heaving  their  naked  summits  to  the  skies,  while  the 
crumbling  masses  of  granite  all  around,  and  the 
distant  view  of  the  Syrian  desert,  with  its  bound- 
less waste  of  sands^  form  the  wildest  and  most 
dreary,  the  most  terrific  and  desolate  picture  that 
imagination  can  conceive. 

The  level  surface  of  the  very  top,  or  pinnacle,  is 
about  sixty  feet  square.  At  one  end  is  a  single 
rock  about  twenty  feet  high,  on  which,  as  said  the 
mook,  the  spirit  of  God  descended,  while  in  the 
crevice  beneath  his  favoured  servant  received  the 
tables  of  the  law.  There,  on  the  same  spot  where 
they  Were  given,  I  opened  the  sacred  book  in  which 
those  laws  are  recorded,  and  read  them  with  a 
deeper  feeling  of  devotion,  as  if  I  were  standing 
nearer  and  receiving  them  more  directly  from  the 
Deity  himself. 

The  ruins  of  a  church  and  convent  are  still  to 
be  seen  upon  the  mountain,  to  which,  before  the 
convent  below  was  built,  monks  and  hermits  used 
to  retire,  and,  secluded  from  the  world,  sing  the 
praises  of  Grod  upon  his  chosen  hill.  Near  this^ 
alto  io  ruins,  stands  a  Mohammedan  mosque ;  for 
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on  this  saorod  spot  theftllowera  of  Chriit  wd  Mo- 
hammed have  united  in  wonhippiiq;  the  trae  end 
fiving  God.  Under  the  chapel  is  a  henntt'a  ceU, 
where^  in  the  iron  age  of  fanatidsmt  the  aachorite 
lingered  out  his  dayt  in  ftsting,  meditalioni  and 
prayer. 

In  the  East,  the  fruitful  parent  of  8upentitioD« 
occurred  the  first  instances  of  monastte  life.  A 
single  enthusiast  withdrew  himself  from  the  so* 
oiety  of  his  fellow-meut  t^d  wandered  for  years 
among  the  rocks  and  sands  of  the  desert,  devo* 
ting  himself  to  the  service  of  his  Maker  by  the  mis* 
taken  homage  of  bodily  mortification.  The  deep 
humility  of  the  wanderer,  bis  purity  and  sincerity, 
and  the  lashes  and  stripes  ho  inflicted  upon  his 
worn  and  haggard  body,  excited  the  warm  imagU 
nations  of  the  Christians  of  the  East  Others,  top» 
tured  by  the  same  overpowering  consciousness  of 
sin,  followed  his  example,  emulating  each  other  in 
self-punishment ;  and  be  was  accounted  the  most 
holy,  and  die  most  worthy  to  be  received  at  the 
fight  hand  of  God,  who  showed  himself  most  dead 
to  all  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity.  The  des* 
erts  of  the  Thebaid  were  soon  covei^d  with  her* 
mits ;  and  more  than  70,000  anchorites  were  wasi* 
tng  their  lives  in  the  gloomy  wilds  of  Sinai,  start- 
ling the  solitude  with  the  cries  of  their  self  inflicted 
torture.  The  ruins  of  their  convents  are  still  to 
be  seen  upon  the  rudest  mountain  side,  in  the  most 
savage  chasm,  or  upon  the  craggiest  top;  and, 
strange  as  the  feeling  may  seem,  my  very  styid 
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cfetved  to  Ibe  scene  aromd  lUb  I  too  felt  mjrsetf 
lifted  above  the  world,  and  its  petty  cares  and 
troubles,  and  almost  burned  into  the  wild  enthusi- 
asm which  bad  sent  the  tenants  of  these  ruinei 
coDTeots  to  live  and  die  among  the  raountaios. 

Blame  me  not,  reader,  nor  think  me  impious,  that 
with  such  impressions,  on  tiie  top  of  the  holy  motti»- 
tain  of  Sinai,  half  unconscious  what  I  did,  I  fired  at 
a  partridge.  The  sound  of  my  gun,  ringing  in  fre- 
quent echoes  from  the  broken  and  hoUow  rocks, 
startled  and  aroused  me;  and  chasing  the  bird 
down  the  mountain  side,  I  again  reached  '*the 
place  in  Horeb,"  and  threw  myself  on  the  ground 
luider  the  palm«tree,  near  the  fountain  of  Elias* 

I  always  endeavoured  to  fl»ake  my  noonday 
meal  near  some  rock  or  ruin,  some  tree  or  fou»- 
tain ;  and  I  could  not  pass  by  the  fountun  of  tbe 
prophet  My  Arab  dwarf  had  anticipated  my 
wants ;  and  now  prepared  some  of  the  genuine 
Mocha,  which  every  Arabian  (and  an  Arabian 
only)  knows  how  to  prepare,  exhaling  an  aroma 
that  refreshes  and  invigorates  the  wearied  frame; 
and,  in  the  desert,  a  cordial  more  precious  than  the 
finest  wines  of  France  or  Madeira.  Seated  under 
the  palm-tree,  monks,  Bedouins,  Paul,  and  myself, 
all  together,  eating  our  frugal  meal  of  bread  and 
fruit,  accompanied  with  long  draughts  from  the 
fountain  of  Elias,  I  talked  with  the  Bedouins  about 
the  mountain,  consecrated  in  the  eyes  of  all  true 
Mussulmans  by  the  legend  of  Mohammed  and  his 
camel. 

In  one  respect  I  was  very  unlucky  in  this  joui^ 
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ney.  I  had  no  guide-books.  Having  formed  no 
definite  plan  in  my  wanderings,  I  never  knew  with 
what  books  to  provide  myself,  and  therefore  car^ 
ried  none,  trusting  to  chance  ibr*  finding  what  I 
wanted.  As  might  be  supposed,  when  I  needed 
them  most  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  any ; 
and  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  Ihe  confines  of 
the  Holy  Land,  I  was  in  some  measure  groping 
in  the  dark ;  the  Bible  was  my  only  guide ;  and 
though  the  best  a  man  could  have  in  his  pilgrim- 
age through  life,  and  far  better  than  any  other  in 
this  particular  journey,  yet  others  would  have 
ibeen  exceedingly  valuable,  as  illustrating  obscure 
passages  in  the  saered  book ;  and  particularly  as 
Teferriog,  besides,  to  circumstances  and  traditions 
other  than  scriptural,  connected  with  the  holy 
mountain. 

In  the  book  of  one  of  the  modem  travellers,  I  be- 
lieve of  the  lamented  Burckhardt,  I  remembered  to 
havo  seen  «  reference  to  a  tradition  among  the 
Mussulmans,  thai  Mohammed  had  ascended  the 
mountain  on  the  back  of  his  camel,  and  from  its 
•lofty  summit  had  taken  his  departure  to  the  sev- 
enth heaven,  and  that  the  prints  of  the  beast's  foot- 
steps were  still  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
rock.  I  questioned  the  Arab  about  this  story.  In 
the  more  engrossing  interest  of  the  scene,  I  had 
'forgotten  to  look  for  the  prints  of  the  camel's  feet, 
and  told  him,  with  great  truth,  that  I  had  examined 
every  thing  carefully,  but  had  not  seen  them.  The 
old  monk,  who  had  sat  quietly  munching  his 
bread  and  figs,  scandalized  at  my  inquiring  into 
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soch  a  profane  story^  and  considering  the  holy 
mountain  in  a  manner  his  property,  broke  out  un-' 
ceremoniously,  atid  denounced  it  as  a  wicked  in- 
vention of  the  Arabs,  averring  that  everybody 
knew  that,  before  Mohammed  got  half  way  up,  the 
camel  stumbled,  fell,  and  broke  the  neck  of  tlie 
Prophet.  TUb  was  equally  new  and  monstrous 
to  the  Arab,  who  swore  that  the  legend  was  true» 
for  it  was  wrftten  in  the  Koran,  and  that  he  him- 
self had  often  seen  the  print  of  the  foot ;  and  he  ac* 
counted  for  my  not  seeing  it,  by  the  very  sensible 
and  satisfactory  explanation  that  it  was  visible  only 
to  the  eyes  of  true  believers.  The  good  father 
was  completely  roused  by  this  obstinate  persistance 
in  the  scandal ;  and  a  reckless  Bedouin  and  an  old 
Bulgarian  monk,  sitting  by  a  fountain  among  the 
deserts  of  Sinai,  were  soon  disputing  with  as  much 
clamour  and  bitterness  as  if  they  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  to  harangue  from 
opposing  pulpits  the  preachers  of  the  promises,  and 
the  denouncers  of  the  curses  of  rival  churches. 
One  thing  the  pious  father  especially  insisted  on — 
the  strong  point  in  his  argument,  and  particularly 
ludicrous,  as  coming  from  such  an  old  bundle  of  so* 
perstitions — ^was  the  impossibility  of  a  camel's  foot 
making  an  impression  oa  stone ;  and,  judging  from 
this  alone,  one  might  have  suspected  him  of  having 
had  io  his  youth  some  feeble  glimmerings  of  com- 
mon sense ;  but  a  few  minutes  after  he  told  me  the 
legend  of  Mount  St  Catharine. 

Mount  St  Catharine  is  the  great  rival  of  Sinai 
in  the  range  of  mountains  in  the  Arabian  peniosula. 
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They  rise  like  giant  twin  brothen,  towering  above 
every  other ;  and  the  only  thing  which  detracts  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  the  awful  supremacy  of 
Sinai,  is  the  fact  that  Mount  St.  Catharine  is  some- 
what the  highest.  The  legend  is,  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Christian  church,  the  daughter  of  a 
king  of  Alexandria  became  converted.  While  her 
&ther  remained  a  pagan,  she  tried  to  convert  him  ; 
but,  indignant  at  the  attempt*  he  cast  her  in  prison, 
where  she  was  visited  by  the  Saviour,  who  entered 
througii  the  keyhole,  and  married  her  with  a  ring 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperess  of  Rus- 
sia. Her  father  cut  her  head  ofE,  and  angels  car* 
ried  her  body  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  laid 
it  on  the  rook.  For  centuries  no  one  knew  where 
it  was  deposited,  the  Christians  believing  that  it 
had  been  carried  up  into  heaven,  until  about  two 
centuries  ago,  when  a  monk  at  the  convent 
dreamed  where  it  had  been  laid.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  took  his  staff  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain ;  and  there,  on  the  naked  rock,  fresh  and 
blooming  as  in  youthful  beauty,  after  a  death  of  nnore 
tfian  a  thousand  years,  he  found  the  body  of  the 
saint.  The  monks  then  went  up  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, and  taking  up  the  body,  bore  it  in  pious  tri- 
umph to  the  convent  below,  where  it  now  lies  in  a 
cc^n  with  a  sUver  lid,  near  the  great  altar  in  the 
ohapel,  and  receives  the  homage  of  all  pious  pil* 
grime. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  returned  to  the  oon* 
vent ;  and  in  no  small  degree  fiuigued  with  the  la- 
bousaof  the  day,  lagainttoew  myself  upon  die  mat 
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and  welcomed  rest  In  the  evening  the  soperior 
came  to  my  room,  and  again  we  mingled  the  names 
of  Greece  and  America.  I  was  weary,  and  talked 
with  the  old  man  when  I  would  rather  have  been 
asleep ;  but  with  his  own  hands  he  drew  mats 
and  cushions  around  met  and  made  me  so  comfort- 
able,  that  I  could  not  refuse  to  indulge  him  with  the 
rare  luxury  of  conversation  on  the  subject  of  his 
native  )and»  and  of  the  ^orld  from  which  he  was 
shut  out  for  ever.  He  was  single-hearted  and  sim-» 
pie,  or,  perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  simple  and  ig^ 
nomnt;  I  remember,  for  instance,  when  we  had 
been  embarrassed  for  a  time  by  the  absence  of  the 
younger  monk  who  served  as  our  interpreter,  the 
old  man  told  me  very  gravely,  and  as  a  new  things 
which  I  coold  not  be  expected  to  know,  but  which 
he  did  not  think  the  less  of  me  for  not  knowings 
that  formerly,  in  the  tin^e  of  Adam,  all  mankind 
spoke  bm  one  tongue ;  and  that  men  became  wick- 
ed, and  built  a  tower  to  reach  to  heaven  (he  had 
forgotten  its  name),  and  that  God  had  destroyed  it 
and  confounded  the  impious  builders  with  a  variety 
of  tongues.  I  expressed  my  astonishment  as  in 
duty  bound,  and  denounced,  in  good  set  terms,  the 
wickedness  of  our  fathers,  which  now  prevented  us 
from  enjoying  at  our  ease  the  sweets  of  friendly 
converse. 

Before  breakfast  the  next  morning  be  was  with 
me  again,  with  a  striped  abbas  over  his  black 
gown,  and  a  staff  in  his  band,  prepared  to  accom* 
pany  me  outside  the  walls.  I  was  surprised.  Ha 
had  told  me  that  he  had  not  left  the  couveol  fiuc 
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mofe  Aan  three  years,  wben  he  had  aeoompanied 
a  great  apostolic  vicart  holding  a  distinguished 
lituatioQ  in  the  church  of  France ;  and  this  was  the 
last  and  only  time  he  had  ever  bestowed  snch  atten- 
tion on  a  stranger.  The  kind-hearted  old  man  in- 
tended it  as  an  aet  of  extraordinary  kindness ;  I 
received  it  as  such;  and  as  such  he  loid  roe  1 
could  mention  it  to  my  friends  in  Ameriea.  Hum- 
ble and  unimportant  as  was  that  old  monk  in  the 
great  drama  of  life,  I  felt  proud  of  his  kindness — 
prouder  than  1  should  have  been  of  a  reception  at 
a  European  court*  or  a  greeting  from  royal  lips — 
and  my  pride  was  the  greater  Uiat  I  did  not  aa* 
cribe  it  to  any  merits  of  my  own.  My  only  claim 
was  that  possessed  by  all  my  countrymen — ^I  waa 
an  American ;  my  country  had  heard  the  cry  of 
his  in  her  distress,  and  from  her  seat  across  the 
broad  Atlantic  had  answered  that  cry. 

We  passed,  as  before,  through  the  subterrane* 
Ctts  passages  into  the  garden.  The  miserable  Be- 
douins who  were  gathered  around  outnde,  waiting 
for  the  bread  which  they  received  daily  from  the 
convent,  surprised  at*  the  unexpected  but  welcome 
appearance  of  the  superior,  gathered  around  him 
and  kissed  his  hands  and  the  hem  of  his  garment. 
He  had  provided  himself  with  an  extra  sack  of 
bread,  which  he  distributed  among  them,  and 
which  they  seemed  to  receive  with  peculiar  pleas- 
ure from  his  hands.  The  monks  of  Mount  Sinai 
are  now  no  longer  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
carnal  weapons  for  protection ;  peace  reigns  be- 
tween them  and  the  Bedouins ;  and  part  of  the  price 
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of  peace  is  the  dittribation  of  2500  rolls  of  hreaA 
amoDg  the  poor  abound  the  mountain.  I  did  not 
think  so  much  of  this  price  when  I  saw  the  bread, 
hard,  black,  and  mouldy,  and  such  as  the  meanest 
beggar  in  our  country  would  not  accept  from  the 
hand  of  charity.  But  the  Bedouins  took  it,  and 
thanked  God  and  the  monks  for  it. 

Hurrying  away  from  these  grateful  pensioners^ 
we  descended  by  the  defile  through  which  we  had 
entered;  and  again  passing  the  ruins  of  the  house 
of  Aaron,  and  the  spot  from  which  he  preached  to 
the  assembled  people,  we  came  to  a  long  flat 
stone,  with  a  few  holes  indented  in  its  surface; 
which  the  superior  pointed  out  as  that  on  which 
Moses  threw  down  and  broke  the  tablets  of  the 
law,  when  he  descended  from  the  mountain  and 
found  the  Israelites  worshipping  the  golden  calf. 
About  half  an  hour  farther  on  was  another  stone 
much  holier  than  this;  at  first  I  understood  the 
interpreter  that  it  was  the  petrifaction  of  the  gol* 
den  calf,  but  gathered,  with  some  difficulty,  from 
the  superior,  that  it  was  the  mould  in  which  the 
head  of  the  golden  calf  was  run.  He  pointed  out 
to  me  the  prints  of  the  head,  ears,  and  horns,  clear 
even  to  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  sixty ;  and  told  me 
the  story  of  the  golden  calf,  somewhat  difierently 
from  the  Bible  account.  He  said  that  the  peofde, 
wanting  another  god,  came  up  with  one  accord 
and  threw  their  golden  ornaments  upon  that  stone^ 
and  agreed  by  acclamation  that  when  it  was 
nelted  they  would  worship  whatever  should  come 
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out;  three  times  it  came  out  the  head  of  a^^; 
and  then  they  fell  down  and  worshipped  it 

Some  distance  farther  on  we  passed  on  our  right 
a  Hebrew  burylng-ground ;  ''The  buriat-place,'' 
said  the  superior,  ''  of  the  Israelites  who  died  in 
their  forty  years  wandering  among  the  mountains 
of  Sinai.'*  The  old  man  had  heard  these  things  so 
long,  and  had  told  them  so  often,  and  believed 
them  so  firmly,  that  it  would  have  broken  his 
heart — besides  shaking  his  confidence  in  my  Chris- 
tian principles — if  I  had  intimated  the  slightest 
doubt.  I  asked  whether  the  Jews  ever  came  ia 
pilgrimage  to  the  mountain  of  their  fathers ;  and 
he  told  me  that  four  years  ago»  two  Asiatic  Jews 
had  come  disguised  as  Europeans,  and  attempted 
to  pass  themselves  as  Christians,  **  but,**  said  the 
priest,  with  a  vindictive  spirit  lighting  his  usually 
mild  eye,  ''I  detected  them  under  their  sheep's 
clothing,  and  they  did  not  stay  long  in  the  con- 
vent." Yet  I  remember  seeing  on  the  wall  of  the 
convent,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  iqlerest,  the 
name  of  an  American  Jew. 

Farther  on,  turning  into  a  valley  which  opened 
between  the  mountains  on  the  left,  we  came  to  a 
garden  belonging  to  the  convent,  which  presented 
a  strange  appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  surround- 
ing desolation,  producing  all  kinds  of  fruite  ;  where 
one  might  almost  Y^onder  to  see  a  blade  of  grass 
put  forth,  the  orange,  the  date,  the  fig,  and  the 
vine  are  growing  in  rich  luxuriance.  The  soil  is 
formed  from  the  debris  of  rocks  washed  from  the 
mountains,  and  though  too  light  for  strong  pro* 
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iwets,  for  fruit  it  is  better  than  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Nile.  Sitting  nnder  the  shade  of  a  fig-treot 
the  superior  pointed  out  to  mc  a  rent  in  the  rnouo* 
tain  opposite^  which  he  said  was  caused  by  an 
earthquake,  that  had  swallowed  up  two  friends 
and  servants  of  Moses  of  whom  I  had  never  heard 
before;  and  who  were  so  swallowed  up  for  dis- 
obeying the  orders  of  their  earthly  master. 

The  superior,  unused  to  such  a  task  as  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself,  here  completely  gave  out, 
and  I  left  him  panting  under  the  shade  of  his  fig- 
tree,  while  I  went  on  to  the  valley  of  Rephidim ; 
and,  passing  another  garden,  came  to  the  rock  of 
Horeb,  the  stone  which  Moses  struck  with  his  rod, 
and  caused  the  waters  to  gush  out  The  stone  is 
about  twelve  feet  high,  and  on  one  side  «re  eight 
or  ten  deep  gashes  from  one  to  three  feet  long,  uul 
from  one  to  two  inches  wide,  some  of  which  were 
trickling  with  water.  These  gashes  are  singular 
in  their  appearance^  though  probably  showing  only 
the  natural  effect  of  time  and  exposure*  They 
look  something  like  the  gashes  in  the  bark  of  a 
growing  tree,  except  that,  instead  of  the  lips  of  the 
gash  swelling  and  growing  over,  they  are  worn 
and  reduced  to  a  polished  smoothness.  They  are, 
no  doubt,  the  work  of  men's  hands,  a  clumsy  arti- 
fice of  the  early  monks  to  touch  the  hearts  of  pi- 
ous pilgrims ;  but  the  monks  of  the  convent,  and 
the  Greek  pilgrims  who  go  there  now,  believe  in  it 
with  as  much  honesty  and  sincerity  as  in  the  cru^ 
cifixion. 

Will  the  reader  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  lh» 
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rock  had  in  roy  eyes  an  interest  scarcely  less  than 
that  which  the  rod  of  Moses  gave  it  ?  Three  names 
were  written  on  it:  one  of  a  German,  the  second 
of  an  Englishman,  and  the  third  of  my  early  friend, 
the  same  which  I  had  seen  above  the  Cataracts  of 
the  Nile.  When,  a  few  years  since,  he  bade  me 
farewell  in  my  native  city,  little  did  I  think  that 
I  afterward  should  trace  him  beyond  the  borders 
of  Egypt,  and  through  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  to 
his  grave  in  Jerusalem. 

Again  I  wrote  my  name  under  his«  and,  returning . 
by  the  way  I  came,  found  the  .superior  still  sitting 
under  the  fig-tree,  and,  moving  on,  we  soon  reached 
the  convent.  He  hurried  away  to  his  official  da- 
tieS|  and  I  retired  to  my  room.  I  stayed  there 
three  or  four  hours,  poring  over  the  scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  scenes  that  hallowed  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai,  with  an  attention  that  no  sound  disturbed. 
Indeed,  the  stillness  of  the  convent  was  at  all  times 
most  extraordinary  ;  day  or  night  not  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  tolling  pf  the  bell  for  prayers, 
or  occasionally  the  soft  step  of  a  monk  stealing 
through  the  cloisters. 

In  the  afternoon  I  lounged  around  the  interior  of 
the  convent  The  walls  form  an  irregular  quad- 
rangle, of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  paces  on 
each  side,  and,  as  I  before  remarked,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  small  city.  The  building  was 
erected  by  the  Emperess  Helena,  the  mother  of  the 
first  Christian  emperor,  and  I  might  almost  call  her 
the  mother  of  the  Holy  Land.  Her  pious  heart 
tent  her*  with  the  aama  spirit  which  afierwiird 
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places  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  and  when  she  found 
ODCf  she  erected  a  monument  to  mark  it,  for  the 
guidance  of  future  Christians ;  and  the  pilgrim  may 
aee  the  fruits  of  her  pious  labours  from  the  moan* 
tain  where  God  spake  in  thunder,  down  to  the  placis 
where  the  cock  crew  when  Peter  denied  his  mas- 
ter.   The  convent  is  capable  of  containing  several 
hundred  people.    It  was  originally  built  as  a  place 
of  defence ;  but  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  fortified 
has  passed  away ;  a  parcel  of  rusty  guns  are  lying 
in  a  sort  of  armory,  and  a  few  small  cannon  are 
frowning  from  the  walls.    The  cells  of  the  monkt« 
compared  with  any  thing  else  I  had  seen  in  the 
East,  are  exceedingly  comfortable ;  on  one  side, 
raised  about  a  foot  from  the  floor,  is  a-xtone  plat* 
form,  on  which  the  monk  spreads  his  mat  and  cov- 
erlet, and  the  furniture  includeH  a  table,  chairs, 
sometimes  two  or  three  books,  and  the  fragment  of 
a  looking-glass.    There  are  twenty-four  chapelr 
erected  to  difierent  saints,  in  which  prayers  are  said 
regularly  in  rotation.    I  went  through  them,  bot 
saw  nothing  to  interest  me  until  I  came  to  the 
church  of  the  convent    Here  I  was  surprised  to 
find  Ihe  handsomest  Greek  church  I  had  seen,  er* 
cept  in  Russia ;  the  floor  and  steps  were  of  mar- 
ble ;  and  distributed  around  in  various  places  were 
pillars  and  columns^  the  works  of  ancient  artists, 
plundered  from  heathen  temples,  and  sent  to  this 
lonely  spot  in  the  desert  by  the  active  piety  of  the 
early  Christian   emperors.     The    convent   was 
raised  in  honour  of  the  transfiguration,  and  the 
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dome  of  the  altar  contains  a  coajrse  but  antiqoi 
paintiiig  of  the  holy  scene.  In  front,  near  the 
great  altar  in  a  coffin  covered  with  rich  palls,  and 
a  silver  lid,  are  the  bones  of  St  Catharine,  the  pa- 
troness of  the  convent*  Among  the  chapels,  one»  I 
remember,  is  dedicated  to  Constantino  and  Helena, 
and  another  to  Justinian  and  his  wife ;  but  the  great 
object  of  interest  is  the  holy  of  holies,  the  spot 
where  God  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush* 
A  chapel  is  now  erected  over  it,  and  the  pilgrim,  on 
entering,  hears  at  this  day  almost  the  same  words 
which  God  addressed  to  Moses,  ^  Put  thy  shoes 
from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  ground  whereon  thou 
treadest  is  holy  ground  f  I  pulled  off  my  shoes  and 
followed  my  conductor*  The  place  is  now  bedis- 
ened  with  Grecian  ornaments;  the  rude  simplir 
city  of  nature  which  beheld  the  interview  between 
God  and  his  servant  is  utterly  gone,  and  the  bun> 
ing  bush  is  the  last  thing  one  would  think  of  on  the 
spot  where  it  grew.  There  are  but  few  objects  of 
interest  besides.  In  one  of  the  chapels  are  a  copy 
of  the  Evangelists,  written  in  letters  of  gold  by  the 
Emperor  Tbeodosius,  and  portraits  of  the  four 
evangelists  and  the  twelve  apostles,  and  all  the 
psalms  of  David,  written  in  an  inconceivably  small 
space  by  a  young  virgin  who  came  out  and  died 
in  the  desert. 

The  condition  and  character  of  the  monks  formed 
a  subject  of  no  little  interest  for  my  speculating  ob- 
servation, and  I  investigated  their  habits  and  dis* 
positions  as  closely  as  Uenseance  and  my  inability 
for  conversing  with  them,  except  through  an  infer- 
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fMreter  would  permit  80  far  as  I  oould  judge^  they 
seemed  perfectly  contented ;  but  they  were,  for  the 
inost  part,  mere  drones  and  sluggards,  doing  little 
good  for  themselves  or  others,  and  living  idly  upon 
the  misapplied  bounty  of  Christian  pilgrims.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  were  bad  men.  Most  of 
Ihem  were  too  simple  to  be  bad ;  and  if  there  was 
evil  in  their  nature,  they  had  no  temptation  to  do 
evil ;  and,  after  all,  the  mere  negative  goodness 
which  does  no  harm  is  not  to  be  lightly  spoken  of, 
in  a  world  so  full  of  restlessness  and  mischief  as 
this  of  ours.  Many  of  them  had  been  a  long  time  in 
the  convent,  some  as  much  as  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
and  one,  who  was  now  a  hundred  and  five  yean 
old,  had  been  seventy-five  years  worshipping  the 
Lord,  after  his  fashion,  at  the  foot  of  Sinai*  Among 
them  were  a  baker,  shoemaker,  and  tailor ;  they 
Imked,  cooked,  made  and  mended  for  themselves, 
and  had  but  one  other  duty  to  perform,  and  that 
was  four  times  daily  to  kneel  down  and  pray. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dull,  quiet,  and  monotonous 
than  their  lives,  and  none  but  the  most  sluggish  or 
the  roost  philosophic  spirit  could  endure  it.  They  , 
were  philosophers  without  shywiiift  it,  and  dozed/';'; 
away  their  existence  in  one  unvarying  round  of 
prayer,  and  meals,  and  sleep.  Their  discipline 
was  not  rigid,  save  in  one  particular,  and  that  a 
matter  in  regard  to  which  there  has  been  much 
discassion  with  us ;  they  never  ate  meat ;  no  ani- 
mal food  of  any  kind  is  permitted  to  enter  the  walb 
of  the  convenL  During  all  the  various  periods  of 
their  abode  in  the  convent,  some  thirty,  some  forty, 
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and  one  more  than  seventy-fire  years,  not  one  of 
them  had  eaten  a  particle  of  anioOal  food ;  and  yet 
I  never  saw  more  healthy-looking  men.  Hardier 
men  I  have  seen,  for  they  arelndolent  in  their  hab* 
its,  take  but  little  exercise,  and  in  most  cases  show 
a  strong  disposition  to  corpulency ;  but  I  had  some 
little  opportunity  of  testing  their  ability  to  endure 
fatigue,  and  though  the  superior  soon  walked  him* 
aelf  out  of  breath,  the  monk  who  guided  us  up  the 
mountain,  and  who  was  more  than  sixty  years 
dd,  when  we  descended,  after  a  hard  day's  labour, 
seemed  less  tired  than  either  Paul  or  myselfl  I  am 
aware  that  climate  may  make  a  difference ;  but, 
from  my  own  observation  and  experience,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  even  in  our  climate,  invalids 
and  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  and,  indeed,  all  ex« 
cept  labouring  men,  would  be  much  benefited  by 
a  total  abstinence  from  animal  food.  I  have  trav- 
elled for  a  week  at  a  time,  night  and  day,  not  un> 
der  the  mild  sky  of  the  East,  but  in  the  rough  cli- 
mate or  Russia,  and  found  myself  perfectly  able  to 
endure  the  fatigue  upon  brrnd  and  milk  diet ;  and  I 
have  been  told  that  the  Tartars  who  ride  post  from 
Constantinople  to  Bagdad,  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  never  slewing,  except  on  horseback,  during 
the  whole  of  their  immense  journey,  rigidly  ab- 
•stain  from  any  thing  more  solid  and  nutritious  than 
eggs. 

The  night  of  my  return  from  the  top  of  Sinai,  I 
was  awake  when  the  bell  tolled  for  midnight  pray- 
ers, and,  wrapping  myself  in  my  Arab  cloak,  took 
a  small  lamp  in  my  hand,  and,  groping  my  way 
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along  the  passage,  descended  to  the  chapel,  where 
the  monks  were  all  assembled.  I  leaned  behind  a 
protecting  pillar  and  watched  their  proceedings ; 
and  it  was  an  event  of  no  common  interest,  thus, 
at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  to  be  an  unobserved 
witness  of  their  sincerity,  and  earnest  though  erro- 
neous devotion.  There  was  not  one  among  them 
who  did  not  believe  he  was  doing  God  good  ser- 
vice, and  that  his  works  would  find  acceptance-  at 
the  throne  of  Grace,  and  obtain  for  him  that  blessed 
immortality  which  we  are  all  seeking. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Diet  of  the  Monks. — ^Adrantages  of  Abstinence.— ScniplM  OTe^ 
come. — A  mjsterious  Brother. — The  ConTeut  Barial-place.— - 
Strange  Charnel-houses.— Death  in  a  Mask. — Familiaritf  breeds 
Contempt. — ^A  Man  of  two  Centaries.~-DoQbts  and  Fears. — 
Parting  Gifts.— The  Farewell. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  early  in  the 
morning  the  superior  sent  for  me  to  come  down 
and  take  my  meal  with  the  holy  brotherhood* 
The  monks  were  all.  at  the  table,  and  it  was  the 
first  time  I  had  had  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them  together.  They  were  about  thirty  in 
number,  mostly  old  men  with  long  white  beards, 
all  Greeks,  and  some  with  faces  as  noble  as  Gre« 
cian  chisel  ever  traced.  There  was  not  a  beard 
at  table  less  than  eight  inches  long ;  and  my  own. 
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thoQgh  it  would  have  been  radier  diftiDgag  at 
borne,  blushed  more  than  its  natural  red  at  its 
oomparatiTe  insignificance.  The  table  was  a  long 
naked  board,  the  vessels  were  all  of  metal,  and 
before  each  man  were  a  wooden  spoon,  and  a 
drinking-cup  in  the  form  of  a  porringer.  It  was 
Lent,  the  season  of  forty  or  fifty  days'  fasting,  du» 
ring  which  even  fish,  eggs,  and  oil  are  prohibited. 
A  large  basin  of  boiled  beans  was  set  before  each  of 
the  monks;  and  besides  this  there  were  black 
olives,  beans  in  water,  salad,  vinegar,  salt,  dates, 
and  bread.  My  companions  had  never  been  pam- 
pered with  luxuries,  and  ate  their  bread  and  beans 
with  as  keen  a  relish  as  if  they  were  feasting  on 
turtle  and  venison,  and  drank  their  water  as  freely 
as  though  it  was  Tokay  or  Burgundy.  The  meal 
was  eaten  in  silence,  all  appearing  of  opinion  that 
they  came  simply  to  cat ;  and  the  only  unusual  cir- 
cumstance I  remarked,  was  the  civility  of  my  im- 
*  mediate  neighbours  in  pushing  the  tempting  viands 
before  me.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  they  found 
the  way  to  their  mouths  "through  such  a  wilder- 
ness of  beard,  and  the  spoon  disappearing  in  a  huge 
red  (^ning,  leaving  the  handle  projecting  from 
a  bush  of  hair.  The  room  in  which  we  ate  was 
perhaps  sixty  feet  long,  haying  atone  end  a  chapel 
and  altar,  and  a  reading-desk  close  by,  in  which, 
during  the  whole  of  the  meal,  a  monk  was  reading 
aloud  from  the  lives  of  the  saints.  After  dinner 
the  monks  all  rose,  and  wiping  their  mouths, 
Walked  in  a  body  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  two 
of  them  commenced  burning  incense.    One  of  my 
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neighbours  took  me  by  the  hand*  and  led  me  up 
with  them.  There  they  kneeled,  prayed,  and 
chanted,  and  went  through  a  long  routine  of 
ceremonies,  in  which,  so  far  as  it  was  practicable, 
they  carried  me  with  them*  They  could  not  get 
me  up  and  down  as  fast  as  they  moved  them- 
selves, but  they  flung  the  incense  at  me  as  hard  as 
at  the  worthiest  of  them  all.  I  supposed  this  to 
be  a  sort  of  graee  after  meat,  and  that  there  it 
would  end ;  but,  to  my  surprise  and  great  regret^ 
I  found  that  this  was  merely  preparatory  to  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament.  It  was  the  sec- 
ond time  I  had  been  placed  in  the  same  situation ; 
and  a  second  tirne^  and  even  more  earnestly  than 
before,  [  wished  for  that  state  of  heart  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  its  solemnity  in  which  I 
had  been  brought  up»  would  have  permitted  me  to 
jpin  in  the  sacred  rite.  I  refused  the  consecrated 
bread,  and  the  monk,  after  pausing  some  moments^ 
apparently  in  astonishment,  passed  on  to  the  nextw 
After  he  had  completed  the  circle,  the  superior 
crossed  and  brought  him  back  again  to  me;  I 
could  not  wound  the  feelings  of  the  good  old  maii^ 
and  ate  the  consecrated  bread,  and  drank  the  wine^ 
May  God  forgive  me  if  I  did  .wrong ;:  but,  though 
rigid  censors  may  condemn,  I  cannot  believe  that 
I  incurred  the  sia  of  **  the  unworthy  partaker^  by 
yielding  to  the  benevolent  importunity  of  the  kind 
old  priest  After  this  we  walked  out  on  the  ter- 
race, under  the  shade  of  some  venerable  grape- 
\ine%  and  sitting  down  along  the  wall,  took  coffee^ 
Baa 
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Tke  leddiog-desk  was  brongbt  oat,  and  the  same 

moak  continued  reading  for  more  than  two  hours. 

I  had  noticed  that  monk  before ;  for  he  was  the 

same  who  had  conducted  me  through  the  church, 

had  visited  me  in  my  room«  and  I  had  seen  him  in 

his  cell.    He  was  not  more  than  thirty-five,  Imd  his 

face  was  as  perfect  as  art  could  make  it ;  and  the 

sunbeams  occasionally  glancing  through  the  thick 

foliage  of  the  vines,  and  lighting  up  his  pale  and 

chiselled  features  and  long  black  beard,  made  him 

one  of  those  perfect  figures  for  a  sketch  which  I 

had'  often  dreamed  of,  but  bad  never  seen.    His 

face  was  thin,  pale,  and  emaciated ;  the  excitement 

of  reading  gave  it  a  hectic  flush,  and  he  looked  like 

a  man  who,  almost  before  the  spring-time  of  life 

was  overt  had  drained  the  cup  of  bitterness  to  its 

dregs.    If  I  am  not  deceived,  he  had  not  always 

led  so  peaceful  and  innocent  a  life,  and  could  an* 

fold  a  tale  of  stirring  incident,  of  wild  and  high  ex* 

oitement,  and  perhaps  of  crime.    He  was  from  the 

Island  of  Tenos,  but  spoke  Italian,  and  I  had  talked 

with  him  of  the  islands  of  Greece,  and  the  ports  in 

the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  with  many 

of  which  he  seemed  familiar ;  and  then  he  spoke  of 

the  snares  and  temptations  of  the  world,  qnd  his 

freedom  from  them  in  the  convent,  and,  al/ove  all,' 

of  the  perils  to  which  men  are  exposed  by  the  wiles 

and  witcheries  of  the  s*x ;  and  I  could  not  but 

imagine  that  some  beautiful  Grecian  girl,  not  lesi 

false  than  fair,  had  driven  him  to  the  wilderness. 

One  of  the  other  monks  told  me  that  it  was  about 

the  time  when  the  last  of  the  pirates  were  swept 
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from  the  MediterraDean,  that  the  young  islander 
had  buried  himself  in  the  iiralls  of  the  convent 
They  told  me»  too,  that  he  was  rich,  and  would 
give  all  he  had  to  the  fraternity.  Poor  fellow  I 
they  will  soon  come  into  possession. 

In  the  garden  of  the  convent  is  the  cemetery  of 
the  monks.  Though  not  of  a  particularly  melan- 
choly  humour,  I  am  in  a  small  way  given  to  med* 
itation  among  the  tombs ;  and  in  many  of  the  coun- 
tries I  have  visited,  the  burial-places  of  the  dead 
have  been  the  most  interesting  objects  of  examina- 
tion. The  superior  had  promised  to  show  me  his 
graves ;  and  something  in  the  look  of  the  reader  re- 
minding me  of  death  and  burial,  I  now  told  the 
old  man  of  his  promise,  and  he  hobbled  off  to  get 
the  key ;  for  it  appeared  that  the  cemetery  was  not 
to  be  visited  without  his  special  permission.  At 
the  end  of  a  long  arbour  of  grape-vines,  a  narrow 
staircase  cut  in  the  rock,  which  I  had  not  seen  be- 
fore, led  down  to  an  excavated  square  of  about 
twenty  feet ;  on  the  left  of  which  was  a  small  door 
opening  into  a  vault,  where  formerly  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  monks  were  laid  on  an  iron  bedstead,  and 
there  suffered  to  remain  until  all  the  corruptible  part 
was  gone,  and  only  the  dry  bones  remained.  Now 
they  are  buried  for  about  three  years,  or  as  long  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effect  the  same  object ;  and, 
when  the  flesh  and  muscles  have  disappeared,  the 
bones  are  deposited  in  the  great  cemetery,  the  door 
of  which  is  directly  opposite.  Within  the  door  is 
a  small  antechamber,  containing  a  divan  and  a  por- 
trait of  some  saint  who  wandered  eighteen  years 
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in  the  desert,  without  meat  or  drink.  From  ihia 
the  door  opeos  into  the  cemetery,  which  was  so 
difierent  from  any  I  had  ever  seen^that  I  start- 
ed back  on  the  threshold  with  surprise.  Along 
the  wall  was  an  excavation  about  thirty  feet  in 
length,  but  of  what  depth  I  could  not  tell.  It  was 
enclosed  by  a  fence  which  was  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  filled  with  human  scuUs ; 
and  in  front,  extending  along  the  whole  width  of 
the  chamber,  was  a  pile  of  bones  about  twenty 
feet  high,  and  running  back  I  could  not  tell  how 
fan  They  were  very  regularly  disposed  in  layers, 
the  feet  and  shoulders  being  placed  outward  alter- 
nately, and  by  the  side  of  the  last  skeleton  was  a 
vacant  place  for  the  next  that  should  be  ready. 

I  had  seen  thousands  of  Egyptian  mummies, 
and  the  catacombs  of  Chioff,  the  holy  city  of  Rus- 
sia, where  the  bodies  of  the  saints  are  laid  in  rows, 
in  open  coffins,  clothed  in  their  best  apparel,  and 
adorned  with  gold  and  jewels ;  and  in  that  extra* 
ordinary  burial-place  I  had  seen,  too,  a  range  of 
small  glasses  in  a  dead  stone  wall,  where  wild  and 
desperate  fanatics  had  made  their  own  tombs, 
with  their  own  hands  building  themselves  in  an 
upright  position  against  the  walls,  leaving  a  small 
hole  open  in  front  by  which  to  receive  their  bread 
and  water ;  and  when  they  died,  the  small  opening 
was  closed  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  the  body  of 
the  saint  was  left  thus  buried.  I  had  seen  the 
catacombs  of  the  Capuchin  convert  at  Syracuse^ 
where  the  bodies  of  the  monks  are  dried  and  laid 
uu>pen  coffins,  or  fixed  in  niches  in  the  walls,  with 
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their  names  labelled  on  their  breasts ;  and  in  the 
yauh  of  the  convent  at  Palermo  I  had  seen  the 
bodies  of  nobles  and  ladies  arranged  upright  along 
Ae  walls,  dressed  as  in  life,  the  men  with  canes  in 
their  hands  and  swords  by  their  sides ;  and  the 
noble  ladies  of  Palermo  lying  in  state,  their  with- 
ered  bodies  clothed  in  silks  and  satins,  and  adorned 
with  gold  and  jewels ;  and  I  remember  one  among 
them,  who,  if  then  living,  would  have  been  but 
twenty,  who  two  years  before  had  shone  in  the 
brigh  tconstellation  of  Sicilian  beauty,  and,  lovely 
as  a  light  from  heaven,  had  led  the  dance  in 
the  royal  palace ;  I  saw  her  in  the  same  white 
dress  which  she  had  worn  at  the  ball,  complete 
even  to  the  white  slippers,  the  belt  around  her 
waist,  and  the  jewelled  mockery  of  a  watch  hang- 
ing at  her  side,  as  if  she  had  not  done  with  time 
for  ever ;  her  foce  was  bare,  the  skin  dry,  black> 
and  shrivelled,  like  burnt  paper ;  the  cheeks  sunken ; 
the  rosy  lips  a  piece  of  discoloured  parchment ;  the 
teeth  horribly  projecting ;  the  nose  gone ;  a  wreath 
of  roses  around  her  head ;  and  a  long  tress  of  hair 
curling  in  each  hollow  eye.  I  had  seen  these 
things,  and  even  these  did  not  strike  me  so  power- 
fully as  the  charnel-house  at  the  convent  of  Mount 
Sinai.  There  was  something  peculiarly  and  ter- 
ribly revolting  in  this  promiscuous  heaping  to- 
gether of  mortal  relics ;  bones  upon  bones;  the  old 
and  young ;  wise  men  and  fools ;  good  men  and 
bad;  martyrs  and  murderers;  masters  and  ser- 
vants ;  bold,  daring,  and  ambitious  men — men  who 
would  have  plucked  bright  honour  from  the  moont 
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lying  pell-mell  with  cowards  and  knavet.  The 
superior  told  me  that  there  were  [more  than 
80,000  skeletons  in  the  cemetery— literally  an 
army  of  dead  men's  bones*  Besides  the  pile  of 
sculls  and  bones,  in  a  chamber  adjoining  were  the 
bones  of  the  archbishops,  in  open  boxes^  wilh  their 
names  and  ages  labelled  on  them*  and  those  of 
two  sons  of  a  king  of  Persia,  who  came  hither  on 
pilgrimage  and  died  in  the  convent;  their  iron 
shirts,  the  only  dress  they  wore  on  their  long  jour- 
ney from  theur  father's  court,  are  in  the  same  box. 
Other  skeletons  were  lying  about,  some  in  baskets, 
and  some  arranged  on  shelves,  and  others  tied  to- 
gether and  hanging  from  the  roof  In  one  comer 
were  the  bones  of  St.  Stephen — not  the  martyr 
who  was  stoned  to  death  at  Jerusalem — ^but  some 
pious  anchorite  of  later  and  less  authentic  canon- 
ization. As  to  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  such 
burial-places  as  this,  or  the  catacombs  to  which  I 
have  referred,  I  can  say  from  my  own  experience 
that  they  destroy  altogether  the  feeling  of  solem- 
nity with  which  we  look  upon  the  grave.  I  re* 
member  once  in  walking  through  long  rows  of 
dead»  arranged  like  statues  in  niches  of  the  wall,  I 
remarked  to  (he  friar  who  accompanied  me,  that 
he  promenaded  every  day  among  his  old  acquaint- 
ances; and  he  stopped  and  opened  a  box,  and 
took  out  piecemeal  the  bones  of  one  who,  he  said» 
had  been  his  closest  friend,  and  laughed  as  he 
pulled  them  about,  and  told  me  of  the  fun  and 
jokes  they  two  had  together. 
^  Returning  to  the  convent  and  passing  through 
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the  great  chapel,  on  the  way  to  my  room,  I  met 
one  who,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  must  soon 
be  borne  to  the  charnel-house  I  had  just  left    It 
was  the  aged  monk  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken 
^— he  whose  years  exceeded  by  thirty-five  the  sev- 
enty allotted  to  man.    I  had  desired  an  opportu-  . 
nity  of  speaking  with  him,  and  was  curious  to 
know  the  workings  of  his  mind.    The  superior  had 
told  me  that  he  had  outlived  every  feeling  and  af> 
fection ;  that  he  spent  all  his  time  in  prayer,  and 
had  happily  arrived  at  a  new  and  perfect  state  of 
innocence ;  and  I  remember,  that  after  comparing 
him  to  the  lamb,  and  every  other  emblem  of  purity, 
the  good  superior  ended,  with  a  simplicity  that 
showed  his  own  wonderful  ignorance  of  human 
nature,  by  declaring  that  the  old  monk  was  as 
innocent  as  a  young  girl*    It  occurred  to  me  that 
this  might  be  a  dubious  comparison ;  but  as  I  knew 
that  the  monastic  life  of  the  old  eulogist,  and  his 
long  seclusion  from  the  world,  had  prevented  him 
from  acquiring  any  very  accurate  knowledge  of 
young  girls,  I  understood  him  to  mean  the  perfec- 
tion of  innocence. 

I  looked  upon  the  old  monk  with  exceeding  in- 
terest, as  a  venerable  relic  of  the  past.  For  more 
than  seventy-five  years  he  had  wandered  around 
the  holy  mountain,  prostrating  himself  daily  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  and,  with  three  generations  of 
men,  had  sung  the  praises  of  God  under  the  hal- 
lowed peak  of  Sinai.  I  approached  him,  and  told 
him  my  pleasure  in  knowing  so  old  and  holy  a  man, 
and  the  wonder  with  which  his  story  would  be 
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heard  in  my  own  far-distant  country.  Bottbeold 
man  listened  with  impatience.  The  other  mookt 
were  rather  pleased  when  I  stopped  to  talk  with 
them,  but  he  seemed  anxious  to  get  away,  and 
stood,  as  I  supposed,  with  bis  hand  on  his  heart,  as 
if  pleading  some  religious  duty  as  an  excuse  for  hit 
haste ;  but  it  turned  out  that  he  was  merely  com- 
plaining of  the  emptiness  of  his  stomach,  and  was 
hungering  for  his  evening  meal.  I  was  sorry  to 
have  the  interesting  picture  I  had  conceived  of  this 
monkish  Methuselah  marred  and  effaced  by  so 
matter*of*fact  an  incident ;  but  I  describe  him  as  I 
found  him,  not  as  I  would  have  wished  him  to  be. 
Ever  since  I  had  left  Cairo,  I  had  been  troubled 
with  misgivings  touching  my  ability  to  undertake 
the  journey  by  Petra.  I  had  hoped  to  recruit 
during  my  few  days'  residence  at  the  convent,  but 
I  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  to  myself  that  I  was, 
to  say  the  least,  no  better.  The  route  through 
Idumea  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  requiring  all 
the  energy  of  mind  and  body  that  perfect  health 
could  give ;  and  a  wrong  movement  from  the  point 
where  I  now  was,  might  place  me  in  a  position  in 
which  the  loudest  cry  of  distress  could  never  be 
heard.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inflict  upon  the 
reader  all  my  hesitations ;  it  is  enough  to  sa^,  that 
with  one  of  the  strongest  efforts  of  resolution  I  was 
ever  called  upon  to  make,  I  abandoned  my  cher^ 
ished  project  of  visiting  Petra  and  the  land  of  Ida- 
roea ;  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  wrote  to  Mr.  Glid- 
don  that  I  was  a  broken  reed,  and  was  bound  on 
the  safe  and  direct  road  to  Gaza.    My  kind  friend 
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the  Superior  would  not  hear  of  my  leaving  the 
convent;  but  I  resisted  his  importunities,  and  laugh- 
ingly told  him  I  did  not  like  that  unchristian  way 
of  burial,  cuttipg  up  and  piling  away  a  man's  bones 
like  sticks  of  firewood  to  dry.  Finding  me  re- 
solved, he  took  me  to  his  room,  and  gave  me  from 
his  little  store  of  treasures  some  shells  and  petri- 
factions (which  I  threw  away  when  out  of  his 
sight),  engravipgs  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  incidents  of 
which  it  has  been  the  scene,  the  rudest  and  most 
uncouth  conceptions  that  ever  were  imagined,  and 
a  small  box  of  manna,  the  same,  as  he  religiously 
believed,  which  fed  the  Israelites  during  their  so- 
journ in  the  wilderness.  He  gave  me,  too,  a  long 
letter,  written  in  modern  Greek,  and  directed  to 
the  governor  of  Gasa,  certifying  that  I  was  a  pil- 
grim from  America ;  that  I  had  performed  all  the 
duties  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  was  now  travelling  to 
the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  letter  contained, 
also,  a  warm  and  earnest  recommendation  to  all 
the  Greek  convents  in  the  Holy  Land,  to  receive 
and  comfort,  feed  and  clothe,  and  help  and  succour 
me  in  case  of  need.  Last  of  aM»  he  put  on  my  fin- 
ger a  ring  of  the  simplest  form  and  substance,  and 
worthy  to  accompany  the  palmer's  staflfof  an  older 
age.  Every  pilgrim  to  Mount  Sinai  receives  one 
of  these  rings ;  and,  like  the  gxeen  turban  of  the 
Mussulman,  which  distinguishes  the  devout  badji 
who  has  been  to  Mecca,  among  the  Christians  of 
the  East  it  is  the  honoured  token  of  a  complete  and 
perfect  pilgrimage. 
VOL.  I.— o  c 
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At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  con- 
vent was  in  commotion,  preparing  for  my  depart- 
ure. My  old  Bedouin  guide  had  been  out  among 
hii  tribe,  and  arrived  the  night  before  with  three 
times  as  many  men  and  camels  as  I  wanted,  ready 
to  conduct  me  to  Akaba  or  Gaza.  I  took  my 
leave  of  the  holy  brotherhood,  who  now  sped  me 
on  my  way  as  kindly  and  warmly  as  they  had 
welcomed  me  on  my  arrival ;  and  after  a  long  and 
most  affectionate  parting  with  the  good  old  supe- 
rior, who  told  me  that  in  all  probability  he  should 
never  see  me  again,  but  should  always  remember 
me,  and  begged  me  not  to  forget  him — assuring  me 
that  there  in  the  desert  I  always  had  a  home,  and 
telling  me  that  if,  when  I  returned  to  my  own 
country,  misfortune  should  press  upon  me,  and  I 
should  find  my  kindred  gone,  and  friends  standing 
aloof;  I  must  shake  the  dust  from  off  my  feet,  and 
come  back  and  live  with  him  in  the  wilderness — 
I  fastened  the  rope  around  me,  and  was  let  down 
for  the  last  time  \o  the  foot  of  the  convent-wall. 
A  group  of  Bedouins,-  beggars,  and  dependants 
upon  the  charity  of  the  convent  gathered  around, 
und  invoked  blessings  upon  me  as  I  started- 
Twice  since  my  arrival  there  had  been  rain.  In 
that  dry  and  thirsty  desert,  every  drop  of  water 
falls  upon  the  earth  like  a  precious  ointment,  and 
"  welcome,"  says  the  Arab,  « is  the  stranger  who 
brings  us  rain.** 

I  turned  my  back  upon  the  rising  sun,  and  felt 
by  comparison  on  my  homeward  way ;  but  a 
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long  journey  was  still  before  me ;  I  had  still  to 
cross  ^'  the  great  and  terrible  desert^  of  the  Bible, 
which  spread  before  the  wandering  Israelites  its 
dreary  and  eternal  sands,  from  the  base  of  Sinai 
to  the  Bromised  Land. 
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EGYPT,  ARABIA  PETRflSA,  &c. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Th»  Ctnvan.— A  «Ddden  Change  of  PmpoM.— Perils  of  a  Buum.^ 
— Comfortleta  Ropootanea. — SoUiude.— A  Woman  and  a  Cbasa. 
— ^A  Patriarebal  Feast.— Condition  of  the  Arab  Women.— Hoe* 
ipitality.— No  refusing  a  good  Oflbr.— A  Dilemma. 

Mt  caravan  consisted  of  five  camels,  four  Arabs, 
Paul,  and  myself.  We  moved  silently  down  the 
▼alley,  and  I  tried  hard  to  fhsten  my  thoughts  upon 
Gazay  the  strong  city  of  the  Philistines,  the  city  of 
Delilah  and  Samson,  and  to  amuse  my  discon* 
tented  spirit  with  imagining  the  gales  which  he 
carried  away,  and  the  temple  which  he  pulled 
down;  but  it  would  not  do;  Petra,  the  rock  of 
Edom,  the  excavated  city,  was  uppermost  in  my 
mind.  We  had  been  marching  in  perfect  silence 
about  four  hours,  and  I  was  sitting  carelessly  on 
my  dromedary,  thinking  of  every  thing  but  what  I 
saw,  when  Toualeb  pointed  to  a  narrow  opening 
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in  the  mountain,  as  the  road  to  Akaba.  I  raised 
my  head  unconsciously,  and  it  struck  me,  all  of  a 
sudden,  that  I  was  perfectly  recovered,  and  fit  for 
any  journey.  It  was  a  day  such  as  can  only  be 
seen  in  the  mountainous  desert  of  Arabia,  present- 
ing a  clearness  and  purity  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
a  gentle  freshness  in  the  air,  which  might  almost 
bring  to  life  a  dying  man.  I  stretched  myself  and 
brandished  my  Nubian  club;  my  arm  seemed 
nerved  with  uncommon  vigour,  I  rose  in  my 
saddle  strong  as  the  slayer  of  the  Philistines,  and 
turning  the  head  of  my  dromedary  towards  the 
opening  in  the  mountains,  called  out  briefly  and 
decidedly,  to  '<  Akaba  and  Petra.*'  Paul  was  as- 
tonished; he  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and 
for  a  moment  paused ;  then  knocking  out  the  ashes, 
he  slipped  from  his  dromedary  and  ran  up  to  the 
side  of  mine,  looking  up  in  my  face  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  that  seemed  to  intimate 
strong  suspicions  of  my  sanity.  After  gazing  at 
me  as  steadfastly  as  he  could  without  being  imper- 
tinent, he  went  away,  still  -apparently  in  doubt, 
and  I  soon  saw  him  following  with  Toualeb,  in 
earnest  conversation.  Toualeb  was  even  more 
astonished  than  Paul.  The  Arabs  are  not  used 
to  any  of  these  mercurial  changes  of  humour ;  and, 
according  to  their  notion,  if  a  man  sets  out  for 
Gaza  he  must  go  to  Gaza ;  they  cannot  conceive 
how  one  in  his  right  reason  can  change  his 
mind ;  and  Toualeb  would  have  been  very  easily 
persuaded  that  an  evil  spirit  was  hurrying  me  on. 
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particalarly  as,  like  Paul»  from  the  beginning  he 
had  opposed  my  going  by  Petra  and  Idumea. 
Finding  me  resolute,  however,  he  soon  began  to 
ran,  and  brought  back  the  camels,  which  wete 
some  distance  in  advance,  and  for  several  hours 
we  moved  on  in  perfect  silence  through  the  wild 
and  rugged  defile.  The  mountains  on  each  side 
were  high,  broken,  and  rugged,  and  ever  present- 
ing the  same  appearance  of  extreme  old  age. 

The  road  was  rougher  than  any  I  had  yet  trav- 
elled, if  road  it  might  be  called ;  it  was  the  only 
opening  among  the  mountains  by  which  we  could 
pass  at  all,  made  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  and  so  en- 
cumbered with  fallen  rocks,  that  it  was  exceedingly 
difBcult  for  our  camels  to  advance.  I  did  not  in* 
tend  to  push  far  that  day ;  and  a  little  before  dark  I 
proposed  to  encamp  in  a  narrow  pass  between  the 
mountains,  where  there  was  barely  room  to  pitch 
our  terits ;  but  appearances  threatened  rain,  and 
Toualeb,  pointing  to  the  accumulation  of  stones  and 
rocks  which  had  fallen  from  the  mountain  and  been 
washed  through  the  pass,  told  me  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  place  to  spend  the  night  in.  There  was 
no  earth  to  drink  the  falling  rain,  and,  pouring 
down  the  hard  and  naked  mountain  sides,  it  formed 
a  torrent  in  the  pass,  which  hurried  and  dashed 
along,  gathering  force  at  every  moment,  and  carry- 
ing with  it  bodies  of  sand  and  stones  that  would 
have  crushed  to  atoms  any  obstruction  they  might 
meet  in  their  resistless  progress.  I  felt  at  once  the 
iiarce  of  the  suggestion ;  and  aii  1  had  no  idea  of  being 
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disturbed  in  the  night  by  sueh  a  knock  at  the  door 
of  my  tent  as  one  of  these  gigantic  missiles  would 
have  madQ»  we  kept  on  our  difficult  way.  At  dark 
we  were  still  in  the  ravine.  Toualeb  was  right  in 
his  apprehensions ;  for  some  time  before  we  reached 
the  end  of  the  pass*  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents, 
the  rocks  and  stones  were  washing  under  our  feet, 
and  we  heard  the  loud  roar  of  thunder^  and  saw  the 
forked  lightning  play  among  the  mountain-tops* 
It  was  two  hours  after  dark  before  we  reached  a 
place  where  it  was  prudent  to  encamp.  We 
pitched  our  tent  in  the  open  valley ;  the  thunder 
was  rumbling,  and  ever  and  anon  bursting  with  a 
terrific  crash  among  the  riven  mountains,  and  the 
red  lightning  was  flashing  around  the  hoary  head 
of  Sinai*  It  was  a  scene  for  a  poet  or  painter ; 
but,  under  the  circumstances,  I  would  have  given 
all  its  sublimity  for  a  pair  of  dry  pantaloons.  Thun* 
der  and  lightning  among  mountains  are  exceed- 
ingly sublime,  and  excellent  things  to  talk  about 
in  a  hall- room,  or  by  the  fireside ;  but,  my  word  for 
it,  a  man  travelling  in  the  desert  has  other  things  to 
think  of^  Every  thing  is  wet  and  sloppy ;  the  wind 
catches  under  his  tent  before  he  can  get  it  pinned 
down ;  and  when  it  is  fastened,  and  he  finds  his 
tight  canvass  turning  the  water  like  a  cemented 
roof,  and  begins  to  rub  his  hands  and  feel  himself 
comfortable  he  finds  but  the  beginning  of  trouble  ia 
a  wet  mat  and  coverlet 

I  was  but  poorly  prepared  for  a  change  like, 
^lis,  for  I  had  been  so  long  used  to  a  clear,,  w:^ 
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cfooded  sky,  that  I  almost  considered  myself  be-^ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  changing  elements.  It  was 
the  beauty  of  the  weather,  more  than  any  thbg^ 
else,  that  had  tempted  me  to  turn  off  from  the  road 
to  Gaza ;  and»  hardly  equal  to  this  change-of  soene^ 
Bay  heart  almost  sank  within  me.  I  reproached 
myself  as  if  for  a  wilfoA  and  unjustifiable  disregard, 
of  prudence,  and  no  writer  on  moral  duties  could 
have  written  a  better  lecture  than.  I  inflicted  upon 
Boyself  that  evening.  In  wet  dothes  I  was  liter^^ 
ally  sitting  on  the  slool  of  repentanee.  Drooping^ 
and  disheartened,  I  told  Paul  that  I  was  already 
punished.for  my  temerity,  and  the  next  morning  I 
would  go  back  and  resume  the  road  to  Gvaza.  Foi^ 
the  night,  however,  there  was  but  one  thing  to  be 
done,  and  that  was  to  sleep-  if  I  €0nld,  and  sleep  I 
did.  A  man  who  rides  all  day  upon  a  dromedary 
must  sleep,  come  whac  may,  and  even  thunder 
among  the  mountains  of  Sinai  cannot  wake  him.. 
Daylight  brought  back  my  courage  ^  the  storm  waa 
over ;  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  as  I  ever  saw 
k  even  hi  the  East  ^  and  again  there  was  the  same 
dear  and  refreshing  atmosphere  that  had  beguiled 
me  from  my  prudent  resolution*  I,  too,  wa» 
ehanged  again ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  suggestion 
of  Paul,  that  we  should  retrace  our  steps,  I  pointed 
towards  Akaba»  and  gave  the  brief  and  emphatic^ 
order,  *•  Forward  I" 

We  continued  for  several  hours  aTong  the  vaHey^ 
which  was  closely  bounded  on  either  side  by  moun^ 
tains,  not  high,  but  bare,  cracked,,  and  ciumUiag: 
B.a 
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into  fragmeats.  The  tops  had  apparentlf  once 
been  lofty  and  pointed*  but  time,  and  the  action  of 
the  elemenlSv  had  changed  their  character.  The 
aununits  bad  crumbled  and  fallen,  ao  as  to  expose 
on  every  side  a  rounded  surface,  and  the  idea  coo* 
stantly  present  tp  my  mind  was,  that  the  whole 
range  bad  been  shaken  by  an  Almighty  hand— 
shaken  so  as  to  break  the  rugged  surface  of  the 
mountains,  but  not  with  sufficient  force  to  dash 
them  into  pieces ;  I  could  not  help  thinking  that, 
with  another  shock,  the  whole  mass  would  fell  ia 
ruins.  I  had  often  remarked  the  silenoe  and  still* 
ness  of  the  desert ;  but  never  had  I  been  so  forcibly 
impressed  with  this  peculiarity  as  since  I  left  the 
convent  The  idea  was  constantly  present  to  my 
mind, "  How  stiU,  how  almost  fearfully  still  T  The 
mountains  were  bare  of  verdure ;  there  were  no 
shrubs  or  bushes,  and  no  rustling  of  the  wind,  and 
the  quiet  was  like  that  of  the  ocean  in  a  perfect 
calm,  when  there  is  not  a  breath  of  air  to  curl  a 
wave,  or  shake  the  smallest  fold  in  the  lazy  sail  that 
bangs  useless  from  the  yard.  Occasionally  we  dis- 
turbed a  hare  or  a  partridge,  but  we  had  not  met 
a  human  being  since  we  left  the  convent.  Once 
we  saw  the  track  of  a  solitary  dromedary,  the 
prints  of  his  feet  deeply  bedded  in  the  sand,  as  if 
urged  by  one  hurrying  with  hot  haste — perhaps 
some  Bedouin  robber  flying  to  his  tent  among  the 
mountains,  with  the  plunder  of  some  desert  victim ; 
we  followed  it  more  than  an  hour,  and  when  we 
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lost  sight  of  it  on  the  rocky  road,.!  felt  as  if  we 
were  more  lonely  thau  before. 

I  was  thinkiog  what  an  incident  it  would  be*  in 
the  life  of  one  used  to  the  hurrying  bustle  of  steam- 
boats  and  xailroadsy  to  travel  for  days  through  this 
okkst  of  countries  without  meeting  a  Uviag  being ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  understand,  it  might  well  be 
so;  there  was  no  trade  even  for  small  caravans* 
and  years  passed  by  without  any  person,  even  an 
Arab,  travelling  this  road.  Toualeb  had  been 
over  it  but  once,  and  that  was  ten  years  befi>re» 
when  he  accompanied  M.  Laborde  on  his  way  to 
Pe tra.  I  knew  that  there  were  Bedouin  tents  among 
the  mountains,  but,  unless  by  accident,  we  might 
pass  through  without  seeing  any  of  them  i  and  I 
was  speculating  on  the  chances  of  our  not  meet- 
ing a  single  creature,  when  Paul  cried  out  that  he 
saw  a  woman ;  and,  soon  after  repeating  the  ex- 
clamation, dismounted  and  gave  chase.  Toualeb 
ran  after  him,  and  in  another  moment  or  two  I 
caught  a  glimpse  and  followed. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that,  among  these  bar- 
ren and  desolate  mountains,  there  was  frequently  a 
small  space  of  ground,  near  some  fountain  or  de- 
posite  of  water,  known  only  to  the  Apabs,  capable 
of  producing  a  scanty  crop  of  grass  to  pasture  a 
few  camels  and  a  small  flock  of  sheep  or  goat8» 
There  the  Bedouin  pitches  bis  tent,  and  rcmaina 
till  the  scanty  product  is  consumed ;  and  then  packs 
up  his  household  goods,  and  seeks  another  pasture- 
ground..    The  Bedouins  are  esseatially  a  pastoral 
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people ;  their  only  richei  are  their  flocke  and  herd«^ 
their  home  is  in  the  wide  desert,  and  they  hare  no 
local  attachments;  to-day  they  pitch  their  tent 
•moDg  the  moontains,  to-morrow  in  the  plain ;  and 
wherever  they  plant  themselves  for  the  time,  all  that 
they  have  on  earth,  wife,  children,  and  friends,  are 
immediately  aMund  them.  In  fact,  the  life  of  the 
Bedouin,  his  appearance  and  habits,  are  preciselj 
the  same  as  those  of  the  patriarchs  of  old.  Abra* 
ham  himself,  the  first  of  the  patriarchs,  was  a  Be- 
douin, and  four  thousand  years  have  not  made  the 
slightest  alteration  in  the  character  or  habits  of  this 
extraordinary  people.  Read  of  the  patriarchs  in 
the  Bible,  and  it  is  the  best  descripti<Hi  you  can 
have  of  pastoral  life  in  the  East  at  the  present 
day. 

The  woman  whom  we  had  pursued  belonged  to 
the  tent  of  a  Bedouin  not  far  from  our  road,  bal 
completely  hidden  from  our  view ;  and  when  over- 
taken by  Toualeb,  she  recognised  in  him  a  friend 
of  her  tribe,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  and  almost  m 
the  same  words  whieh  would  have  been  used  by 
her  anccstcMTs  four  thousand  years  ago,  she  asked 
m  to  her  tent,  and  promised  us  a  Iamb  or  a  kid  for 
•upper.  Her  husband  was  stretched  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  his  tent,  and  welcomed  us  with  an  air 
and  manner  that  belonged  to  the  desert,  but  which 
a  king  on  his  throne  could  not  have  excelled.  He 
was  the  imbodied  personification  of  all  my  concep- 
.  tions  of  a  patriarch.  A  large  loose  frock,  a  striped 
^''lumdkerchief  on  his  head,  bare  legs^  sandals  <m  his 
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feet,  and  a  long  white  beard,  formed  the  outward 
man.  Almost  immediately  after  we  were  seated, 
be  took  his  shepherd's  crook,  and,  assisted  by  bis 
son,  selected  a  Iamb  from  the  flock  for  the  evening 
meal ;  and  now  I  would  fain  prolong  the  illusioa 
of  this  pastoral  scene ;  to  stop  at  the  door  of  an 
Arab's  tenl,  and  partake  wilh  hiqfi  of  a  lamb  or  kid 
prepared  by  his  hospitable  hands,  all  sitting  to- 
gether on  the  ground,  and  provided  with  no  other 
implements  than  those  ^hich  Nature  gave  us,  is 
a  picture  of  primitive  and  captivating  simpli- 
city ;  but  the  details  were  such  as  to  destroy  for 
ever  all  its  poetry,  and  take  away  all  relish  for  pa-^ 
triarchal  feasts.  While  we  were  taking  cofiee  ths 
lamb  lay  bleating  in  our  ears,  as  if  conscious  of  its 
coming  fate,  and  this  was  not  particularly  gratify- 
ing. The  cofiee  drunk  and  the  pipe  smoked,  our 
host  arose  and  laid  bis  hsnd  upon  the  viotim  ;  the 
long  sword  whieh  he  wore  over  his  shoulder  was 
quickly  drawn ;  ope  man  held  the  head  and  another 
the  hind  legs ;  and,  with  a  rapidity  almost  incon- 
ceivable, it  was  killed  and  dressed,  and  its  smoking 
entrails,  yet  curling  with  life,  were  broiling  on  the 
fire. 

I  ^as  the  guest  of  the  evening,  and  had  no  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  civility  of  my  entertainer ; 
for  with  the  air  of  a  well-bred  host,  and  an  epicure 
to  boot,  he  drew  from  the  burning  coals  one  of  the 
daintiest  pieces,  about  a  yard  and  a  hair  in  lengthy 
and  rolling  one  end  between  the  palms  of  his 
hands  to  a  tapering  point,  broke  off  about  a  &o4 
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and  handed  it  to  me.  Kow  I  was  b7  no  meana 
dainty.  I  could  live  upon  the  coarsest  fare,  and 
all  the  little  luxuries  of  tables*  knives  and  forks* 
were  of  very  little  moment  in  my  estimation.  I 
was  prepared  to  go  full  length  in  this  patriarcba] 
feast  But  my  indifi^rence  was  not  proof  against 
the  convivial  elegances  of  my  Bedouin  compan* 
ions ;  and  as  I  saw  yard  after  yard  disappear,  like 
long  strings  of  macaroni,  down  their  capacious 
throats,  I  was  cured  of  all  poetical  associations 
and  my  appetite  together. 

In  the  tent  of  the  Arabian  patriarch,  woman,  the 
pride,  the  ornament,  and  the  charm  of  domestic 
life,  is  the  mere  household  drudge.  In  vain  may 
•ne  listen  for  her  light  footstep^  or  look  to  iBad  her 
by  the  side  of  her  natural  lord,  giving  a  richer 
charm  to  the  hospitality  he  is  extending  to  a  stran-' 
ger.  It  would  repay  one  for  much  of  the  toil  and 
monotony  of  a  journey  in  the  desert,  if,  when  by 
chance  he  found  himself  at  a  Bedouin  tent,  he 
oould  be  greeted  by  her  sunny  smile.  Dark  and 
swarthy  as  she  is,  and  poor  and  ignorant,  it  would 
pay  the  traveller  for  many  a  weary  hour,  to  re- 
ceive  his  welcome  from  the  lips  of  an  Arabian 
girl.  But  this  the  customs  of  the  tribes  forbid. 
When  the  stranger  approaches,  the  woman  retires ; 
and  so  completely  is  she  accustomed  to  this  seclu- 
sion, that,  however  closely  he  may  watch,  he  can 
never  catch  her  even  peeping  at  him  from  behind 
a  screen,  or  partition  of  the  tent ;  curiosity,  which 
io  civilised  life  is  so  univetBally  imputed  to  tfaa 
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danghlers  of  Bve,  seems  entirely  unknown  to  the 
sex  in  this  wild  region.  Nor  is  this  the  worst  o( 
her  lot  E^n  when  alone  the  wife  of  the  Bedouin 
is  not  regarded  as  his  equal;  the  holy  compoi^ 
kmship  of  wedded  Kfe  has  between  them  no 
eadstence.  Even  when  no  guest  is  present,  she 
Beyer  eats  with  him.  I  have  seen  the  father  and 
sons  sit  down  together,  and  when  they  had  with* 
diawn  from  the  tent,  the  mother  and  daugh*> 
ters  came  in  to  what  was  left.  Away,  then,  with 
all  dreams  of  saperior  happiness  in  this  more 
primitive  conditioa  of  society.  Captivating  as  is 
the  wild  idea  of  roving  abroad  at  will,  unfettered 
by  the  restraints  of  law,  or  of  conventional  ob« 
servaaceSft  the  meanest  tenant  of  a  log  hut  in  our 
western  prairies  has  sources  of  happiness  which 
the  wandering  Arab  can  never  know.  A  spirit 
of  perfect  weariness  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
world  might  drive  a  man  to  the  desert,  and  after 
having  fallen  into  the  indolent  and  mere  animal 
habits  of  savage  Kfe,  he  might  find  it  diificolt  to 
return  to  the  wholesome  restraints  and  duties  of 
society ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  sheer  afiecta* 
tion  or  ignorance,  in  which  a  member  of  the  civil- 
ized family  sighs,  or  pretends  to  sigh,  for  the  ima^ 
gtoed  delights  of  an  untried  freedom.  For  my 
own  part,  I  had  long  been  satisfied  of  this  truth, 
and  did  not  need  the  cumulative  evidence  of  my 
visit  to  the  Bedouin's  tent  He  would  have  had 
me  sleep  under  its  shelter ;  |ut  I  knew  that  in  all 
the  Bedouin  tents  there  were  multitudes  of  ene* 
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niies  to  rest— creatures  that  murder  aleep-HUid 
I  preferred  the  solitude  of  my  own. 

One  word  as  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Arabs. 
I  had  read  beautiful  descriptions  of  its  manilesta* 
lion,  and  in  some  way  or  other  had  gaUiered  op 
the  notion  that  the  Bedouin  would  be  offended  by 
an  ofier  to  reward  his  hospitality  with  a  price; 
but,  feeling  naturally  anxious  not  to  make  a  blun- 
der on  either  side  of  a  question  so  delicate,  I  ap- 
plied to  my  guide  Toualcb  for  information  oa  the 
subject.  His  answer  was  brief  and  expUcit  He 
said  there  was  no  obligation  to  give  or  pay,  it 
being  the  castom  of  the  Bedouin  (among  iriendly 
tribes)  to  ask  the  wayfaring  man  into  his  tent, 
give  him  food  and  shelter,  and  send  him  on  his 
way  in  the  morning;  that  I  could  give  or  not,  as  I 
pleased ;  but  that  if  I  did  not,  the  hospitable  host 
would  wish  his  lamb  alive  again;  and  from  the 
exceeding  satisfaction  with  which  that  estimable 
person  received  my  parting  gift,  I  am  very  sure 
that  in  this  instance,  at  leasts  I  did  better  in  taking 
Toualeb's  knowledge  of  his  people  for  my  guide, 
than  I  should  have  done  by  acting  upon  what  I 
had  read  in  books.  It  may  be  that  if  I  had  gone 
among  then)  poor  and  friendless,  I  should  have 
been  received  in  the  same  manner,  and  nothing 
would  have  been  expected  or  received  from  me ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  what  I  saw  after- 
ward, that  in  such-case  the  Iamb  would  have  been 
spared  for  a  longer  term  of  existence,  and  the  hos^ 
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pitality  confined  to  a  dip  into  the  dish  and  a  mat 
at  the  door  of  the  tent 

Early  in  the  morning  we  left  the  tent  of  oar  Be- 
douin landlord.  We  were  still  among  mouiK 
tains;  at  every  moinont  a  sew  view  presented  it- 
sel^  wild,  fanciful,  and  picturesque ;  and  in  the  di»- 
tnce  was  still  visible  the  long  range  of  dark  moqii- 
tabs  bordering  the  Red  Sea.  Our  course  was  now 
dirediy  for  this  sea,  but  the  mountain  range  ap- 
peared so  continuous  and  unbroken,  that  there 
seemed  no  way  of  getting  to  iC  save  by  crossing 
their  rug^  summits.  There  was  a  way,  how^ 
e«rer;  an  opening  which  we  could  not  distinguisk 
firom  so  great  a  distance,  and  for  some  time  Toui^ 
leb  was  at  a  loss.  He  was  so  purblind  that  he 
could  scarcely  distinguish  me  from  one  of  his  dark 
companions,  yet  he  oOuld  read  the  firmament  like 
a  book,  and  mark  the  proportion  of  the  almost  shape- 
lew  mountains;  but  he  was  uncertain  how  to  hit 
precisely  the  opening  by  which  we  must  pass 
through.  There  was  no  danger  of  our  losing  our» 
selves,  and  the  only  hasard  was  that  of  wasting  a 
day  in  the  search ;  but,  fortunately,  at  the  cra»- 
mencement  of  our  perplexity  we  came  upon  a  Qe* 
douin  whose  tent  was  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain ; 
and,  under  his  instructions,  we  pushed  oa  with  coiw 
ftdenee  and  ultimate  success. 


^Mm  il— ^ 
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It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  our  little  cava* 
▼an  entered  the  narrow  opening,  presenting  itself 
fike  a  natural  door  between  precipitous  rocks  se?* 
oral  hundred  feet  in  height  Passing  this»  and  con- 
tinuing  onward  to  a  vast  amphitheatre,  or  hollow 
^uare  of  lofty  rocks,  throug  i  a  larger  opening  on 
our  left,  we  agai  i  saw  the  dark  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea.  About  midway  acr  ss  I  dismounted  from  my 
dromedary  to  survey  the  scene  around  me  ;  and, 
among  the  many  of  high  interest  presented  to  the 
traveller  io  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  1  remember  none 
inore  striking  and  impressive*  It  was  neither  so 
dreary  and  desolate,  nor  so  wild  and  terrible,  as  oth- 
ers I  had  seen,  but  difierent  from  all.  The  door 
by  which  we  entered  was  undistinguishable,  the 
locks  in  the  back-ground  completely  closing  it  to 
the  sight ;  on  all  sides  except  towards  the  sea,  and 
forming  almost  a  perfect  square,  were  the  naked 
faces  of  the  rock|  lofty,  smooth,  and  regular,  like 
the  excavate  i  sides  of  an  ancient  quarry,  and  quiet 
to  that  extraordinary  and  indescribable  degree  of 


which  I  have  already  spoken.  I>e8ceDding  towards 
the  opening  that  led  to  the  sea,  directly  under  uf 
was  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  reaching  to  its  very 
margin ;  and  nearly  opposite,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  clear  waters,  a  long  unbroken  range  of  stem 
and  rugged  mountains,  their  dark  irregular  outline 
finely  contrasted  with  the  level  surface  at  their 
feet,  while  the  sea  itself  extended  on  the  right  and 
left  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  that  clear  at* 
mosphere ;  but  the  first  stage  of  my  }ourney,  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  and  the  little  fortress  of  Akaba, 
were  still  invisible. 

We  rode  about  an  honr  dong  the  afiore,  passing 
at  a  distance  the  tents  of  some  Bedouins ;  and,  about 
an  hour  before  dark,  encamped  in  a  grove  of  wild 
palm-trees,  so  near  the  sea  that  the  waves  almost 
reached  the  door  of  my  tent.  When  the  moon  rose 
I  walked  for  an  hour  along  the  shore,  and,  musing 
upon  the  new  scenes  which  every  day  was  preseotr 
ing  me,  picked  op  some  shells  and  bits  of  coral  as  me^ 
morials  of  the  place.  I  am  no  stai^gazer,  but  I  had 
learned  to  look  up  at  the  stars ;  and  though  I  knew 
most  of  them  merely  by  sight,  I  felt  an  attractioa 
towards  them  as  faces  I  had  seen  at  home ;  while 
the  Great  Bear  with  his  pointers^and  the  North 
Star,  seemed  my  particular  friends.  Returning  to 
my  tent,  I  found  my  Bedouins,  with  soma  stran- 
gers from  the  tents  which  we  had  passed,  sitting 
round  a  fire  of  the  branches  of  palm-trees^smoking, 
and  telling  stories  as  extravagant  as  any  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertaiaments.    I  sat  down  wUh 
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tiiem  a  few  moniento»  then  entered  my  tent  and  lay 
down  on  my  mat  on  the  rery  shore  of  the  tea«  and 
was  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  gentle  mormar  of  its 
waters. 

In  the  morning  Paul  told  me  that  there  was  a 
strange  Arab  oatside,  who  wanted  to  see  roe. 
When  we  first  eame  down  from  the  mountain  on 
the  preceding  day,  a  Bedouin  bad  come  out  and 
requested  me  to  turn  aside  and  visit  a  sick  man  in 
bis  tent  In  their  perfect  ignorance  of  the  healing 
art*  the  Arabs  believe  every  stranger  to  be  a  ha* 
kim ;  and  so  great  |s  their  confidence  in  the  virtue  of 
medicine,  and  so  great  their  indiflerence  to  the 
hands  from  which  they  receive  it^  that  the  path  of 
the  traveller  is  constantly  beset  with  applications 
from  the  sick  or  their  friends.  I  had  been  so  oiVen 
besought  and  entreated  to  cure  blindness,  deafaess* 
mnd  other  maladies  beyond  even  the  reach  of  med- 
ical skill,  that  now  I  paid  little  attention  to  suck 
applications;  and  wb^n  this  last  request  was 
madet  after  inquiring  into  the  symptoms  of  the  case, 
1  lold  the  messenger  that  I  could  do  the  sick  man 
no  good,  and  pBMi^d  on.  This  morning  Paul  toU 
me  that  the  patient  himself  had  isotae  over  during 
ihe  night,  and  was  then  at  the  door,  begging  me  U> 
«ne  him.  Ftol  had  told  him  of  my  utter  inability* 
but  he  would  not  be  satisfied ;  and  when  I  went 
out  of  my  teni  hfe  was  sitting  directly  before  the 
door,  a  thin,  ghastly  figure ;  and  openif^  kn  mouth 
akid attempting  an  inartieohte  jabbev,lhera  fell  oiaa 
iongm  so  festered  to  the  very  thioil,  that  the  a^t 
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of  it  made  me  siek.  I  told  him  Ibat  H  was  utterly 
oat  of  my  power  to  help  him  ;  that  I  knew  no  more 
of  the  healing  art  than  he  did  himseir^  and  that  the 
only  advice  I  could  give  him,  was  to  endeavour  to 
get  to  Cairo  and  put  himeelf  under  the  hands  of  a 
physician.  I  shaU  never  forget  the  poor  fellow'a 
look,  and  almost  blamed  myself  for  not  giving  him 
aome  simple  preparation  which  might  have  cheated 
him,  at  least  for  a  few  days,  with  the  hope  that  he 
night  escape  the  tomb-  to  whieh  he  was  hurrying. 
Hia  handafell  lifeless  by  his  side,  as  if  he  had  heard 
a  sentence  of  death;  be  gave  me  a  look  which 
seemed  to  say  that  it  was  all  my  fault,  and  fell 
senseless  oa  the  ground.  Hia  two  companions 
lifted  him  up;  his  faithful  dvonedary  kneeled  to  re^ 
ceive  him ;  and,  as  he  tomed  away,  he  east  a  re^ 
jM^achfuI  glance  towards  me,  whieh  made  me  al*> 
most  imagine  myself  guiky  of  his  death.  I  have 
DO  doubt  that,  long  before  this,  the  poor  Arab  is 
dead,  and  that  in  his  djring  moments,  when  strug- 
gKng  with  the  king  of  terrors,  he  has  seen,  in  hit 
distracted  visions,  the  figure*  of  the  hard4iearted 
stranser,  who,  as  he  thought,  might  have  saved 
him,  but  would  not 

Anxious  to  escape  an  object  so  painfijl  to  my 
feelings,  I  walked  on,  and  was  soon  busily  engaged 
in  picking  up«  sheila  and  coral ;  of  the  former  I 
never  saw  so  many  as  at  this  place.  Some  were 
particularly  beautiful,  but  exceedingly  delicate,  and 
dtficult  to  be  carried.  The  first  day  I  could  have 
kaded  a  camel  with  them.   The  corali,  too,  such  an 
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ft  "WM,  Iftjr  fltatierad  ttbout  In  Uvbh  profmioa^  I 
remembert  the  first  pioee  Pttol  foaiid»  he  rabbed  his 
tends  Kke  the  toiling  and  utitiriog  alchytnist,  whoB 
be  thinks  he  has  discovered  the  philosopber'i  stone ; 
but  when  he  came  to  a  seobnd  be  threw  awaj  the 
first,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  Irishmaiii 
on  his  arriral  in  our  country,  the  El  Dorado  of 
his  dreams,  threw  down  a  sixpence  which  he 
had  picked  up  in  the  street,  assuring  himself  that 
there  was  more  where  that  came  feooL  Some  of 
this  coral  was  exceedingly  beautiful ;  wd  did  not 
know  its  value,  but  I  did  not  think  very  Mghly  of 
it,  merely  from  the  circumstance  of  its  lying  there 
in  such  abundance.  It  was  not  the  rock  or  branob 
coral,  but  a  light  porous  substance,  resembling 
▼ery  much  the  honeycomb.  Paul  gathered  a  brge 
quantity  of  it,  and  contrived  to  carry  it  to  Jerusa* 
Icm,  though  it  got  very  much  broken  on  the  way. 
He  had  the  satbfaction  of  knowing,  however,  that 
he  had  not  sustained  any  great  loss;  for,  on  omr 
first  visit  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  ^e 
found  in  the  porch  a  green«turbancd  Mussnhnan, 
who,  returning  from  his  pilgrimage  to  Meccc^,  bad 
thought  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  expense  and 
fiitigue  of  his  long  and  dreary  journey,  with  this 
treasure  of  the  sea.  Paul  took  up  a  hrge  piece 
and  asked  him  the  price,  when  the  Mussulman, 
with  an  air  as  dejected  in  telling  as  was  that  of  Paul 
in  bearing  it,  told  him  two  paras,  a  para  being  about 
one  eighth  of  a  cent ;  and  the  next  day  I  saw,  be* 
fiire  the  door  of  the  convent  at  which  we  were  stay- 
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ing9  a  large  heap  of  the  eoral  which  Paul  had  been  no 
careful  in  carrying  \  and  after  that  he  talked  only 
of  bis  shellsi  the  value  of  which  was  not  yet  ascex* 
tained. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock,  close  by  the  shore,  we 
came  to  a  stunted  wild  palm-tree,  with  a  small 
stone  fence  around  it ;  and,  looking  down  from 
my  dromedaryi  I  saw  extended  on  the  ground  the 
figure  of  an  Arab.  I  at  first  thought  he  was  dead ; 
but  at  the  noise  of  our  approach  he  raised  hia 
bead  from  a  stone  which  served  him  as  a  pillow, 
and  the  first  greeting  he  gave  us  was  to  ask  foi? 
bread.  Among  all  the  habitations  of  hermits  I  bad 
yet  seen,  in  caves,  among  rocks  or  mountains,  there 
was  none  which  could  be  compared  with  this  by 
the  shore  of  the  sea ;  a  small  fence,  but  little  higher 
than  his  recumbent  body,  protected  him  from  the 
wind ;  the  withered  branches  of  the  palm-tree  were 
his  only  covering ;  his  pillow  a  stone,  and  the  bare 
earth  bis  bed  ;  and  when  he  crawled  out  and  stood 
before  us,  erect  as  age  and  infirmity  would  allow, 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  such.a  miserable  figure* 
1  could  not  have  believed,  without  seeing  it,  that 
any  thing  so  wretched,  made  in  God's  image,  ex- 
isted on  the  earth.  He  was  more  than  sixty;  hia 
face  was  dried,  and  seamed  with  the  deep  wrinkles 
of  age  and  exposure ;  his  beard  long  and  white ; 
and  his  body  tfajn  to  emaciation.  Over  his  shoul- 
ders  and  breast  was  a  miserable  covering  of  rags, 
but  the  rest  of  his  body  was  perfectly  naked ;  his. 
skin  was  dry,  horny,  and  covered  with  blotches  re- 
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iembling  large  scales,  whicli  on  his  legs,  and  par* 
ticularly  over  his  knecst  stood  out  like  the  greaves 
of  an  ancient  coat  of  mail ;  and  he  looked  like  one 
who  literally  crawled  on  his  beHy  and  licked  the 
dost  of  the  earth.  He  reminded  me  of  the  wild 
hermit  of  Engaddi,  who  came  out  upon  the  Sara- 
cen emir  when  he  journeyed  with  the  Knight  of  the 
Leopard  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  And  this 
man  was  a  saint,  and  my  Arabs  looked  on  him 
with  respect  and  reverence ;  and  when  he  died  a 
public  tomb  would  be  erected  over  him,  and  they 
upon  whose  charity  he  now  lived  would  resort  to 
it  as  a  shrine  of  prayer.  We  gave  him  some 
bread,  and  left  hhn  in  his  solitary  den;  and,  be- 
fore we  had  got  out  of  sight,  he  had  crawled  back 
under  his  pahn-leaves,  and  was  again  resting  upon 
his  pHlow  of  stone.  In  our  busy  and  stirring 
world,  we  cannot  imagine  the  possibility  of  ex- 
isting in  such  a  dronish  state ;  but,  in  all  probability, 
that  man  would  lie  there  till  the  bread  we  gave 
him  was  exhausted,  and  when  he  had  taken  his 
last  morsel,  again  lie  down  in  hope  that  more 
would  come. 

About  an  hour  afterward  we  came  npon  ft 
fisherman  stealing  along  the  shore  with  his  net 
in  his  hand,  looking  into  the  sea,  and*  ready  ta 
dirow  it  when  he  saw  any  fish.  The  process,  like 
every  thing  else  that  one  sees  here,  is  perfectly 
primitive,  and  carries  the  beholder  back  to  the 
early  days  of  this  ancient  country.  Carrying  the 
net  on  his  left  anti  crooked^  cleared  and  prepared 
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for  a  throw,  with  the  one  end  in  his  right  hand,  and 
taking  adrantage  of  ripples  made  by  the  wind,  and 
the  sun  throwing  his  shadow  behind  him,  he  runs 
along  the  shore  until  he  sees  a  school  of  fish,  when, 
with  a  gentle  jerk,  and  without  any  noise,  he  throws 
his  net,  which  opens  and  spreads  as  it  falls,  so  that 
a  Jittie  thing,  which  could  be  put  easily  into  a  hat, 
expands  sufficiently  to  cover  a  surface  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet.  While  running  along  with  us  he 
threw  several  times ;  and,  as  he  managed  his  craft 
with  skill,  never  throwing  until  he  saw  something, 
he  was  always  successful.  I  could  not  make  any 
thing  out  of  the  Arabic  name  of  the  fish ;  but  I  have 
the  flavour  of  them  still  on  my  tongue — a  flavour 
at  the  moment  finer  than  that  of  the  sole  or  turbot 
of  Paris,  or  the  trout  of  Long  Island. 

In  the  afternoon  the  weather  changed.  Since 
we  first  struck  the  sea,  our  road  along  its  shore  had 
been  one  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  my  time  passed 
Tery  pleasantly,  sometimes  allowing  my  dromedary 
to  eool  his  feet  in  the  clear  water,  sometimes  dis- 
mounting to  pick  up  a  shell,  and  all  the  time  hav« 
iDg  a  warm  sun  and  a  refreshing  breeze;  but  it  was 
my  fortune  to  see  this  ancient  country  under  every 
hue  of  the  changing  elements.  The  son  was  now 
obscured ;  a  strong  wind  came  down  the  sea  directly 
in  oor  teeth  $  the  head  of  the  gulf  was  cut  off*  from 
oor  view ;  the  sea  was  troubled,  and  the  white  caps 
were  dancing  on  its  surfiice ;  the  dark  mountains 
looked  darker  and  more  lonely ;  while  before  us 
i^  rainbow  was  fovming  over  Uie  point  of  Akabiw 
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/  which  threw  itself  acroM  the  gulf  to  the  east,  mark- 
tag  in  the  firniamenty  with  its  rich  and  varied  coU 
ours,  the  figure  of  the  crescent  Soon  after  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  hurricane.  SeTcral 
times  during  the  day  I  had  wished  to  float  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  tranquil  sea,  and  had  loolccd  in  vain 
for  some  boat  or  fisherman's  skiff  to  carry  me  up 
the  gulf;  but  I  now  shrank  from  the  angry  face  of 
the  deep,  and  under  the  shelter  of  an  impending 
rock  listened  to  the  fierce  whistling  of  the  wind, 
and  the  crashing  of  the  thunder  among  the  moun- 
tains. 

In  the  morning  the  storm  was  over,  and  the  at- 
mosphere  pure,  clear,  and  refreshing  as  before; 
but  as  a  set-off  to  the  pleasure  of  returning  sun- 
shine, Toualeb  told  me  that  we  had  passed  the 
boundaries  of  the  friendly  tribes,  and  that  we  must 
look  to  our  weapons,  for  we  were  now  among 
strangers,  and  perhaps  enemies.  Here,  too,  for  the 
first  time,  I  put  on  my  Turkish  dress ;  but,  fearful 
of  taking  cold,  I  eut  down  an  old  coat  and  tied  up 
a  pair  of  pantakKxis,  so  as  to  have  a  complete  auit 
under  the  large  white  trousers  and  red  silk  gown 
which  formed  the  principal  items  of  my  dress. 
The  red  tarbouch  I  had  worn  ever  since  I  had 
been  in  Egypt ;  but  I  now  rolled  round  it  a  green 
and  yellow  striped  handkerchief,  to  which  Toualeb 
gave  the  proper  twist;  and,  with  my  yellow  slippers 
and  red  shoes  over  them,  sash,  pistols^  and  sword, 
and  long  beard,  I  received  the  congratulations  and 
compliments  of  my  friends  upon  my  improved  ap^^ 
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pearance.  Indeed,  I  looked  the  Turk  well.  Dif- 
ferent from  my  notions  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Turks,  they  have  generally  hght  and  florid  com- 
plexions ;  andt  if  I  could  have  talked  their  language 
dressed  as  a  Turk,  they  could  not  have  judged  from 
my  appearance  that  I  had  ever  been  outside  the 
vralls  of  old  StambouK  There  is  no  exaggeration 
in  the  unanimous  reports  of  travellers,  of  the  effisct 
which  the  costumes  of  the  East  give  to  personal 
appearance  ;.and  having  seen  and  known  it  even  in 
my  own  person,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
is  fiaillacy  in  the  equally  prevalent  opinion  of  the 
personal  beauty  of  the  Turks.  Their  dress  com^ 
pletely  hides  all  deformity  of  person,  and  the  va- 
riety of  colours,  the  arms  and  the  long  beard,  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  observer  from  a  close 
examination  of  features.  The  striking  effect  of 
costume  is  stroi^Iy  perceptible  in  the  soldiers  of 
the  sultan,  and  the  mongrel,  half  European  um» 
form  in  which  he  has  put  them,  and  in  which  they 
are  not  by  any  means  an  uncommonly  fine-looking 
set  of  men.  These  soldiers  are  taken  wherever 
they  are  caught,  and  consequently  are  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  Turkish  race ;  and  any  English  regi- 
ment will  turn  out  finer  men  than  the  best  in  the 
sulun's  army.  Following  my  example,  Paul  also 
slipped  into  his  Bedouin  shirt,  and  ceuld.hardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  best  Arab  of  them  all. 

Again  our  road  lay  along  the  shore,  so  near  that 
sometimes  we  had  to  dismount  and  pick  our  way 
over  the  rocks,  and  at  others  our  dromedarjes 
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baliied  their  feet  in  the  wtter.  la  one  plaee  the 
fide  of  the  moantiin  rose  lo  directly  and  abraptly 
from  the  water's  edge,  that  we  had  to  turn  asick 
and  past  aroood  it*  coming  again  to  the  shore  after 
about  an  hour's  ride.  Here  we  saw  the  gulf  nar* 
rowing  towards  its  extremity ;  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  a  cluster  of  palm*trees,  within  which,  and 
completely  hidden  from  Tiew,  was  the  end  of  our 
first  stagci  the  fortress  of  Akaba.  Never  was  the 
sight  of  one  of  the  dearest  objects  on  earth,  home 
to  the  wanderer,  land  to  the  sailor,  or  a  mistress  to 
the  lover,  more  welcome  than  the  sight  of  those 
palm-trees  to  me.  The  malady  under  which  I  had 
been  labouring  had  grown  upon  me  every  day ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  that  was  rich  and  interestii^, 
time  after  time  I  had  regretted  nqr  rashness  in 
throwing  myself  so  far  into  the  desert  The  repose, 
therefore,  which  awaited  me  at  Akaba,  seemed  the 
iBOst  precious  thing  on  earth* 

Towards  evening  we  could  see  Akaba  more 
distinctly,  though  still  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gulf,  and  still  at  a  formidable  distance  to  me.  A 
brisk  trot  would  have  carried  me  there  in  an  hour ; 
but  this  was  more  than  I  could  bear,  supported  as 
I  was  by  a  mattress  on  each  side  of  me,  and 
barely  able  to  sustain  the  slow  and  measured 
movement  of  a  walk.  Night  was  again  coming 
on,  and  heavy  clouds  were  gathering  in  the  east. 
I  was  ntresMly  anxious  to  sleep  within  the  for« 
tress  that  night ;  and,  fearful  that  a  stranger  wodd 
mi  be  admitted  aftor  dark,  I  sent  Paul  on  ahead 


^rilb  my  ecnnpinnents  to  the  governori  and  Ibt 
nodest  roqueflt  that  be  woidd  keep  the  getee  opett 
liUIcame. 

A  governor  is  a  govenior,  all  the  world  oTen 
Honour  and  respect  attend  him,  whatev^  he  may 
be ;  whether  the  almost  regal  goTemor*general  of 
India,  the  ontitled  chief  magistrate  of  our  own 
democratic  state,  or  the  gofemor  of  a  little  fov* 
Cress  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  But  theiean 
seme  governors  one  may  take  a  liberty  withi 
and  others  not ;  and  of  the  former  class  was  my 
fiiend  of  Akaba.  His  name  was  Suliman,  Us  titl» 
•ga,  and  therefore  he  was  called  Saliman  Aga^ 
He  had  his  appointment  by  faTour  of  the  pacha, 
and  permissioa  to  r^ain  it  by  favonr  of  the  Be- 
iloains  aioimd ;  he  had  nader  him  nominally  % 
gaivison  of  MogrebUn  solcHersy  but  they  weie  as 
rsstiff  as  some  of  oor  own  unbroken  militia ;  and; 
like  SMiny  a  worthy  disciplinarian  among  os^  he 
eoold  do  just  as  he  t>]eased  with  them,  if  he  oaly 
let  them  hare  their  own  way.  He  was,  in  sborti 
an  exeellem  governor,  and  I  gave  him  two  dsir 
kn  and  a  reoommendatioii  at  parting. 

But  I  am  going  too  fast  I  arrived  befinedaiftt 
and  in  such  a  state  that  I  ahnost  fell  from  my  drsn^ 
dary  in  dismounting  at  the  gate  of  the  fcrtiesa. 
The  first  glaaee  toM  me  that  this  was  not  the' place 
of  rest  I  had  premised  myself.  Half  a  donen  Ifo- 
grebbins  from  the  shores  of  Morocco,  the  most 
tried  and  faithful  of  the  hired  troops  of  the  pach^ 
were  sitting  on  a  mat  withia  the  gate. 
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Ibeir  l<Hig  pipes,  with  their  long  gons,  swordfl,  «>id 
fittols  hanging  above  their  heeds.  They  foee 
and  gave  me  a  seat  beside  them,  and  the  whole  of 
the  little  population  of  the  fortress,  and  the  Be- 
douins living  under  the  palm*trees  outside,  gather- 
ed around  to  gaie  at  the  stranger.  The  great  car- 
avan of  pilgrims  for  Mecca  had  left  them  only  three 
days  before ;  and,  except  upon  the  passii^f  and  re* 
(urn  of  the  caravan,  years  pass  by  without  a  stran- 
ger ever  appearing  at  the  fortress.  They  had 
heard  of  my  coming*  for  the  sheik  had  waited  two 
days  after  the  departure  of  the  caravan,  and  had 
only  gone  that  morning,  leaving  directions  with 
the  governor  to  send  for  him  as  soon  as  I  arrived. 
Lwas  somewhat  surprised  at  his  con6dence  in  my 
coming,  for  when  I  saw  him  I  was  very  far  from 
being  decided^  but  in  the  miserable  condition  in 
Which  I  found  myself,  I  hailed  it  as  a  favourable 
omen.  The  governor  soon  came,  and  was  pro- 
mise in  his  offers  of  service,  beginning,  of  course, 
^ith  coffee  and  a  pipe,  which  1  was  forced  to  de- 
.eline,  apologizing  on  the  ground  of  my  extreme 
indisposition,  and  begged  to  be  conducted  to  a 
room  by  myself.  The  governor  rose  and  con- 
ducted me,  and  every  Bedouin  present  followed 
after;  and  when  I  came  to  the  room  by  mysdf^  I 
had  at  Jeast  forty  of  them  mrousd  me.  Once  Paul 
prevailed  on  some  of  them  to  go  out;  but  they 
soon  came  back  again,  and  I  was  too  ill  to  urge 
tbematt€fr. 
.  The  very  aspect  of  the  room  into  which  I  was 
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shown  prostrated  the  last  remains  oi  my  physksal 
strength.  It  was  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  long, 
ferty  feet  wide,  and  about  as  many  high,  having  on 
one  side  a  dead  wall — ^being  that  of  the  fortress— 
and  on  the  other  two  large  windows  without  shut- 
ters, and  the  door ;  the  naked  floor  was  of  mud, 
and  so  were  the  walls  and  ceiling.  I  looked  for 
one  spot  less  cheerless  than  the  rest ;  and  finding 
mt  the  upper  end  a  place  where  the  floor  was  elo- 
▼ated  about  a  foot,  with  a  feeling  of  despondency 
I  have  seldom  known,  I  stretched  my  mattress  in 
the  extreme  corner,  and,  too  far  gone  to  have  any 
regard  to  the  presence  of  the  governor  or  his  Arab 
soldiers,  threw  myself  at  full  length  upon  it.  I  was 
sick  in  body  and  soul ;  for,  besides  die  actual  and 
prostrating  debility  under  which  I  was  labourijig,  I 
had  before  me  the  horrible  certainty  that  I  wst 
completely  cut  ofi*  from  all  medical  aid,  and  from 
aU  the  comforts  which  a  sick  man  wants.  I 
ten  days  from  Cairo ;  to  go  there  in  person 
impossible ;  and,  if  I  should  send,  I  could  not  ob- 
tain the  aid  of  a  physician  in  less  than  twenty«five 
or  thirty  days,  if  at  all ;  and  before  that  I  might  be 
past  his  help.  When  I  left  Cairo  Dr.  Walne  had 
set  me  up,  so  that  I  held  out  tolerably  well  until  I 
reached  Mount  Sinai ;  and,  moreover,  had  given 
me  sundry  medicines,  with  directions  for  their  use 
under  particular  circumstances ;  but  my  symptoms 
bad  so  completely  changed,  that  the  directions,  if 
not  the  medicines  themselves,  were  entirely,  use- 
less.   In  a  spirit.of  desperation,  however,  I  took 
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solved  to  go  through  the  whole  efttalogue»  iq  micb 
order  as  chaoce  migbt  direct.  I  begtD  with  a 
double  doie  of  cathartic  powdcn;  and,  while  Ijr- 
ing  on  iny  mat»  I  was  dtrerted  from  the  ontairy  of 
mj  own  gloomy  reflections  by  the  pious  comrersa- 
tion  of  the 'Mussulman  governor.  If  God  willed^ 
he  saidy  I  would  soon  get  well ;  himself  and  his 
wift  had  been  ill  three  months,  and  had  no  physi- 
etan,  but  God  willed  that  they  should  recover,  and 
tbey  did ;  and  as  I  looked  in  his  believing  faoe* 
and  those  of  the  Bedouins,  I  found  myself  gradu- 
ally falling  into  the  fatalism  of  their  creed.  1 
shall  never  foiget  the  manner  in  which  I  passed  that 
nigfat,  and  the  sombre  fancies  that  chased  each  otb* 
er  through  my  brain.  A  single  lamp  threw  a  dim 
and  feeble  l^t  through  the  large  apartment^ 
scarcely  revealing  the  dusky  forms  of  the  sleeping 
Bedouini^  with  their  weapons  by  their  sides,  and  I 
was  the  only  one  awake.  Busy  memory  called 
«p  aH  the  oooskieiatiDns  that  ought  to  have  pre* 
vented  my  taking  such  a  journey,  and  the  warning 
voice  of  my  frisnd  at  Cairo,  '*  turn  your  steps  west- 
ward," again  rang  in  my  ears.  I  saw  the  %ure  of 
Ifae  dead  Tartar  at  Sues,  like  me,  a  waaderev  from 
home,  and  buried  by  strangers  in  the  sandy  desert ; 
and  so  nervous  and  desponding  had  I  become,  that 
Ifae  vrofds  of  the  prophet  in  regard  to  the  land  of 
Idumea,  ^none  sifall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and 
ever/*  struck  upon  my  heart  like  a  funeral  kneU.  I 
was  now  upon  the  borders  of  Edom ;  and,  in  the 
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despoadeocj  of  ackneas*  I  looked  upon  mysdf  at 
i«sh  and  impious  in  undertaking  wliat  might  h% 
contidered  a  defiance  of  the  proplietic  denuncifti* 
tions  inspired  by  God  himselL 

in  tiia  m«ming  I  was  worse ;  and,  following  up 
my  almost  desperate  plan  of  treatment,  commenced 
the  day  with  a  double  emetic  The  governor  caoaa 
in;  and  though  I  tried  to  keep  the  door  shut,  another 
and  another  followed,  till  my  room  was  as  publia 
as  any  pan  of  the  fortress.  Indeed,  it  was  by  far 
the  most  public,  for  all  the  rest  was  stripped  d*  its 
hvonaed  figures  to  ornament  my  room.  Annoyed 
to  death  by  seeing  twenty  or  thirty  pairs  of  fiery 
black  eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  me,  I  remembered^ 
with  feelings  of  envy,  my  tent  in  the  desert. 
There  I  could  at  least  be  alone,  and  I  resolved,  al 
all  hazards,  not  to  pass  another  night  in  the  for* 
tress. 

In  the  midst  of  my  exceeding  perplexities,  the 
dieik  of  Akaba,  my  friend  of  Cairo,  made  his  ap- 
pearance. I  was  in  a  pitiable  Condition  when  hft 
entered,  under  the  immediate  operation  of  my 
emetic,  with  the  whole  of  the  Mogrebbin  guard 
and  every  beggarly  Bedouin  about  the  fortresi 
staring  at  me.  He  looked  surprised  and  startled 
when  he  saw  me ;  but,  with  a  glimmering,  of  good 
sense,  though,  as  I  thought,  with  unnecessary  harsh* 
ness,  told  me  thai  I  would  die  if  I  stayed  there, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  set  out  with  me  at  a  dm>*. 
ment's  notice.  By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gliddon,  my 
plan  had  been  ta-make  this  my  {dace  of  aegotia^^ 
92 
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tkn  and  ami^ineDt,  and  not  to  proceed  iarlliei 
without  having  all  things  definitely  explained  and 
settled.    But  I  was  in  no  condition  to  negotiater 
and  was  ready  to  do  any  thing  to  get  away  from  the 
fortress.    He  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  start  im- 
■iediately»  and  gave  me  a  piece  of  it^ormation  thai 
ahnost  lifted  me  from  the  ground ;  namely,  that  he 
could  provide  me  witli  a  horse  of  the  best  blood  of 
Arabia  for  the  whole  of  the  journey.    He  coidd 
not  have  given  roe  more  grateful  intelligeoce,  for 
the  bare  idea  of  again  mounting  my  dromedary  de- 
prived me  of  all  energy  and  strei^h.    I  had  en* 
deavonred  to  procure  a  sort  of  palanqaiut  to  be 
swung  between  two  camels ;  but  so  destitute  was 
the  fortress  of  all  kinds  of  material,  that  it  wasim* 
possible  to  make  it.    When  he  npcke  to  me,  then, 
of  a  horse,  it  made  me  a  new  man ;  and,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  I  told  him  that  if  he  would 
give  me  till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  would 
be  ready  to  set  out  with  him.    One  thing  I  did  not 
like.    I  wished  and  designed  to  take  with  me  my 
laithfnl  Toualeb ;  but  he  had  told  me  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  El  Alouins  would  allow  it ;  and* 
when  he  spoke  tOb  the  sheik,  the  latter  bad  posi* 
lively  reiiised,  pretending  that  aN  was  arranged 
between  us  at  Cairo.    I  was  fain,  therefore,  to 
abandon  the  ideai  not  having  energy  to  insist  upon 
any  thing  that  was  disputed,  and  to  trust  every 
th^  to  fortune  and  the  sheik.    I  told  Paul  to  do 
all  that  was  necessary ;  and,  begging  to  be  left  alone 
for  a  few  hours,  I  laid  myself  down  upon  my  matt 
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ttod,  woni  oot  with  the  watching  of  the  last  nighty 
and  the  excitement  of  thinking  and  deciding  on  mj 
fotore  movementSi  quickly  fell  asleep. 

At  fife  o'clock  the  sheik  returned^  punctual  to  his 
appointment ;  I  bad  slept  soundly,  and  awoke  some* 
what  refreshed.  The  room  was  again  fiHed  with  the 
Bedouins,  and  I  was  as  ready  to  go  as  he  was  to 
take  me.  He  had  ordered  what  was  necessary  upon 
the  journey  for  man  and  beast*  and  provisions  for 
flix  camels  and  ten  men  for  ten  days.  I  gare  Paul 
my  purse,  and  told  him  to  pay,  and,  walking  to  the 
gate  of  the  fortress,  a  dozen  Arabs  helped  me  to 
my  saddle ;  they  would  hare  taken  me  up  in  their 
arms  and  carried  me,  and  when  I  had  mouatedi 
they  would  have  taken  up  the  horse  and  carried 
hkn  too,  so  great  a  friendship  had  they  already 
coDceiyed  for  me.  But  the  friendship  wat  not  for 
what  I  was,  but  for  what  I  had.  They  had  vreh 
corned  me  as  they  would  have  welcomed  a  bag 
•f  gold ;  and  I  had  scarcely  mounted  before  they  all, 
governor,  Mogrebbin  sokliers,and  Bedouins,  began 
to  damoar  for  bucksheesh.  Ten  years  before,  M. 
Laborde  had  pesttd  along  this  route,  and  stopped 
at  the  fortress  while  waiting  for  the  sheik  who  waa 
to  guide  and  protect  him  to  Petra ;  and  having  in 
view  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  great  work 
which  has  since  given  him  such  merited  reputa- 
tion, lie  had  scattered  money  and  presents  with  a 
most  liberal  hand  M.  Laborde  himself  was  not 
personally  known  to  any  of  those  now  at  the  for* 
tress ;  hot  hie  companion,  Mr.  Linantf  of  whom  I 
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have  before  f  pokeo,  was  known  to  them  el) ;  audi 
they  all  had  heard  of  the  golden  shower  in  which 
M.  Laborde  appeared  among  them.  They  there- 
fore expected  the  same  from  me ;  and,  when  Paul 
had  got  through  his  distributioa,  I  was  startled  at 
perceiving  the  dissatisfied  air  with  which  they  re- 
ceived a  bucksheesh  that  would  have  overwhelmed 
any  other  Arabs  with  joy  and  gratitude. 

But  I  n\ust  not  hurry  the  reader  from  Akaba 
with  the  same  eagerness  that  I  displayed  in  leaving 
it.  This  little  fortress  is  seldom  visited  by  travel- 
lers, and  it  is  worth  a  brief  description.  It  stands 
at  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  or  Elanitic  branch 
of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  sandstone  nunui- 
tains,  near  the  shore,  and  almost  buried  in  a  grove 
of  palnwtrees,  the  only  living  things  in  that  region 
of  barren  sands.  It  is  the  last  stopping-place  of 
the  caravan  of  pilgrims  on  its  way  to  Mecca,  beii^ 
yet  thirty  days^  jettmey  from  the  toovb  of  the 
Prophet,  and,  of  course,  tl)e  first  at  which  they 
touch  on  their  return.  Except  at  the  time  of  these 
two  visits,  the  place  is  desolate  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  its  close ;  the  arrival  of  a  traveller 
is  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence,  and  seldom  does 
even  the  wandering  Bedouin  stop  within  its  walk 
—no  ship  rides  in  its  harbour,  and  not  even  a  soli- 
tary  fishing-boat  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  water 
at  its  feet  But  it  was  not  always  so  desolate,  for 
this  was  the  Ezton-geber  of  the  Bible,  where^ 
three  thousand  years  ago,  King  Solomon  made  a 
navy  of  ships,  which  brought  from  Ophir  gold  and 
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pfWUMtt  ifoneft  for  the^  great  temple  at  Jerataleni ; 
and  agaio,  at  a  later  day^a  great  city  existed  here* 
through  which,  at  Ibis  distant  poiat  in  the  wilder* 
Bees,  the  wealth  of  India  was  conrey^  to  imperial 
Rome.  But  all  tb^se  are  gone,  and  there  are  no 
rdies  or  mooikments  to  tell  of  former  greatness ; 
like  the  ships  whieh  once  floated  in  the  harbour,  all 
have  passed  away.  Still,  ruined  and  desdate  aa 
k  is,  to  the  eye  of  feeling  the  little  fortress  is  not 
without  its  interest ;  f<Hr,  as  the  goremor  told  me,  il 
was  built  by  the  heroic  Saladin. 

I  bad  taken  leare  of  my  trusty  Tonaleb,  and 
was  again  in  the  hands  of  strangers ;  and  I  do  nol 
deceive  myself  when  I  say,  that  on  the  very  bor- 
ders of  Edom  I  noticed  a  change  for  the  worse  in 
the  appearance  of  the  Bedouins.  According  to  the 
reports  of  travellers  and  writers,  those  with  whom 
I  now  set  ont  from*  Akaba  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  lawless  tribes  of  a  lawless  race ;  and  they 
were  by  far  the  wildest  and  fiercest-looking  of  all 
I  had  yet  seen;  with  complexions  bronaed  and 
burnt  to  blackness ;  dark  eyes,  glowing  with  a  fire 
approadiing  to  ferocity ;  figures  thin  and  shrunken* 
thoi^  sinewy  t  chests  standing  out,  and  ribs  pro- 
jecting from  the  skin,  like  those  of  a  skeleton. 
The  sheik,  like  myself,  was  on  horseback,  dressed 
in  a  red  silk  gown  like  my  own,  and  over  it  a  large 
doak  of  scarlet  clothi  both  the  gifts  of  Messieurs 
Lanant  and  Laborde ;  a  red  tarbouch  with  a  shawl 
roUed  round  it,  loo^  red  boots  and  a  sash ;  and  car^ 
ried  pstob,  a  swordi  and  a  spear  about  twelve  foel 
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long,  pointed  with  ftoel  at  both  ends;  hif  brolkmv 
too»  wore  a  silk  gown,  and  earned  pistols  and 
sword,  aad  tlie  rest  were  armed  with  swords  and 
matchlock  guns,  and  wore  the  common  Bedoam 
dtess— eonse  of  them,  almost  no  dress  at  all.  We 
bad  moved  some  distance  from  the  fortress  without 
a  w<mi  being  uttered,  for  they  neither  spoke  to  me 
aor  with  each  other.  I  was  in  no  humour  for  talk* 
iqg  myself  but  it  was  unpleasant  to  have  more  than 
a  dosen  men  around,  all  bending  their  keen  eyes 
upon  me,  and  not  one  of  them  uttering  a  word. 
With  a  view  to  making  some  approach  to  acquaint- 
ance,  and  removing  their  jealousy  of  me  as  a  stran- 
ger, I  asked  some  casual  question  about  the  road ; 
but  I  might  better  have  held  my  peaces  for  it 
teemed  that  I  could  not  well  have  hit  upon  a  subject 
more  displeasing.  My  amiable  companions  looked 
as  black  as  midnight,  and  one  of  them,  a  particu- 
larly swarthy  and  truoulentplooking  fellow,  turned 
short  round,  and  told  me  that  I  had  too  much  curi- 
osity, and  that  he  did  not  understand  what  right  a 
Christian  had  to  como  there  and  hunt  out  their  vil* 
lages,  take  down  their  names,  &c.  But  the  sheik 
came  in  as  mediator,  and  told  them  that  I  was  a 
good  man,  that  he  had  been  to  my  house  in  Cairo, 
and  that  I  was  no  spy ;  and  so  this  cloud  passed 
o£  I  did  not  mean  to  go  far  that  afternoon,  for  I 
bad  left  the  fortress  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  crowd, 
and  return  to  fresh  air  and  quiet ;  and  in  less  thaa 
an  hour  I  again  pitched  my  tent  in  the  deserL 
Finding  plenty  of  brush,  we  kindled  a  large  fire^ 
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and  all  Mt  down  around  it  It  was  a  greal  object 
with  me  to  establish  myself  on  a  good  footing  with 
my  companions  at  the  outset,  and  more  fortunate 
on  my  second  attempt,  before  one  round  of  coflee 
and  pipes  was  over,  the  sheik  turned  to  me,  and, 
with  all  the  extravagance  of  Eastern  hyperbole, 
fiaid  he  thanked  God  for  having  permitted  us  again 
to  see  each  other's  face,  and  that  I  had  been  recov- 
ering sinc^  I  saw  hia  face  ;  and,  turning  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  with  an  expression  of  deep  and  confiding 
piety,  he  added,  <<6od  grant  that  you  may  soon 
4)ecome  a  strong  man  f  and  then  the  others  all 
took  their  pipes  from  their  mouths,  and  turning  up 
their  eyes  to  heaven,  the  whole  band  of  breech- 
less  desperadoes  added, «« WuUah— WuHah''— God 
grant  it 
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I  HAD  DOW  crossed  the  borders  of  Edom.  Stead* 
ing  near  the  sbore  of  the  EUiDiUc  branch  of  the 
Red  See,  the  doomed  and  accursed  land  lay 
stretched  out  before  me«  the  theatre  cf  awfiil 
prophecies  and  their  more  awful  fulfilment ;  gynm 
to  Esau  as  being  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  hot 
now  a  barren  waste,  a  picture  of  death,  an  eternal 
monument  of  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God,  and  a 
fearful  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  words  spoken  by 
his  prophets.  ^  For  my  sword  shall  be  bathed  in 
heaven :  behold,  it  shall  come  down  upon  Idumea, 
and  upon  the  people  of  my  curse,  to  judgment* 
**  From  generation  to  generation  it  shall  lie  waste; 
none  shtdl  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever.  But 
the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  possess  it ;  the 
owl  also  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it:  and  be 
shall  stretch  out  upon  it  the  line  of  confusion,  and 
the  stones  of  emptiness.  They  shall  call  the  no- 
bles thereof  to  the  kingdom,  but  none  shaU  be 
there,  and  all  her  princes  shall  be  nothing.  And 
thorns  shall  come  up  in  her  palaceg,  nettles  and 
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bnmbles  in  the  fortresses  thereof  t  and  it  shall  be  « 

babitatioD  of  dragons,  and  a  court  for  owls.    The 

wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  also  meet  with  the 

wild  beasts  of  the  island,  and  the  satyr  shall  cry  to 

his  fellow  \  the  screech-owl  also  shall  rest  there, 

and  find  for  herself  a  place  of  rest.    There  sha?! 

the  great  oyfl  make  her  nest,  and  lay,  and  hatch,  and 

gather  under  her  shadow :  there  shall  the  vultures 

also  be  gathered,  every  one  with  her  mate.    Seek 

ye  out  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read :  no  one  of 

these  shall  fail,  none  shall  want  her  mate :  for  my 

mouth  it  hath  commanded,  and  his  spirit  it  hath 

gathered  them.    And  he  hath  cast  the  lot  for  them, 

and  his  hand  hath  divided  it  unto  them  by  line*: 

they  shall  possess  it  for  ever,  from  generation  to 

generation  shall  they  dwell  therein.'*  Isaiah  xxxiT» 

I  read  in  the  sacred  book  prophecy  upon  proph* 

ecy,  and  curse  upon  curse  against  the  very  land 

on  which  I  stood.    I  was  about  to  journey  through 

this  land,  and  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  whether  tf)e 

Almighty  had  stayed  his  oplifted  arm,  or  whether 

his  sword  had  indeed  come  down  **  upon  Idumea 

and  the  people  of  his  curse  to  judgment.^    I  have 

before  referred  to  Keith  on  the  Prophecies,  where, 

in  illustrating   the  fulfilment  of  the  propheciov 

against  Idumea,  **  none  shall  pass  through  it  for 

ever  and  ever/^  after  referring  to  the  singular 

fact  that  the  great  caravan  routes  existing  in  tha 

days  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  under  the  Roman 

empirci  are  now  completely  broken  up,  and- that 

the  great  badji  routes  to  Mecca  from  Damascus 

VOL.  n. — ^B 
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aodCtiro^  lie  along  the  bordett  of  Idumea,  barely 
leuchiDg  at  and  aot  passing  ihrough  it,  he  proves 
hj  aboodaDt  references  that  to  this  day  no  travel* 
ler  has  ever  passed  through  the  land* 

The  Bedouins  who  roam  oyer  the  land  of  Ido^ 
mea  have  beeo  described  by  travellers  as  the 
worst  of  their  race.  *'  The  Arabs  about  Akaba," 
says  Pocockci  ^.are  a  very  bad  people  and  notori- 
Otts  robbers,  and  are  at  war  with  all  others."  Mr. 
Joliffe  alludes  to  it  as  one  of  the  wUdest  and  mort 
dangerous  divisions  of  Arabia;  and  Burckbardt 
mys,  ^  that  for  the  first  time  he  had  ever  feh  fear 
during  his  travels  in  the  desert,  and  his  route  was 
the  most  dangerous  he  had  ever  travelled,'*  that  he 
had  '*  iK>tlttQg  with  him  that  could  attract  the  notice 
ec  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  Bedouins,^  and  was 
^evea  stripped  of  some  rags  that  covered  his 
wounded  ankles,"  Messrs.  Legh  and  Banks,  and 
Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  were  told  that  the 
Arabs  of  Wady  Moussa,  the  tribe  which  formed  my 
ewoorU  *^  weDe  a  most  savage  and  treacherous  race, 
jand  that  they  would  use  their  Frank's  blood  for  a 
medicine  ;"  and  they  learned  on  the  spot  that  *^  up- 
wards of  thirty  pilgrims  from  Barbary  had  been 
mardefed  at  Petra  the  preceding  year,  by  the  men 
of  Wady  Moussa ;"  and  they  speak  of  the  opposition 
«nd  obstruction  from  the  Bedouins  as  resemblii^ 
the  case  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses,  when  Edom 
.refused  to  give  them  passage  through  his  country. 
'None  of  these  had  passed  through  it,  and  unless 
4k^  two  Englishmen  and  Italiaoi  before  referred  to* 


tdcceeded  in  tbeir  attempt,  when  I  pitched  1117  teal 
on  the  borders  of  Edom  no  traveller  had  ever  doM 
so.  The  ignorance  and  mystery  that  hung  ovw 
it,  added  to  the  interest  with  which  I  looked  to  tha 
land  or  barrenness  and  desolation  stretched  out  be^ 
fore  mo ;  and  I  would  have  regarded  all  the  difli- 
culties  and  dangers  of  the  road  merely  as  materi* 
als  for  a  not  unpleasant  excitement,  if  I  bad  only 
felt  a  confidence  in  my  physical  strength  to  car- 
ry roe  through.  But  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  my  unhappy  condition  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  evening,  my  servant,  an  honest  and 
feithful  fellow,  who^  I  believe,  was  sincerely  at* 
tached  to  me,  while  I  was  lying  on  my  mat,  with 
many  apologies,  and  hoping  that  I  would  not  think 
bard  of  him,  and  praying  that  no  accident  might 
happen  to  me,  told  me  that  he  was  a  poor  man,  and 
it  would  be  very  hard  for  him  to  lose  his  earnings^ 
and  that  an  English  traveller  had  died  in  Syria  the 
year  before,  and  his  consul  had  taken  possession  of 
his  efiects,  and  to  this  day  his  poor  servant  bad 
never  received  his  wages.  I  at  first  thought  it  un* 
kind  of  him  to  come  upon  me  at  that  moment  with 
such  a  suggestion ;  but  I  soon  changed  my  mind. 
I  had  not  paid  him  a  cent  since  he  had  been  with 
me,  and  his  earnings  were  no  trifle  to  him ;  and, 
after  all,  what  was  I  to  him  except  a  debtor?  In 
any  event  I  should  leave  him  in  a  few  months,  and, 
in  all  probability,  should  never  see  him  again.  I 
told  him  that  be  knew  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  had  left  Cairo ;  tliat  I  had  brought  with 
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me  barely  enot^  to  pay  my  expeoies  on  the  road ; 
nor  could  I  give  him  what  he  wanted,  an  order 
upon  my  consul  at  Beyrout ;  but  after  he  had  gone 
out,  with  somewhat  the  same  feelings  that  may  be 
supposed  to  possess  a  man  in  extremis  writing  his 
own  will,  I  wrote  an  order,  including  a  gratuity 
which  he  richly  deserved^  upon  a  merchant  in  Bey- 
rout, upon  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  credit;  but  the 
cheerlessness  and  helplessness  of  my  situation  never 
struck  me  so  forcibly  as  when  I  reflected  that,  in 
the  uncertain  position  in  which  I  was  placed,  it  was 
not  prudent  to  give  it  into  his  hands.    At  that  mo- 
ment I  distrusted  everybody ;  and,  though  I  had 
not  then,  nor  at  any  subsequent  time,  the  slightest 
reason  to  doubt  his  faith,  I  did  not  dare  to  let  him 
know  that  he  could  in  any  event  be  a  gainer  by 
my  death.     1  considered  it  necessary  to  make  him 
suppose  that  his  interest  was  identified  with  my 
safety,  and  therefore  folded  up  the  paper,  enclosed 
it  in  the  letter  of  credit  directed  to  the  merchant, 
and  put  it  back  in  my  trunk ;  and  I  need  not  say 
that  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  the  va<^ 
Udity  of  the  draught  was  never  tested. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  first  thing  I 
thought  of  was  my  horse.  It  almost  made  me  well 
to  think  of  him,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  on 
bis  back. 

Standing  near  the  shore  of  this  northern  extrem* 
ity  of  the  Red  Sea,  I  saw  before  me  an  immense 
sandy  valley,  which,  without  the  aid  of  geological 
aciencei  to  the  eye  of  common  observation  and  rea* 


80D»  had  once  been  the  bottom  of  a  sea,  or  the  bed  of 
a  river.    This  dreary  vajicy,  extending  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  eye,  had  been  partly  explored  by 
Burckhardt ;  sofficiently  to  ascertain  and  mention 
it  in   the  latest  geography  of  the   country,  as 
the  great  valley  of  £i  Ghor,  extending  from  the 
shores  of  the  Elanitic  gulf  to  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Lake  Asphaltite^  or  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  it 
was  manifest  by  landmarks  of  Nature's  own  pro« 
Tiding,  that  over  that  sandy  plain  those  seas  had 
once  mingled  their  waters,  or,  perhaps  more  prob- 
ably, that  before  the  cities  of  the  plain  had  been 
consumed  by  brimstone  and  fire,  and  Sodom  and 
Gromorrah  covered  by  a  pestilential  lake,  the  Jor- 
dan had  here  rolled  its  waters.    The  valley  varied 
from  eight  to  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  and  on  each 
side  were  high,  dark,  and  barren  mountains,  bound- 
ing it  like  a  wall.    On  the  left  were  the  mountains 
of  Judea,  and  on  the  right  those  of  Seir — the  por-> 
tion  given  to  Esau  as  an  inheritance  \  and  among 
diem,  buried  from  the  eyes  of  strangers,  the  ap^ 
proach  to  it  known  only  to  the  wandering  Be- 
douins, was  the  ancient  capital  of  his  kingdom,  the 
excavated  city  of  Petra,  the  cursed  and  blighted 
Edom  of  the  Edomites.    The  land  of  Idumea  lay 
before  me,  in  barrenness  and  desolation ;  no  trees 
grew  in  the  valley,  and  no  verdure  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops.   All  was  bare,  dreary,  and  desolate. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  weather  atoned  for  this 
barrenness  of  scene ;  and,  mounted  on  the  back  of 
my  Arabian,  I  felt  a  lightness  of  frame  and  an  elas«^ 
b2 
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ticily  of  spirit  that  I  could  not  have  believed  pos- 
sible ID  my  actual  state  of  health.    Patting  the  neck 
of  the  noble  animal,  1  talked  with  the  sheik  about 
his  horse ;  and,  by  my  warm  and  honest  praises, 
was  rapidly  gaining  upon  the  affections  of  my  wild 
oompanions.    The  sheik  told  me  that  the  race  of 
these  horses  had  been  in  his  family  more  than  400 
years,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  his  not 
being  able  to  tell  his  own  age,  that  he  did  not  pre- 
cisely know  the  pedigree  of  his  beasts.     If  any 
thing  connected  with  my  journey  in  the  East  could 
throw  me  into  ecstasies,  it  would  be  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  liorse.    I  felt  lifted  up  when  on  his 
back,  and  snuffed  the  pure  air  of  the  desert  with  a 
zest  not  unworthy  of  a  Bedouin.    Like  all  the  Ara* 
bian  horses,  he  was  broken  only  to  the  walk  and 
gallop,  the  unnatural  and  ungraceful  movement  of 
the  trot  being  deemed  unworthy  the  free  limbs  oi 
an  Arab  courser. 

The  sheik  to-day  was  more  communicative.  In- 
deed,  he  became  very  fond  of  talking  ;  suspicious 
as  I  was,  and  on  the  watch  for  any  thing  that  might 
rouse  my  apprehensions,  I  observed  that  he  regu- 
larly settled  down  upon  the  same  topics,  namely,  the 
dangers  of  the  road,  the  bad  character  of  the  Arabs, 
his  great  friendship  for  me  the  first  moment  he  saw 
me,  and  his  determination  to  protect  mo  with  his 
life  against  all  dangers^  This  was  well  enough 
for  once  or  twice,  but  he  repeated  it  too  often,  and 
overshot  the  mark,  as  1  did  when  I  first  began  to  rec- 
ommend myself  to  them.    I  suspected  him  of  ex- 
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aggerating  the  dangers  of  the  road,  to  enhance  the 
value  of  his  services ;  and,  lest  I  should  entertain 
any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  be  betrayed  himself  by 
always  winding  up  with  a  reference  to  the  gener* 
osity  of  Monsieur  Linant    The  consequence  was, 
that,  instead  of  inspiring  me  with  fear,  he  gave  me 
confidence ;  and,  by  the  end  of  my  first  day's  jour* 
Bey,  I  had  lost  nearly  all  apprehensions  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  road,  and  acquired  some  distrust  aad 
contempt  for  my  protector.    We  were  all  getting 
along  very  well,  however.    Paul  had  been  playing 
a  great  game  among  the  men»  and,  by  his  supe- 
lior  knowledge  of  mankind,  easily  circumvented 
these  ignorant  Bedouins ;  and  his  Arabic  name  of 
*'Osman"  was  constantly  io  sonne  one's  mouth. 
I  forgot  to  mention  that,  very  early  in  my  journey 
in  the  desert,  my  companions,  unable  to  twist  my 
name  to  sait  their  Arabic  intonations,  had  called 
me  Abdel  Hasis  (literally,  the  slave  of  the  good 
God),  and  Paul,  Osman. 

In  the  evening,  while  making  a  note  in  a  little 
memorandum-book,  and  on  the  point  of  lying  down 
to  sleep,  I  heard  a  deep  guttural  voice  at  some 
distance  outside,  and  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  the  harsh  sounds  grated  as  if  spoken  in 
my  very  ears.  My  Bedouins  were  sitting  around 
a  large  fire  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  through  the 
flames  I  saw  coming  up  two  wHd  and  most  fero- 
cious-looking ^edouins,  their  dark  visages  reddened 
by  the  blaze,  and  their  keen  eyes  flashing;  and 
hardly  had  they  reached  my  men,  before  all  drew 
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their  swords,  and  began '  cutting  awaj  at  eacb 
other  with  all  their  might.    I  did  not  feel  much  ap- 
prehension, and  could  not  but  admire  the  boldoess 
of  the  fellows,  two  men  walking  up  deliberateljr 
and  drawing  upon  ten.    One  of  the  first  charges 
Toualeb  gave  roe,  on  my  entrance  into  the  desert, 
was,  if  the  Arabs  composing  my  escort  got  inta 
any  quarrel,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  and  let  them 
fight  it  out  by  themselves ;  and,  in  pursuance  of 
this  advice,  without  making  any  attempt  to  infer- 
fere,  I  stood  in  the  door  watching  the  progress  of 
the  fray.     The  larger  of  the  two  was  engaged  with 
the  sheik's  brother,  and  their  swords  were  clashing 
in  a  way  that  would  soon  have  put  an  end  to  one 
of  them,  when  the  sheik,  who  had  been  absent  at 
the  moment,  sprang  in  among  them,  and  knocking 
up  their  swords  with  his  long  spear,  while  his  scar* 
kt  cloak  fell  from  his  shoulders,  his  dark  face  red- 
dened, and  his  black  eyes  glowed  in  the  fire-light, 
with  a  voice  that  drowned  the  clatter  of  the  wea- 
pons, roared  out  a  volley  of  Arabic  gutturals  which 
made  them  drop  tlieir  points,  and  apparently  «i* 
lenced  them  with  shame.    What  he  said  we  did 
not  know ;  but  the  result  was  a  general  cessation  of 
hostilities.    The  sheik's  brotlier  had  ^received  a  cot 
in  the  arm,  and  his  adversary  helped  to  bind  up 
the  wound,  and  they  all  sat  down  together  round 
the  fire,  to  pipes  and  cofiee,  as  good  friends  as  a 
party  of  Irishmen  with  their  heads  broken  after  a 
Donnybrook  fairing.    I  had  noticed,  in  this  flurry, 
the  exceeding  ^wkwardness  with  which  they  used 
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their  iwordsi  by  their  overhand  blows  cons tantly 
layiog  themselves  opeo»  so  that  any  little  French- 
man with  his  toothpick  of  a  rapier  would  have  run 
them  through  before  they  could  have  cried  quarter. 
^fter  the  thing  was  all  over»  Paul  went  out  and 
sisked  the  cause ;  but  the  sheik  told  him  that  it  was 
an  affair  of  their  own,  and  with  this  satisfactory  an- 
swer we  Were  obliged  to  rest  content 

Though  all  was  now  quiet,  the  elements  of  dis- 
cord were  still  existing.    The  new-comer  was  a 
ferocious  fellow ;  his  voice  was  constantly  heard* 
like  the  hoarse  croaking  of  some  bird  of  evil  omen» 
and  sometimes  it  was  raised  to  the  pitch  of  high 
and  deadly  passion.    Paul  heard  him  ask  if  I 
-was  a  European,  to  which  the  sheik  answered  no } 
I  was  a  Turk.    He  then  got  upon  the  railroad  to 
Suez,  and  the  poor  benighted  Bedouin,  completely 
behind  the  age  in  the  march  of  improvement, 
having  never  read  Say's  Political  Economy,  or 
Sihith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  denounced  it  as  an  in- 
vasion of  the  natural  rights  of  the  people,  and  a 
wicked  breaking  up  of  the  business  of  the  camel* 
drivers.    He  cursed  every  European  that  ever  set 
foot  in  their  country ;  and,  speaking  of  Mr.  Gallo- 
way, the  engineer  of  the  proposed  railroad,  hoped 
that  he  might  some  day  meet  him,  and  swore  he 
would  strangle  him  with  his  own  hands. 

In  the  morning  we  were  again  under  way.  Our 
quarrelsome  friend  of  the  night  before  was  by  our 
side,  perched  on  the  bare  back  of  a  dromedary,  and» 
if  possible,  looking  more  grim  and  savage  by  day-^ 
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light  His  oompaDioa  wai  moonted  bebiiid 
ud  bo  kept  neu  Um  sheik»  oocatioiially  crotsing 
mj  path,  loohii^  back  at  roe,  and  croaking  in 
the  sheik's  ears  as  he  had  done  the  night  before. 
Two  or  three  tiroes  he  cros^d  roy  path,  as  if  with 
the  iotentioo  of  going  into  the  mountains;  and 
then,  as  if  he  found  it  impossible  to  tear  himself 
away,  returned  to  the  sheik.  At  length  lie  did  go^ 
and  with  a  roost  discontented  and  disconsolate  air ; 
and  after  he  had  gone,  the  sheik  told  us  that,  when 
they  came  up  to  the  fire,  they  demanded  tribute  or 
bucksheesh  from  the  stranger  passing  over  the  Be- 
douins'  highway ;  that  his  brother  had  refused  to 
pay  it,  which  bad  been  the  cause  of  the  quarrel, 
and  that  when  he  himself  came  up,  he  had  told  the 
demanders  of  tribute  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
protect  me  from  injury  through  the  desert ;  that  he 
bad  given  his  bead  to  Mohammed  Aly  for  my 
safety,  and  would  defend  me  with  his  life  against 
every  danger;  but  that,  finally,  he  had  pacified 
tbero  by  giving  them  a  couple  of  dollars  apiece.  I 
did  not  believe  this.  They  looked  too  disconsolate 
when  they  went  away ;  for  the  four  dollars  would 
have  made  the  hearts  of  two  beggarly  Bedouins 
leap  for  joy ;  and  I  could  not  help  asking  him,  if 
we  were  obliged  to  buy  our  peace  when  only  two 
came  upon  us,  what  we  would  do  when  a  hundred 
should  come  ?  to  which  he  answered  that  they  must 
all  be  paid,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass 
through  the  desert  without  it 
We  got  through  the  day  remarkably  wdl,  the 
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•ceiie  hemg  always  predsely  the  satne ;  before  u^ 
the  long,  desolate,  sandy  valley,  add  on  each  side 
(he  still  more  desolate  and  dreary  moaotains.  To- 
wards evening  we  encamped ;  and,  after  sitting 
some  time  around  a  fire  with  my  companions,  I  ei^ 
teied  my  tent  Soon  after,  the  sheik,  in  pursuance 
of  his  pitifiil  plan  of  exciting  my  fears  and  raising 
bis  own  valuct  sent  in  for  my  gon  and  pistols,  tet* 
ling  me  thatthere  were  Arabs  near;  that  he  heard 
the  barking  of  a.  dog,  and  intended  to  keep  watch 
a0  night  I  had  already  seen  so  much  of  himt 
(hat  I  knew  this  was  a  mere  piece  of  braggadocio ; 
and  I  met  it  with  another,  by  telling  him  that  no  man 
could  use  my  pistols  better  than  myself,  and  that 
all  he  had  to  do  was,  upon  the  first  alarm,  to  give 
me  notice,  and  I  would  be  among  them.  About  an 
liour  afterward,  I  went  out  and  found  them  all 
asleep ;  and  I  could  not  help  making  Paul  rouse 
the  sheik,  and  ask  him  if  he  did  not  want  the  pi»> 
tols  for  his  vigilant  watch. 

la  the  morning  we  started  at  half  past  six.  The 
day  was  again  beautiful  and  inspiriting ;  my  horse 
and  myself  had  become  the  best  friends  in  the 
world;  and,  though  I  was  disgusted  with  tfie 
tfbeik's  general  conduct,  I  moved  quietly  along  the 
valley,  conversing  with  him  or  Paol,  or  with  any 
of  the  men,  about  any  thing  that  happened  to  sug* 
gest  itself.  I  remember  I  had  a  long  discourse 
about  the  difference  between  the  camel  and  the 
dromedary.  Bufibn  gives  the  camel  two  humps, 
and  the  dromedary  one ;  and  this,  I  believe,  b  the 
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received  opinion,  as  it  had  alwaya  been  mine ;  but 
since  I  bad  been  in  the  Bast,  I  had  remarked  that 
it  was  ezccedingly  rare  to  meet  a  camci  with  two 
humps*  I  had  seen  together  at  one  time,  on  the 
starting  of  the  caravan  of  pilgrims  for  Mecca,  per- 
haps 20,000  camels  and  dromedaries,  and  bad  not 
seen  among  them  more  than  half  a  dozen  with  two 
humps.  Not  satisfied  with  any  explanation  from 
European  residents  or  travellers,  I  had  inquired 
among  the  Bedouins ;  and  Toualeb,  my  old  guidei 
brought  op  among  camels,  had  given  such  a  strange 
account  that  I  never  paid  any  regard  to  it»  NbW| 
however,  the  sheik  told  me  the  same  thing,  Dsme* 
ly,  that  they  were  of  different  races,  the  drone* 
dary  being  to  the  camel  as  the  blood  horse  is  to 
the  cart  horse;  and  that  the  two  humps  wei« 
peculiar  neither  to  the  dromedary  nor  the  camel* 
or  natural  to  either;  but  that  both  are  alwayi 
born  with  only  one  hump,  which  being  a  mere  roasi 
of  flesh,  and  very  tender,  ahnost  as  soon  as  the 
young  camel  is  born,  a  piece  is  sometimes  cut  oat 
of  the  middle  for  the  convenience  of  better  ar- 
ranging  the  saddle ;  and  being  cut  out  of  the  cen- 
tre, a  hump  is  left  on  either  side  of  the  cavity ;  and 
this,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Toualeb,  if 
the  only  way  in  which  two  humps  ever  appear  on 
the  back  of  camel  or  dromedary.  I  should  not 
mention  this  story  if  I  had  heard  it  only  once ;  but 
precisely  as  I  had  it  from  Toualeb,  it  was  con- 
firmed, with  a  great  deal  of  circumstantial  detaili 
by  another  Bedouin,  who,  like  himself,  had  lived 
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«BM»Dg  caradf  «nd  drooMdaries  all  hkfifef  aii< 
hm  fltatemeDt  was  afteded  to  by  all  hb  oomp«»> 
ioiii.  I  do  not  give  this  out  at  a  discovery  mada 
•t  this  late  day,  in  regard  to  an  aoiiml  ao  wel 
kaovD  as  the  cameU  iadeed,  J  am  toU  that  tilt 
Arabs  are  not  ignorant  of  that  elegaooe  of  oi  viliKi 
life  ealled  ''qoizaii^;"  I  give  il  merely  to  afaov 
bow  I  wbiled  away  my  time  ia.the  datert,  and  for 
wiiat  it  is  worth. 

Towards  midday  the  sheik  daehed  aaraes  1km 
piaiB,  with  his  long  laace  poised  in  ids  band,  aai 
Us  acariet  dress  streaming  ia  the  wind ;  and  akaitt 
SA  hour  afterward  we  ^sarne  to  bie  spear  siook  ks 
the  eand,  and  a  little  Bedouin  boy  siltaig  by  k  la 
invite  os  to  his  father's  tent  We  tar ned  Mida^^aiii 
coming  to  the  teat*  found  the  sheik  sitting  on  Iha 
grooad  refreshing  bimsdf  with  kmg  dmogbta  tt 
goat's  milk.  He  passed  the  skin  to  ns ;  but,  aa 
masler  of  thetreremonies,  he  dediaed  the  fogaiaa 
Arab  iavilalion  to  stay  and  eat  a  kunh.  He  eoold 
Dott  howav€MMg^ect  the  goods  the  gads  provided^ 
and  .told  our  kost  that  we  would  taka  a  lamb  wilk 
OS  for  oar  evening  meaL  The  Ivab  was  caqghl^ 
and  widi  bis  legs  lied  was  tbrowsi  ialo  a  saafc) 
where  he  made  mosm  for  us  for  the  rest  of  the  day; 
To  the  Bedouin,  next  lo  the  pleasore  of  eatiog  a 
iamb,  ki  that  of  knowing  he  has  one  to  aai;  andaa 
tbe  bleating  of  the  doomed  ionaeent  was  merely  a 
wketter  of  appetite.  After  we  had  gone  soam  di^ 
tanae  from  the  tent,  we  set  down  the  lamb  on  tka 
groaiul,  and  I  never  saw  a  creatoxa  so  parlecdy 
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the  emblem  of  helplemiem.  At  fint  he  ran  huk  a 
little  wmy  from  us ;  then  stopped ;  and  apparently 
feeling  the  loneliness  of  his  condition,  returned  and 
followed  us,  and  in  a  few  moments  waa  under  the 
feet  of  the  camels,  a  part  of  our  caravan  unwit- 
tingly moving  to  the  slaughter.  The  tent  was 
hardly  pitched  before  he  lay  bleeding  on  the 
ground ;  and  the  fire  was  no  sooner  kindled  than 
his  entrails,  liver,  Stc  were  in  the  burning  brtuk  i 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  Arabs  were  greedily 
devouring  the. meal  into  which  he  had  been  so 
apeedily  converted.  The  whole  scene  which  I 
have  before  described  was  repeated ;  and,  as  be* 
fore,  in  the  morning  the  skin  was  the  only  part  of 
the  lamb  to  be  seen. 

One  thing  in  the  sheik  was  particularly  diaagroea* 
ble.  He  was  constantly  talking  with  Paul  about  the' 
aacrifice  he  made  in  accompanying  me;  his  con- 
fident expectation  that  I  would  pay  him  well  for  it, 
and  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Linant ;  always  wind- 
ing up  with  asldng  what  bucksheesh  I  intended  to 
give  bim.  Paul  told  me  all  that  passed^  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  sheik  and  his  men  were  ma- 
Idng  extravagant  calculations.  I  had  estimated 
with  Mr.  Giiddon  the  probable  expenses  to  Jeru- 
aalem,  founded  upon  the  rate  of  hire  for  camels 
which  the  sheik  had  named  at  Cairo ;  and  as  it  was 
not  beyond  the  range  of  possibilities  that  I  dioold 
be  stripped  on  the  way,  I  had  brought  with  me 
barely'  enough  to  cover  my  probable  expenses; 
and  consequently  I  saw  that  my  means  were  very 
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BMy  to  fall  short  of  the  sheik's  expeetattons.  I 
did  not  waot  any  disaf^intinent  at  the  last*  and 
that  night  I  called  him  to  my  tent,  resolved  npoa 
coming  to  an  understanding.  I  told  him,  that 
knowing  it  was  a  dangerous  road,  and  that  I  waa 
subjected  to  the  risk  of  being  robbed,  I  had  brought 
-with  me  a  specific  sum  of  money,  all  of  which  I 
intended  for  him,  and  that  all  he  scattered  along 
the  road  would  be  so  much  taken  from  his  own 
pocket  in  the  end.  He  was  evidently  startled,  and 
expressed  his  surprise  that  a  howaga,  or  gentle^ 
man,  should  have  any  bottom  to  his  pocket,  but 
promised  to  economize  in  future. 

The  next  day  the  general  features  of  the  scene 
were  the  same,  eternal  barrenness  and  desolation  $ 
and,  moving  to  the  right,  at  one  o'clock  we  were 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Seir;  and  tow* 
ering  above  all  the  rest,  surmounted  by  a  circular 
dome,  like  the  tombs  of  the  sheiks  in  Egypt,  was 
the  bare  and  rugged  summit  of  Mount  Hor,  the 
burial-place  of  Aaron,  visible  in  every  direction  at 
a  great  distance  from  below,  and  on  both  sides  the 
great  range  of  mountains,  and  forming  one  of  the 
marks  by  which  the  Bedouin  regulates  his  wander- 
ings in  the  desert  Soon  after  we  turned  in  among 
the  mountains,  occasionally  passing  small  spots  of 
verdure,  strangely  contrasting  with  the  surrounding 
and  general  desolation.  Towards  evenings  in  a 
small  mountain  on  our  left,  we  saw  an  excavation 
in  the  rock,  which  the  sheik  said  had  been  a  for- 
tress ;  and,  as  of  every  other  work  of  which  the 
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iD  tfi*  Mrif  CtariMittM.  H  wm  a  keaotiftil  «A0^ 
aooii;  gamtlet  were  playing  m  the  valleys,  and 
^•nritfgeB  lUMiiftg  wild  «^  the  sMe*  ef  the  mooii^ 
iiuit,  ead  ^^  pitched  oeir  tent  partly  ere?  a  carpel 
af  graae,  with  the  door  open  to  the  lofty  toaib  oT 
Ibe  grea»  high-priesi  cidsraeL 

la  the  evenieg  the  sheik  came  to  my  teat  for 
aieoey^  having  been  very  pertiMeioQs  on  that 
•Mider  iubjec^t  all  day  with  Paul,  asking  bua 
how  moeh  he  Ibooght  I  bad  with  nie,  and  how 
toQoh  I  iafeoded  to  give  him.  He  began  by  asking 
me  for  pay  for  the  camels/ at  the  price  agreed 
apoii  la  Cairo.  If  he  had  asked  me  before  start- 
ing from  Akahe,  I  should  probably  have  paid  ln<n ; 
hut  after  what  I  had  seen,  and  what  hod  passed 
hetweea  him  and  Paul,  I  did  not  like  his  asking  for 
fc  now«  He  told  me,  too,  that  we  were  now  at  the 
door  of  Petva,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
|»ay  a  bueksheesk  or  tribute  on  entering,  but  he 
aouid  not  teN  how  much  woul^  be  required,  as 
that  Would  depend  altogether  on  eircumstanee^ 
There  was  always  a  guard  stationed  at  the  en- 
trance ci  the  defile  leading  to  Petra,'and  the 
amount  to  be  paid  would  depend  upon  the  number 
we  might  happen  to  find  when  we  entered.  These 
were  never  less  than  thirty  or  forty;  and  if  there 
abould  not  be  more,  the  tribute  exacted  would  n(^ 
bo  more  than  thirty  or  forty  dollars,  but  there 
m^t  be  Iwo  or  three  hundred  $  and,  at  aU  events^ 
I  had  better  give  him  my  purse,  and  he  would  re< 
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tarn  me  what  was  left.  I  suspected,  that  as  he 
could  not  find  out  from  Paul  either  how  muoh  I 
had  with  me,  or  what  I  intended  to  give  him*  this 
story  of  the  tribute  was  merely  a  pretext  to  levy 
an  immediate  contribution.  The  precise  danger 
I  had -to  fear  was,  that  he  would  get  my  money 
firom  me  piecemeal*  and  when  we  came  among 
Bedouins,  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  buy  my 
peace,  go  off  and  leave  me  to  their  mescy.  I  did 
not  want  to  have  any  rupture  with  him,  particu- 
larly at  the  moment  when  I  was  at  the  very 
door  of  Petra,  and  might  lose  all  that  I  had  beea 
endeayouring  with  so  much  personal  difficulty,  to 
accomplish;  and  therefore  told  him,  as  to  the 
bucksbeesh  for  entering  Petra,  that  I  expected^ 
and  when  we  should  arrive  there  and  learn  how 
much  it  was,  would  be  ready  to  pay  it ;  xbut,  in  the 
meantime!  for  any  little  casual  expense  that  might 
be  ineurred,  I  would  give  him  a  purse  of  five  hui»» 
dred  piasters,  or  Iwenty-five  dollars.  Touching  the 
hire  of  the  camels,  I  said  that  I  did  not  expect  to 
pay  it  until  we  should  arrive  at  Hebron ;  and  hurl- 
ing back  upon  him  one  of  his  own  flourishes,  told 
him  that  k  was  distrusting  my  honour  to  ask  it  now,. 
I  reminded  him  of  our  conversation  at  Cairo,  re- 
marking that  I  had  come  into  the  desert  upon  the 
faith  of  his  promise ;  and  he  replied  very  imperti* 
nently,  if  not  menacingly,  that  one  word  here  was 
worth  a  hundred  at  Cairo.  I  was  somewhat 
roused  at  this,  and,  determined  not  be  dragooned 
into  compliance,  foigot  for  a  moment  my  prudeo* 
v2 
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ttel  plal^  tnd  Wld  him  that  I  would  not  be  driren 
into  that  or  any  thing  else,  and  that  rooaer  than 
iubinil  to  his  demand  I  would  tuni  back  here,  at 
the  Tery  door  of  Petra,  and  i^turn  to  Cairo.  Thie 
had  its  effeot,  for  he  wos  i^o  more  disposed  to 
prooeed  to  extremiiies  than  myself;  and  when  I 
lomod  him  giving  way  a  little,  I  threw  in  a  power* 
fal  argament  which  1  had  several  times  before 
hinted  bU  namely,  that  there  were  two  partiea  on 
the  Nile,  who  were  exceedingly  aiuiioos  to  make 
the  same  journey,  and  who  would  be  governed 
ahogether  by  the  report  I  shoald  make.  I  aaw 
that  his  avarice  and  hope  of  fatore  gain  Were  imp* 
idly  getting  the  better  of  his  eagef nese  to  ioyeh 
hie  money  befiire  it  was  earned ;  and,  wiihonl  in- 
tietlng  open  the  reader  a  fall  accoant  of  oar  long 
negotiation,  made  up  principally  of  blaitering  and 
etaggeration,  with  some  diplomatic  concessioni  M 
both  sid^s,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  at  last,  to  my 
great  lelief,  he  withdrew  bis  demand  and  took 
what  I  offered. 

Belbre  daybreak  the  next  morning  we  had 
sirttck  our  tent,  and  sending  it  and  the  other  bag- 
gage by  another  route,  the  sheik  being  afraid  to 
^ke  with  Uf  any  thing  that  might  tempt  the  Be- 
douiae,  and,  leaving  behind  us  several  of  onr  men, 
the  sheik,  h\n  brother,  three  Arabs,  Paul,  and  my- 
eetf|  with  nothing  but  what  we  had  on,  and  provis- 
jjeni  fef  one  day,  started  for  Wady  Moussa  and  the 
eity  of  Petra.  Our  course  was  a  continued  as- 
cent*   1  have  found  it  throughout  difficult  to  give 
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description,  nvhich  can  impart  t»  Uie  reader 
u  dtstioct  idea  of  the  vrild  and  desolate  scenes  pre^ 
tented  among  these  mountainous  deserts.  I  have 
been,  too,  in  so  many  of  the  same  general  nature, 
that  particular  ones  do  not  present  themselves  to 
my  mind  now,  with  the  force  and  distinctness  of 
perfect  recollection;  and,  in  the  ftw  rough  alMl 
horned  notes  which  I  made  on  the  spot,  I  marked 
rather  the  eiect  than  the  causey  which  produced 
it*  I  reroember,  however,  that  the  mountains 
were  barren,  solitary,  and  desolate,  and  that»  as  we 
ascended,  their  aspect  became  more  and  more  wild 
and  rugged,  and  rose  to  grandeur  and  sublimity.. 
I  remember,  too,  that  among  these  arid  wastes  of 
crumbling .  rock  there  were  beautiful  streams, 
gushing  out  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains ;  and 
sometimes  small  valleys,  where  the  green  grass, 
and  shrubs,  and  bushes  were  putting  forth  in  early 
spring ;  and  that  altogether  I  saw  among  the  stony 
mountains  of  Arabia  Petr»a  more  verdure  than  I 
had  observed  since  I  left  the  banks  of  the 'Nile*  I 
remember,  moreover,  that  the  ascent  was  diffi« 
cult ;  that  our  camels  toiled  laboriously ;  and  that 
even  our  sure-footed  Arabian  horses  often  slipped 
upon  the  steep  and  rugged  path.  Once  the  sheik 
and  myself,  being  in  advance  of  the  rest,  sat  down 
upon  an  eminence  which  overlooked,  on  one  side, 
a  range  of  wild  and  barren  mountains,  and,  on  the 
other,thedreary  valley  of  £1  Gher;  above  us  was 
the  venerable  summit  of  Mount  Hor ;  and  near  us 
a  stone  blackened  with  smoke,  and  surrounded  by 
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firagments  of  bones,  showing  the  'place  where  the 
Arabs  had  sacrificed  $heep  to  the  prophet  Aar<Hi« 
From  this  point  we  wound  along  the  base  of 
Mount  Hot,  wbich»  from  this  great  height*  aeemed 
just  beginning  to  rise  into  a  mountain ;  and,  I  re- 
member, that,  in  winding  dowly  along  its  base,  as 
oor  companions  had  objected  to  our  mounting  to 
the  tomb  of  Aaron,  Paal  and  I  were  narrowly  ex- 
amining its  sides  for  a  path,  and  making  arrange- 
ments to  slip  out  as  soon  as  they  should  all  be 
asleep,  and  ascend  by- moonlight  Not  far  from 
the  base  of  Mount  Hor  we  ^ame  to  some  tombs 
cut  in  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  standing  at  the 
threshold  of  the  entrance  to  the  excavated  city. 
Before  entering  this  extraordinary  place,  it  would 
not  be  amiss  in  few  words  to  give  its  history. 
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CHAPTER  ly, 

I'Mn.'— Arri^.— Bntme*  u>  ihe  Chf  .'*»TIm  Ttepie  ^f  Petraw 
—A  Recoid.— The  ThMtoB.— lodibf  •!  FBln.«--Arib  8i0|#> 
city.— -Deputm  fion  PtUfl.— A  Night  in  a  Tombw— Daii|pw 
of  the  Ro«te. 

Petea,  tile  exearated  city,  die  tong-IoiC  capttal 
of  EdpiD,  in  the  Scriptures  and  profiine  trritiogti 
in  every  langm^e  in  which  its  name  occurs,  signi- 
fies a  rock ;  and,  throuj^  the  shadcywa  of  its- early 
history,  we  learn  thai  Us  inhabitairts  lived  in  nat- 
ural  clefts  or  excavations  made  in  the  solid  ~9ock. 
Desolate  as  it  now  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Esan,  ^  the  father 
of  Edom  f  that  priaces  and  dukes,  eight  successive 
kingSf  and  again  a  long  line  of  dukes,  dwelt  there 
before  any  king  "  reigned  over  Israel  ;**  and  we  rec* 
ognise  it  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  the  central  point 
to  which  came  the  caravans  from  the  interior  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  laden  with  all  the  precious 
commodities  of  the  East,  and  from  which  these  com- 
modities were  distributed  through  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, and  Syria,  and  all  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean,  ^ven  Tyre  and  Sidon  deri- 
ving  their  purple  and  dies  from  Petra.  Eight  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  Amaziab^  the  king  of  Ju« 
dea,  ^  dew  of  Edom  in  the  valley  of  Salt  ten 
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thousand,  and  took  Selah  (the  Hebraw  name 
of  Petra)  by  war.''  Three  hundred  years  after 
the  last  of  the  pro|>het8»  and  nearly  a  century  be- 
fore tlie  Christian  era,  the  **  King  of  Arabia**  issued 
from  bis  palace  at  Petra,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  horse  and  foot,  entered  Jerusalem,  and 
uniting  with  the  Jews,  pressed  the  siege  of  the 
temple,  which  was  only  raised  by  the  ad?ance  of 
the  Romans ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  though  its  independence  was  lost,  Petra 
was  still  the  capital  of  a  Roman  province.  Af- 
ter that  time  it  rapidly  declined ;  its  history  be- 
came more  and  more  obscure ;  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  it  was  completely  lost  to  the  civil- 
ised world ;  and,  until  its  discovery  by  Burckhardt 
in  1812,  except  to  the  wandering  Bedouins  its 
very  site  was  unknown. 

And  this  was  the  city  at  whose  door  I  now 
stood.  In  a  few  words,  this  ancient  and  extraor- 
dinary city  is  situated  within  a  natural  amphithea- 
tre of  two  or  three  miles  in  circnmference,  cd- 
compassed  on  all  sides  by  rugged  mountains  five  or 
six  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  whole  of  this  area 
is  now  a  waste  of  ruins,  dwelling-houses,  palaces, 
temples,  and  triumphal  arches,  all  prostrate  togeth- 
er in  undistinguishable  confusion.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  cut  smooth,  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection, and  filled  with  long  and  continued  ranges 
of  dwelling-houses,  temples,  and  tombs,  excavated 
with  vast  labour  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  and  while 
their  summits  present  Nature  in  her  wildest  and 
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most  sarage  fonn»  their  baiet  are  adorned  whh  all 
the  beauty  of  architecture^and  art,  vfiih  coIuidim^ 
and  porticoes,  and  pediments,  and  ranges  of  corn* 
dors,  enduring  as  the  mountains  out  of  which  they 
are  hewn,  and  fresh  as  if  the  work  of  a  generation 
scarcely  yet  gone  by. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  immense  rocky 
rampart  which  encloses  the  city.    Strong,  firm, 
and  immoveable  as  Nature  itself,  it  ^ems  to  de» 
ride  the  walb  of  cities,  and  the  puny  fortifica* 
tions  of  skilful  engineers.    The  cuAy  access  is  by 
clambering  over  this  wall  of  stone,  practicable  only 
in  one  place,  or  by  an  entrance  the  most  extraor* 
dinary  that  Nature^  in  her  wildest  freaks,  has  ever 
fram^.    The  loftiest  portals  ever  raised  by  the 
hands  of  man,  the  proudest  monuments  of  arcbitec- 
tural  skill  and  daring,  sink  into  insignificance  by 
the  comparison*     It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  won- 
derful object  in  the  world,  excej^  the  ruins  of  the 
city  to  which  it  forms  the  entrance.    Unfortunate* 
ly»  I  did  not  enter  by  this  door,  but  by  clamber* 
ing  ever  th^  mountains  at  the  other  end ;  and 
when  I  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
though  I  looked  down  upon  the  vast  area  filled 
with  ruined  buildings  and  heaps  of  rubbish,  and 
saw  the  mountain-sides  cut  away  so  as  to  form  a 
level  surface,  and  presenting  long  ranges  of  doors 
in  successive  tiers  orwsitories,  the  dwelling  and  bu- 
riai-places  of  a  people  long  since  passed  away; 
and  thoc^h  immediately  before  me  was  the  exca- 
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vated  front  of  a  large  and  beautifal  temple,  I  wu 
diMppomCed,    I  had  read  the  unpubliahed  detcrip* 
tion  of  CaptttinB  Irby  and  Mangles.    Several  times 
the  sheik  had  told  mc,  in  the  ntiost  positive  onamier, 
that  there  was  no  other  entrance ;  and  I  was  moved 
to  indignation  at  the  marvellous  and  ezaggeratedt 
■ot  to  say  fiilse  representations,  as  i  thought,  of 
the  only  persqbs  who  had  given  any  account  of  thif 
wonderful  entrance.     I  was  disappointed,  UXh 
in  another  matter.      Burckhardt  bad  been  sc* 
coated,  immediately  upon  -his  enli^,  by  a  large 
party  of  Bedooios,  and  been  suffered  to  lemaifl 
bfiit  a  very  short  time.     Messrs.  Legfa,  Bash 
irby,  and  Mangles  had  been  opposed  by  hundred! 
of  Bedouins,  who  swore  ^  that  they  should  never 
enter  their  territory  nor  drink  of  tbeir  waleri»' 
and  ^  that  they  would  shoot  them  like  dogs,  if  tfaej 
attempted  it.**    And  I  expected  some  immediate 
lypposition  from  at  least  the  thirty  or  forty,  fe^' 
than  whom,  the  sheik  had  told  me,  were  never  to  be 
found  in  Wady  Mousse.  I  expected  a  scene  of  soiae 
kind ;  but  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  there  was  oot 
a  creatttve  to  dispute  our  passage ;  its  portals  were 
wide  open,  and  we  passed  along  the  stream  down 
into  the  area,  and  still  no  man  came  to  oppose  US' 
We  moved  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  area ;  9sii 
when  in  the  act  of  dismounting  at  the  foot  of  tbe 
rsek  on  which  stood  the  temple  that  had  coostaatly 
faced  QS,  we  saw  ene  solitary  Arab  straggling  aloi^ 
wicheut  any  appatent  object,  «  mere  wanderer 
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aniMg  the  rains ;  and  it  b  a  not  uninteresting  fitetp 
that  this  poor  Bedouin  was  the  only  linng  being 
iNre  saw  in  the  desolate  city  of  Petra.  After  gazing 
at  us  for  a  few  moments  from  a  distance,  he  came 
towards  us,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  sitting  down 
to  pipes  and  coffee  with  my  companions.  I  again 
asked  the  sheik  for  the  other  entrance,  and  he  again 
tcAd  me  there  was  none ;  but  I  could  not  believe 
him,  and  set  out  to  look  for  it  myself;  and  although 
in  my  seardi  I  had  already  seen  enough  abundantly 
to  repay  me  for  all  my  difficulties  in  getting  there, 
I  could  not  be  content  without  finding  this  desired 
avenue. 

In  front  t>f  the  great  temple,  the  pride  and 
beauty  of  Petra,  of  which  more  hereafter,  I  saw  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  rocks,  exactly  correspond- 
ing with  my  conception  of  the  object  for  which  I 
"WBB  seeking.  A  full  stream  of  water  was  gushing 
through  it,  and  filling  up  the  whole  mouth  of  the, 
passage.  Mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  my 
Bedouins,  I  got  him  to  carry  me  through  the  swol- 
len stream  at  the  mouth  of  the  opening,  and  set 
me  down  on  a  dry  place  a  little  above,  whence  I 
began  to  pick  my  way,  occasionally  taking  to  the 
shoulders  of  my  follower,  and  continued  to  ad- 
vance more  than  a  mile.  I  was  beyond  all  per- 
adventure  in  the  great  entrance  I  was  seeking. 
There  could  not  be  two  such,  and  I  should  have 
gone  on  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  ravine,  but  my 
Bedouin  suddenly  refused  roe  the  further  use  of  lib 
dioulders.    He  had  been  some  time  objecting  and 
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beggiQg  me  to  return,  and  now  pocitively  refoied 
lo  go  any  farther ;  and,  in  fact,  turned  about  biaft* 
jelC  1  was  anzioQB  to  pfooeed,  but  I  did  not  like 
wadir^  up  to  my  knees  in  the  water,  nor  did  I  feel 
very  resolute  to  go  where  I  might  expose  myself 
to  danger,  as  he  seemed  to  intimate.  While  I 
was  hesitating,  another  of  my  men  came  running 
up  the  ravine,  and  shortly  after  him  Paul  aad  the 
aheik,  breathless  with  haste,  and  crying  in  low 
gutturals, ''  El  Arab  I  £1  Arab  r-*The  Arabs  I  the 
Arabs  1  This  was  enough  for  mc.  I  bad  beard 
so  much  of  El  Arab  that  I  had  become  nervous. 
It  was  like  the  cry  of  Delilah  in  the  ears  of  the 
sleeping  Samson,  ^  The  Philistines  be  upon  tbee/ 
At  the  other  end  of  the  ravine  was  an  encamp- 
ment  of  the  El  Alouins;  and  the  sheik,  having  due 
regard  to  my  communication  about  money  mat* 
ters,  had  shunned  this  entrance  to  avoid  briqgiqg 
upon  me  this  horde  of  tribute^gatherers  for  a  par* 
ticipation  in  the  spoils.  Without  any  disposition 
to  explore  farther,  I  turned  towards  the  city ;  and 
it^as  now  that  I  began  to  feel  the  powerful  and 
indelible  impression  that  must  be  produced  on  en- 
tering, through  this  mountainous  passage^  the  ex- 
cavated city  of  Petra. 

For  about  two  miles  it  lies  betv^een  high  and 
precipitous  ranges  of  rocks,  from  five  hundred 
to  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  standing  as  if  torn 
asunder  by  some  great  convulsion,  and  barely 
wide  enough  for  two  borseooen  to  pass  abreast. 
Aawelliflg  stream  rushes  between  them ;  the  sum* 
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nht  are  wild  and  broken ;  in  wme  placet  o?e^ 
hanging  the  opposite  sides,  casiing  the  darknesa 
of  night  upon  the  narrow  defile ;  then  receding 
and  forming  an  opening  above,  through  which 
a  strong  roy  of  light  is  thrown  down,  and  illumv 
nates  with  the  blaze  of  day  the  frightful  chasm 
below.  Wild  fig-trees,  oleanders,  and  ivy  wert 
growing  out  of  the  rocky  sides  of  the  clifls  huot 
dreds  of  feet  above  our  heads ;  the  eagle  wat 
screaming  above  us ;  all  along  were  the  open  doors 
of  tombs,  forming  the  great  Necropolis  of  the  city  i 
and  at  the  extreme  end  was  a  large  open  spacei 
with  a  powerful  body  of  light  thrown  down  upon  lf» 
and  exhibiting  in  one  full  view  the  facade  of  t 
beautiful  temple,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  with  rows 
of  Corinthian  columns  and  ornaments,  standing  out 
fresh  and  clear  as  if  but  yesterday  from  the  handf 
of  the  sculptor.  Though  coming  directly  from  tb# 
banks  of  the  Nile,  where  the  preservation  of  Hm 
temples  excites  the  admiration  and  astonishment 
of  every  traveller,  we  were  roused  and  excited 
by  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  excellent  eond^ 
tion  of  the  great  temple  at  Petra.  Even  tn  conif* 
ing  upon  it,  as  we  did,  at  disadvantage,  1  remem* 
ber  that  Paul,  who  was  a  passionate  add^irer  of 
the  arts,  when  he  first  obtained  a  glimpse  of  itg 
involuntarily  cried  out,  and  moving  on  to  the  front 
with  a  vivacity  I  never  saw  him  exhibit  before  or 
afterward,  elapped  his  hands,  and  shouted  in  eo* 
stasy.  To  the  last  day  of  our  being  together,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  his  extraordinary 
fit  of  enthusiasm  when  he  first  came  upon  that 


iMipie ;  and  I  caa  weH  imagtoe  that,  enterkig  bjr 
thifl  narrow  defile,  with  the  feelings  roused  by  Ra 
•xtraordiDary  and  romantic  wildness  and  baaaty, 
Iha  first  view  of  that  superb  facade  must  produce 
an  eflfect  which  cauM  never  pass  away.  Even 
sow,  that  1  have  returned  to  the  pursuits  and 
Aoogbt-engrosstng  ineidents  of  a  life  in  the  busiest 
dty  in  the  world,  often  in  situations  as  widely  dif- 
ferent as  Nght  from  darkness,  I  see  before  ine  the 
facade  of  that  tempfe ;  neither  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome,  grand  and  interesting  as  it  is,  nor  the  rains 
of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  nor  the  Pyramids,  nor 
the  mighty  temples  of  the  Nile,  are  so  often  pres- 
ent ta  my  memory. 

The  whole  temple,  its  columns,  ornaments,  por- 
ticoes, and  porches,  are  cut  out  from  and  form  part 
of  the  solid  rock ;  and  this  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  temple  stands  like  a  mere  print,  towers 
■ev^al  hundi<ed  feet  above,  its  face  cut  smooth  to 
the  very  summit,  and  the  lop  remaining  wild  and 
misshapen  as  Nature  made  it.  The  whole  area 
kefore  the  temple  is  perhaps  an  acre  in  extent, 
enclosed  on  all  sides  exeept  at  the  narrow  en- 
trance, and  an  opening  to  the  left  of  the  temple^ 
which  leads  into  the  area  of  the  city  by  a  pass 
through  perpendicular  rocks,  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  in  height. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
many  monuments  in  this  extraordinary  city ;  but^ 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  all  the 
excavations,  I  cannot  do  better  than  go  withia  the 
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%emp?«.    Ascending  several  broad  stcps^  We  tn-^ 
tered  under  a  colonnade  of  four  Corinthian  columns^ 
alxnit  thirty-five  feet  high,  into  a  large  chamber  of 
some  fifty  feet  square,  and  twenty-five  feet  high*. 
The  outside  of  the  temple  is  richly  ornamebted^ 
l>ui  the  interior  is  perfecUy  plain,  there  being  no 
ornament  of  any  kind  upon  the  walls  or  ceiling  i 
on  each  of  the  three  sides  is  a  small  chamber  for 
the  reccptiofi  of  the  dead ;  and  on  the  back  wall  o^ 
the  innermost  chancier  I  saw  the  names  of  Messrff^ 
Legh,  Banks,  Irby,  and  Mangles,  the  four  Eqg* 
lish  travellera  who  with  so  much  difficulty  had 
effected  their  entrance  to  the  city ;  of  Messieurs  La- 
borde  and  Linaat,  and  the  two  Englishmen  and 
Italian  of  wboDEi  I  have  before  spoken ;  and  two  or 
three  others,  which,  from  the  character  of  the  wrK 
ting,  I  supposed  to  be  the  names-  of  atteadantn 
upon  some  of  these  gentlemen.    These  weue  the 
only  names  recorded  in  llie  temple ;  and>  besides 
Burekkardt,  no  other  traveller  had  ever  reached  it 
I  was  the  first  American  who  had  ever  been  there*. 
Many  of  my  countrymen,  probably,  as  was  the 
ease  with  me,  have  never  known  the  existence  of 
sDch  a  city ;  and  independently  of  all  personal  con- 
siderations, I  confess  that  I  felt  what  I  trust  was  not 
an  inexcusable  pride,  in  writing  upon  the  innep^ 
most  wall  of  that  temple  the  name  of  an  American 
citizen ;  and  under  it^  and  flottrishing  on  its'  own 
account  in  temples,  and  tombs,  and  all  the  most 
conspicuous  places  in  Petra,  is  the  lilustrious  i 
of  Paulo  Iluozstv  dragomanok 
«2 
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LeaTiog  the  temple  and  the  open  area  on  which 
it  fronts,  and  folleTving  the  streamy  we  entered  an- 
other defile  much  broader  than  the  first,  on  each 
fide  of  which  were  ranges  of  tombs,  wkh  sculfN 
tared  doors  and  columns ;  and  on  the  left,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mountain,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
is  a  large  theatre,  circular  in  form^  the  pillars  in 
fipont  fallen,  and  containing  thirty-three  rows  of 
seats,  capable  of  eontainiDg  more  than  3000  per- 
sons. Above  the  corridor  was  a  range  of  doors 
opening  to  chambers  in  the  rocks,  the  seats  of  the 
princes  and  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  Petra,  and  not 
unlike  a  row  of  private  boxes  in  a  modern  ^eatvew 

The  whole  theatre  is  at  this  day  in  such  a  state 
af  preservation,  that  if  the  tenants  of  the  tombs 
around  coaM'onee  mere  rise  Into  IHe,  they  might 
take  their  old  places  on  its  seats,  and  listen  to  the 
declamation  of  their  favourite  player.  To  me  the 
stillness  of  a  ruined  city  ia  nowhere  so  impressive 
as  when  sitting  on  the  steps  of  its  theatre;  once 
thronged  wkh  the  gay  and  pleasure-seeking,  but 
now  given  up  to  solitude  and  desolation.  Day  af- 
ter day  these  seats  had  been  fiUed,  and  the  now 
silent  rocks  had  echoed  to  the  applauding  shouts 
of  thousands ;  and  little  could  an  ancient  Edomite 
imagine  that  a  solitary  stranger,  from  a  then  un- 
known world,  would  one  day  be  wandering  among 
the  ruins  of  his  proud  and  wonderful  city,  medita- 
ting upon  the  fate  of  a  race  that  has  for  ages  passed 
away.  Where  are  ye,  inhabitants  of  this  desolate 
city  t  ye  who  once  sat  on  the  seats  of  this  theatre, 
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the  yooDg,  the  high-born,  the  beatttiru1,  and  brave ; 
who  once  rejoiced  in  your  riches  and  power,  and 
lived  as  if  there  was  no  grave  7  Where  are  ye 
aow  t  Even  the  very  tombs,  whose  open  doors 
are  stretching  away  in  long  ranged  before  the  eyes 
of  the  wondesing  traveller,  cannot  reveal  the  mys* 
tery  of  your  doom :  your  dry  bones  are  gone  ; 
the  robber  has  invaded  your  graves,  and  your  very 
ashes  have  been  swept  away  to  makeroona  for  the 
wandering  Arab  of  the  desert 

But  we  need  not  stop  at  the  days  when  a  gay 
population  were  crowding  to  this  theatre.  In  the 
earliest  periods  of  recorded  time,  long  before  this 
theatre  was  built,  and  long  before  the  tragic  muse 
was  known,  a  great  city  stood  here.  When 
Esau,  having  sold  his  birthr^ht  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage, came  to  his  portion  among  the  mountains  of 
Seir;  and  Edom,  growing  in  power  and  strength, 
became  presumptuous  and  haughty,  until,  in  her 
pride,  when  Israel  prayed  a  passage  through  her 
country,  Edom  said  unto  Israel, ''  Thou  shah  hot 
pass  by  me,  lest  1  come  out  against  diee  with  the 
•word.'* 

Amid  all  the  terrible  denunciations  against  the 
land  of  Idumea,  ^'her  cities  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof,"  thb  proud  city  amoi^  the  rocks,  doubt- 
less for  its  extraordinary  sins,  was  always  marked 
as  a  subject  of  extraordinary  vengeance.  ^*  J  have 
sworn  by  myself,  saith  the  Lord,  that  Bozrah  (the 
strong  or  fortified  city)  shall  become  a  desolation, 
a  reproach^  and  a  waste,  and  a  curse^  and  all  the 
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cities  thereof  shall  be  perpetual  waste.  Lo*  I  will 
make  thee  small  among  the  heatheo,  and  despised 
among  men.  Thy  terribleness  kath  deceived  thee» 
and  the  pride  of  ihy  heart,  oh  thou  thai  dwellestio 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  that  boldest  the  height  of  the 
bill ;  though  thou  shouldst  make  thy  nest  as  high 
as  the  eagle,  I  will  bring  thee  down  from  thenoe^ 
saith  the  Lord''*  **  They  shall  call  tbe  nobles 
thereof  to  the  kingdom,  but  none  shall  be  tbere» 
and  all  her  princes  shall  be  nothing ;  and  thonia 
shall  come  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles  and  brambles 
in  the  fortresses  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  a  habitalaoo 
for  dragons,  and  a  court  for  owls.^'t 

I  would  that  the  skeptic  could  stand  as  I  did» 
among  the  ruins  of  this  city  among  the  rocks» 
and  there  open  the  sacred  book  and  read  the  words 
of  the  inspired  penmen,  written  when  this  deso- 
late place  was  one  of  the  greatest  cities  ia  the 
world.  I  see  the  scoff  arrested,  his  cheek  pale, 
his  lip  quivering,  and  his  heart  quaking  with  fear* 
as  the  ruined  city  cries  out  to  him  in  a  voice  loud 
and  powerful  as  that  of  one  risen  from  the  dead ; 
though  he  would  not  believe  Moses  and  the  proph- 
ets, he  believes  the  handwriting  of  God  himself^ 
in  the  desolation  and  eternal  ruin  around  him. 
We  sat  on  the  steps  of  tlie  theatre,  and  made  our 
noonday  meal ;  our  drink  was  from  tlie  pure  stream 
that  rolled  down  at  our  feet  Fnvl  and  myself 
were  alone.    We  scared  the  partridge  before  us 

•  Jeremiah  xlix.,  IS,  la  t  batalkashr.,  14^  10. 
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as  we  ascended,  and  I  broke  for  a  momenl  the  still^ 
nesfl  of  the  desolate  city  by  the  r^rt  of  my  gun» 

All  around  the  theatre  in  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains were  ranges  of  tombs;  and  directly  opposite 
they  rose  in  long  tiers  one  above  another.  Hav- 
ing looked  into  those  around  the  theatre,  I  crossed 
to  those  opposite ;  and,  carefully  as  the  brief  time 
I  had  would  allow,  examined  the  whole  range. 
TboDgh  I  had  no  small  experience  in  exploring 
catacombs  and  tombsfthese  were  so  difierent  from 
any  I  had  seen,  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  distia* 
guish  the  habitations  of  the  living  from  the  cham« 
bers  or  the  dead.  The  facades  or  architectural 
decorations  of  the  front  were  everywhere  hand"» 
some ;  and  in  this  they  di&red  materially  from  the 
tombs  in  £gypt ;  in  the  latter  the  doors  were  sim- 
ply an  opening  in  the  rock,  and  all  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  work  within ;  while  here  the  door 
was  always  imposing  in  its  appearance,  and  the  in^ 
terior  was  generally  a  simple  chamber*  unpainted 
and  unsculptured. 

I  say  that  I  could  not  distinguish  the  dwellings 
from  the  tombs ;  but  this  was  not  invariably  the 
case ;  some  were  clearly  tombs,  for  there  were 
pits  iq  which  the  dead  had  been  laid,  and  others 
were  as  clearly  dwellings,  being  without  a  plaM 
for  the  depoeite  of  the  dead.  One  of  these  last  par« 
ticularly  attracted  my  attention.  It  consisted  of 
one  large  chamber,  having  on  one  side,  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  a  stone  bench  about  one  foot  high^ 
and  two  or  three  broad,  in  form  like  the  divans  ia 
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the  East  at  the  preaent  day ;  at  the  other  end  were 
•everal  small  apartments,  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
with  partitkm-walis  loft  between  them,  like  stalls 
in  a  stable,  and  these  had  probably  been  the  sleep- 
ing apartments  of  the  different  members  of  the 
family ;  the  mysteries  of  bars  and  bolts,  of  folding- 
doors  and  third  stories,  being  unknown  in  the  days 
^of  the  ancient  Edomites.    There  were  no  paint- 
ings or  decorations  of  any  kind  witliin  the  cham- 
ber ;  but  the  rock  out  of  which  it  was  hewn,  like 
the  whoiC  stony  rampart  that  encircled  the  city» 
was  of  a  peculiarity  and  beauty  that  I  neyer  saw 
elsewhere,  being  a  dark  ground*  with  veins  of 
white,  blue,  red,  purple,  and  sometimes  scarlet 
and  light  orange,  running  through  it  in  rabbow 
streaks ;  and  within  the  chambers,  where  there  had 
been  no  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  elements, 
the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  colours  in  which 
these  waving  lines  were  drawn,  gave  an  eflect 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  paintings  in  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  at  Thebes.    From  its  high  and  com- 
manding positioui  and  the  unusual  finish  of  the 
work,  this  house,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  had  no 
doubt  been  the  residence  of  one  who  had  strutted 
his  hour  of  brief  existence  among  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens of  Petra.    In  front  was  a  large  table  of  rock, 
forming  a  sort  of  court  for  the  excavated  dwel- 
ling, where  probably,  year  after  year,  in  this  beau- 
tiful climate,  the  Edomite  of  old  sat  under  the 
gathering  shades  of  evening,  sometimes  looking 
down  upon  the  congregated  thousaods  and  the 
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stiniog  aoenes  in  the  themtre  beneatht  or  beyond 
upott  the  palaces  and  dwellings  in  the  area  of  Ibe 
then  populous  city. 

Farther  oo»  in  the  same  rangCt  though,  in  coose* 
qu^ice  or  the  atepe  of  the  streets  beii^  brokeni 
'we  ivere  obliged  to  go  down  and  ascend  again 
before  we  could  reach  il«  was  another  temple,  like 
the  firstt  cut  out  of  the  soljd  rock,  and,  like  the  first 
too,  having  £ar  its  principal  ornament  a  large  urn, 
shttttered  and  bruised  by  musket  balls;  ior  the 
ignonuie  Arab,  belieTing  that  gold  is  concealed  in 
it»  di»y  after  day,  9m  be  passes  by,  levels  at  it  his 
■rardeious  gon,  in  the  vain  hope  to  break  the  ves^ 
ad  madimttler  a  golden  shower  on  the  ground. 

Bat  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  dwell  upon  d^ 
tails.  In  the  exceeding  interest  of  the  scene 
around  me»  I  harried  fnooo  place  to  place»  utterly 
insensible  to  physical  fiiUgue ;  and  being  entirely 
aloae,  and  ImTii^  a  fiill  and  undisturbed  range  of 
the  fuhisi  I  clambered  up  broken  staircases  and 
among  the  ruins  of  streets ;  and,  looking  into  one 
exeavation,  passed  on  to  another  and  another,  and 
made  the  whole  cirde  of  the  desokte  city.  There, 
on  the  spot,  every  thing  had  an  interest  which  I 
cannot  give  in  description ;  and  if  the  reader  has 
followed  me  so  far,  1  have  too  much  regaid  for 
him  to  drag  him  about  ailer  me  as  I  did  Paul.  I 
am  warned  of  the  consequences  by  what  occurred 
with  that  excellent  and  patient  foUower ;  for  be- 
fore the  day  was  over  he  was  complelely  woni 
mit  with  fiitigoe. 
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The  shades  of  eveoing  were  gathering  arooiid  ns 
u  we  stood  for  the  last  time  on  the  steps  of  the  thea* 
tre«  Perfect  as  has  been  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  in  regard  to  this  desolate  city,  in  no  one 
particular  has  its  truth  been  more  awfully  verified 
than  in  the  complete  destruction  of  its  inhabitants 
— ^in  the  extermination  of  the  race  of  the  EUlomites. 
In  the  same  day*  and  by  the  voice  of  the  same 
prophets,  came  tlie  separate  denunciations  against 
the  descendants  of  Israel  and  Esau,  declaring 
against  both  a  complete  change  of  their  temporal 
condition;  and  while  the  Jews  have  been  dia» 
persed  in  every  country  under  heaven,  and  are 
still»  in  every  land,  a  separate  and  unmixed  people^ 
'^  the  Bdomites  have  been  cut  off  for  ever,  and  there 
is  not  any  remaining  of  the  house  of  Esan,'* 

« Wisdom  has  departed  from  Teman,  and  un- 
derstanding out  of  the  mount  of  Esau ;"  and  the 
miserable  Arab  who  now  roams  over  the  land 
cannot  appreciate  or  understaad  the  works  of  its 
ancient  inhabitants.  In  the  summer  he  cultivates 
the  few  valleys  in  which  seed  will  grow,  and  in 
the  winter  makes  bis  habitation  in  the  tombs ;  and, 
stimulated  by  vague  and  exaggerated  traditionary 
notions  of  the  greatness  and  wealth  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  gone  before  him,  his  barbarous  band 
is  raised  against  the  remaining  monuments  of  their 
arts ;  and  as  he  breaks  to  atoms  the  sculptured 
atone,  he  expects  to  gather  up  their  long-hidden 
treasures.  I  could  have  lingered  for  days  on  the 
•teps  of  that  theatre,  for  I  never  was  at  a  place 
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^here  such  a  crowd  of  associations  pressed  upon 
the  mind.  But  the  sheik  was  hurrying  me  away. 
From  the  first  he'had  told  me  that  I  must  not  pass 
a  Bight  within  the<uty ;  and  begging  me  not  to  tempt 
my  fortune  loo  rashly,  he  was  perpetually  urging 
me  to  make  my  retreat  while  there  was  yet  time. 
He  said  that  if  the  Arabs  at  the  other  end  of  the 
great  entrance  heard  of  a  stranger  being  there, 
they  would  be  down  upon  me  to  a  m^,  and»  not 
content  with  extorting  money,  would  certainly 
prevent  my  visiting  the  tomb  of  Aarop.  He  had 
touched  the  right  chord:  and  considering  that 
weeks  or  months  could  not  impress  the  scene  more 
strongly  on  my  mind,  and  that  1  was  no  artist,  and 
could  not  carry  away  on  paper  the  plans  and  models 
of  ancient  art,  I  mounted  my  horse  from  the  very 
steps  of  the  theatre,  and  followed  the  sheik  in  his 
progress  up  the  valley.  Turning  back  from  the 
theatre,  the  whole  area  of  the  city  burst  upon  tlie 
sight  at  once,  filled  with  crumbling  masses  of  rock 
and  stone,  the  ruined  habitations  of  a  people  long 
since  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  en- 
compassed on  every  side  by  high  ranges  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  sides  ef  these  were  cut  smooth,  even 
to  the  summit,  hundreds  of  feet  above  my  head  as  I 
rode  past,  and  filled  with  long-continued  ranges  of 
open  doors,  the  entrances  to  dwellings  and  tombs, 
of  which  the  small  connecting  staircases  were  not 
visible  at  a  distance,  and  many  of  the  tenements 
seemed  utterly  inaccessible. 

Every  moment  the  sheik  was  becoming  more 

vod.  n. — n 
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ftod  more  knpatient ;  audi  spuiring  my  iionot  I  fd* 
lowed  him  on  a  gallop  among  the  ruins.  We  as- 
eeoded  the  valloy,  and  rising  to  the  summit  ef  the 
rocky  rampart,  it  was  almost  dark  when  we  found 
ourselves  opposite  a  range  of  tonobs  ie  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.  Here  wo  dismounted ;  and  selectkig 
from  among  them  one  which,  from  its  finish  and  di- 
mensions, must  have  been  the  last  abode  of  eone 

^  wealthy  Edomite,  we  prepared  to  pass  the  night 
within  its  walls.  I  was  completely  worn  out  whea 
I  threw  myself  on  the  rocky  floor  of  the  tomlk 
I  had  just  completed  one  of  the  most  interestiDg 
days  in  my  life ;  for  the  singular  character  of  the 
city,  and  the  uncommon  beauty  of  its  ruins,  its  great 
antiquity,  the  prophetic  denunciatioos  of  whose 
truth  it  was  the  witness,  its  loss  lor  more  tfau  a 
thousand  years  to  the  civilicsd  world,  its  very  ex* 
istence  being  known  onlylothe  wanderitigArsb, 
the  diCculty  of  reaching  k,  and  the  hurried  and 
dangerous  manner  in  which  I  had  reached  it,  gave  a 
thrilling  and  almost  fearful  bterest  to  the  time  aad 
place,  of  which  I  feel  it  utterly  impossible  to  conr 
▼ey  any  idea. 

in  the  morning  Paul  and  I  bad  determined,  when 
our  companions  should  be  asleep^  to  ascend  Mount 
Hor  by  moonlight ;  but  now  we  thought  only  ci 
rest,  and  seldom  has  the  pampered  tenant  of  a  psl« 
nee  laid  down  with  greater  satisfaction  upon  his 
.canopied  bed,  than  I  did  upon  the  stony  floor  of 

y  this  tomb  in  Petra.    In  the  front  part  of  it  was  a 
large  chamber,  about  twenty*five  feet  square  and 
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tan  f60t  high ;  and  betund  this  was  another  of 
smaller  dtmenuons,  furnished  with  receptacles  for 
the  dead»  not  arranged  after  the  manner  of  shelvea 
extending  along  the  wall,  as  in  the  catacombs  I  had 
Men  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  bat  cut  lengthwise  in  the 
rock,  like  ovenst  so  as  to  admit  the  insertion  of  die 
body  with  the  feet  foremost 

We  built  a  fire  in  the  outer  chambor,  thus  light* 
iag  up  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  tombi ;  and» 
after  our  evening  meal,  while  sipping  coffee  and 
smoking  pipes,  the  sheik  congratulated  me  upon 
my  extreme  good  fortune  in  having  seen  Petra 
without  any  annoyance  from  the  Bedouins ;  adding^ 
as  usual,  that  it  was  a  happy  day  for  me  when  I 
saw  bis  face  at  Cairo.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
never  been  to  Wady  Moussa  without  seeing  at  least 
thirty  or  forty  Arabs,  and  sometimes  three  or  foul 
hundred  ;  that  when  Abdel  Hag  (Mr.  Linant)  and 
Mr.  Laborde  visited  Petra  the  first  time,  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Bedouins  sfter  remaining  only 
five  hours,  and  were  chased  down  into  the  valley, 
Mr.  Linant  changing  his  dromedary  every  three 
hours  on  the  way  back  to  Akaba ;  that  there  he  re- 
mained, pretending  to  be  sick,  for  twenty-foov 
days,  every  day  feasting  half  the  tribe ;  and  do* 
ring  that  time  sending  to  Cairo  for  money,  dresses, 
swords,  guns,  pistols,  ammunition,  &c.,  which  he 
distributed  among  them  so  lavishly,  that  the  whole 
tribe  escorted  him  in  triumph  to  Petra*  This  is%o 
different  from  Mr.  Laborde's  account  of  his  visit, 
that  it  cannot  be  true.    I  asked  him  about  the  visit 
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of  Messn.  Legh  and  BofikSt  ^nd  CaptMU  Irby  and 
Mangles ;  and  drawing  close  to  aie,  to  as  not  to  be 
oTerheord  by  tho  rest,  he  told  me  that  he  lemem* 
bered  iheir  visit  well ;  that  they  came  from  Kevek 
with  three  sheiks  and  three  or  four  hundred  men* 
and  that  the  Bedouins  of  Wady  Moussa  turned  out 
against  them  more  than  two  thousand  strong.    Hie 
uncle  was  then  the  sheik,and  he  himself  was  a  young 
roan ;  and,  if  his  acoount  is  tvue,  which  cannot^how* 
CTcr,  be,  as  it  is  entirely  different  froao  theirs,  ha 
began  the  life  of  a  knave  so  young,  that  though  ha 
had  no  great  field  for  exercise,  he  ought  then  to 
have  been  something  of  a  proficient;   he  said, 
that  while  they  were  negotiating  and  partying,  one 
of  the  strange  Arabs  slipped  into  his  hands  a  puraa 
with  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  showed  to 
his  uncle,  and  proposed  to  him  that  they  should  use 
their  influence  to  procure  the  admission  of  tlie 
strangers,  and  divide  the  money  between  them ; 
and  so  wrought  upon  the  old  man  that  he  procured 
their  entrance,  telling  the  tribe  that  one  of  the 
strangers  was  sick,  and  if  they  did  not  admit  tbena 
into  Wady  Moussa,  he  would  take  them  to  bis  tent ; 
and,  added  the  sheik,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  low 
cunning,  my  uncle  and  I  ate  the  whole  of  that  gold 
without  any  one  of  the  tribe  ever  knowing  any 
thing  about  iU 

One  piece  of  information  he  gave  me,  which  I 
thought  very  likely  to  be  true ;  that  the  road  to 
Petra,  and  thence  through  Idumea  in  any  direc- 
tion, never  could  be  pursued  with  assurance  of 
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safety^  or  beoome  a  frequented  route,  becaose  the 
Bedouiitt  would  always  be  lying  in  wait  for  trav- 
ellersy  to  exact  tribute  or  presents ;  and  although  a 
little  might  sometimes  content  them,  at  others  their 
demands  would  be  exorbitant,  and  quarrels  and 
bad  consequences  to  the  traveller  would  be  almost 
sore  to  follow ;  and  he  added,  in  reference  to  our 
yisit,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Arabs  should  hear  of  a 
stranger  having  been  at  Petra,  they  would  be  down 
in  swarms  $  and  perhaps  even  now  would  follow 
us  into  the  valley.  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  made 
a  fortunate  escape,  not,  perhaps,  from  personal  dan- 
ger, but  from  grinding  exactions,  if  not  from  rob* 
bery ;  and,  copgratulating  myself  upon  my  good 
fortune  so  far,  I  began  to  feel  my  way  for  what  I 
now  regarded  as  important  as  before  I  bad  thought 
the  journey  to  Fetra,  namely,  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of 
Aaron* 

My  companions  opposed  my  going  to  it,  saying 
that  no  Christian  had  ever  done  so  $  and  that  none 
but  Mussulmans  went  there,  and  Uiey  only  to  sacri* 
fice  a  sheep  upon  the  tomb.  I  told  them  that  I  also- 
designed  to  sacrifice ;  and  that,  like  them,  we  re^ 
garded  Aaron  as  a  prophet ;  that  my  visit  to  Pe- 
tra  was  nothing  unless  I  made  the  sacrifice ;  and 
that  my  conscience  would  not  be  at  ease  unless  I 
performed  it  according  to  my  vow.  This  notice 
of  my  pious  purpose  smoothed  some  of  the  dif«- 
ficulties,  as  the  Arabs  knew  that  after  the  sacri- 
fice the  sheep  must  be  eaten.  The  sheik  was 
much  more  liberal  or  more  indifiCbrent  than  the  reat» 
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and  my  detire  was  finally  assented  to ;  although,  in 
winding  up  a  long  discussion  about  the  pedigree  of 
Aaron,  one  of  them  held  out  to  the  last  that  Aaron 
was  a  Mussulman,  and  would  not  believe  that  he 
lived  before  Mohammed.  He  had  an  indefinite 
idea  thai  Mohammed  was  the  greatest  man  that 
ever  lived,  and  in  his  mind  this  was  not  consist- 
ent with  the  idea  of  any  one  having  lived  before 
him. 

My  plans  for  the  morrow  being  all  arranged,  the 
Bedouins  stretched  themselves  out  in  the  outer 
chamber,  while  I  went  within ;  and,  seeking  out  a 
tomb  as  far  back  as  I  could  find,  I  crawled  in  feet 
first,  and  found  myself  very  much  in  the  condition 
of  a  man  buried  aKve.    But  never  did  a  man  go  to 
Ins  tomb  with  so  much  satisfaction  as  I  felt    I  was 
very  tired ;  the  night  was  cold,  and  here  I  was 
completely  sheltered.    I  had  just  room  enough  to 
turn  round  $  and  the  worthy  old  Edomite  for  whom 
the  tomb  was  made  never  slept  ki  it  more  quietly 
than  I  did.    Little  did  be  imagine  that  his  bones 
would  one  day  be  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  a 
straggling  American  and  a  horde  of  Bedouins,  born 
and  living  thousands  of  miles  from  each  otber^ 
would  be  sleeping  quietly  in  his  tomb,  alike  igno- 
rant and  careless  of  him  for  whom  it  was  built. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  bold  EndeaTOor. — Unexpected  Obattcles. — DisadTutage  of  » 
Dress. — The  Dead  Sea.— A  new  Project— The  Tomb 'of 
Aaron.— An  Alarm. — ^Descent  of  the  Mountain. — An  awkward 
Meeting.— Poetic  License.— All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.— Un- 
expected  Dignities.^Arab  Notions  of  Travel 

A  MAif  rising  from  a  tomb  with  all  his  clothes 
on  does  not  require  mueh  time  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  toilet.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  we 
had  breakfasted,  and  were  again  od  our  way.  For- 
getting all  that  had  engrossed  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  the  day  before,  I  now  fixed  my  eyes  upon 
the  tomb  of  Aaron,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor. 
The  mountain  was  high,  towering  abore  all  the 
rest,  bare  and  rugged  to  its  very  summit,  without 
a  tree  or  even  a  bush  growing  on  its'steril  side ; 
and  our  road  lay  directly  along  its  base.  The  Be- 
douins again  began  to  show  an  unwillingness  to  al- 
low my  visit  to  the  tomb ;  and  the  sheik  himself 
told  me  that  it  would  take  half  the  day,  and  per- 
haps be  the  means  of  bringing  upon  me  some  of  the 
horde  I  had  escaped.  I  saw  that  they  were  dis* 
posed  to  prevent  me  from  accomplishing  my  ob- 
ject ;  and  I  felt  sure  that  if  we  met  any  strange 
Arabs,  my  purpose  would  certainly  be  defeated. 
I  suspected  them  of  stratagem,  and  began  to  think 
of  resorting  to  stratagem  fot  myself.    They  re^ 
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membered  thd  sheep,  however,  and  told  me  that 
the  sacrifice  could  as  well  be  performed  at  the  base 
as  ou  the  summit  of  the  mouataiD ;  but  this,  ct 
course,  would  not  satisfy  my  conscience. 

With  my  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  I  had  thought  for  some  time  that  it  \rouId 
not  be  impracticable  to  ascend  from  the  side  on 
which  I  was.    Paul  and  I  examined  the  localiiks 
as  carefully  as  a  couple  of  engineers,  seeking^  an 
assailable  place  to  scale  the  wall  of  a  fortified  citj; 
and  afraid  to  wait  till  they  had  matured  some  {rfan 
of  opposing  me,  I  determined  to  take  them  by  suf- 
prise ;  and,  throwing  myself  from  my  horse,  and 
telling  Paul  to  say  that  we  would  clisab  the  rkhui- 
tain  here,  and  meet  them  on  the  other  side,  I  was 
almost  out  of  hearing  before  they  had  reooveied 
from  their  astonishment.    Paul  followed  me,  and 
the  sheik  and  his  men  stood  for  some  time  without 
moving,  irresolute  what  to  do ;  and  it  was  not  im- 
tilwe  had  advanced  considerably  on  the  mountain, 
that  we  saw  the  caravan  again  slowly  movipg 
along  its  base.    None  of  them  offered  to  accom^ 
pany  us,  though  we  should  have  been  glad  tohave 
one  or  two  with  us  on  our  expedition. 

For  some  distance  we  found  the  ascent  suffi* 
ciently  smooth  and  easy — much  more  so  than  that 
of  Mount  Sinai — and,  so  far  as  we  could  see  before 
usy  it  was  likely  to  continue  the  same  all  the  way 
up.  We  were  railing  at  the  sheik  for  wanting  to 
carry  us  around  to  the  other  side,  and  congratu- 
lating ourselves  upon  having  attempted  it  here» 
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when  we  camt  to  a  yawning  and  preci|»ioui 
ebasDiy  opening  its  horrid  jaws  almost  from  the 
▼ery  base  of  the  mountain.  From  the  distance  at 
which  we  had  marked  out  our  route,  the  inequali- 
ties of  surface  could  not  bo  distinguished,  but  bore 
it  was  quite  another  thing.  We  stood  on  the 
brink  of  the  chasm,  and  looked  at  each  other  in 
blank  amazement ;  and  at  a  long  distance,  as  they 
wound  along  the. base  of  the  mountain,  I  thought 
I  could  see  a  quiet  smile  of  derision  lighting  up  the 
grim  visages  of  my  Bedouin  companions.  We 
stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  looking  down 
into  its  deep  abyss,  like  the  spirits  df  the  departed 
lingering  on  the  shores  of  the  Styx,  vainly  wishing 
for  a  ferryman  to  carry  us  over,  and  our  case 
seemed  perfectly  hopeless  without  some  such  aid. 
But  the  days  when  genii  and  spirits  lent  their  kind 
assistance  to  the  sons  of  men  are  gone  ^  if  a  man 
finds  himself  in  a  ditch,  he  must  get  out  of  it  as 
well  as  he  can,  and  so  it  was  with  us  on  the  brink 
of  this  chasm.  Bad,  however,  as  was  our  pros*- 
pect  in  looking  forward,  we  had  not  yet  begun  to 
look  back ;  and  as  soon  as  we  saw  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  getting  over  it,  we  began  to  de* 
scend  ;  and  groping,  sliding,  jumping,  and  holding 
on  with  hands  and  feet,  we  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  gully ;  and,  after  aaotbor  hard  half  hour's  toil, 
were  resting  our  wearied  limbs  upon  the  opposite 
brink,  at  about  the  same  elevation  as  that  of  the 
place  from  which  we  had  started. 
This  success  encouraged  us;  and,  without  caring 
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or  lUttkiog  how  we  ihoold  cone  down  again,  w» 
kk  only  the  spirit  of  the  leaman'a  cry  to  the 
tremhling  sailor  boy,  **  Look  aloft,  you  lubber ;"  and 
looking  aloft,  we  saw,  through  a  snail  opening  be> 
fere  OS,  though  still  at  a  great  distance,  the  while 
dome  that  covered  the  tomb  of  the  first  high-priest 
of  Israel.    Again  with  stout  hearts  we  resamed 
our  ascent ;  but,  as  we  might  reasonably  have  sap- 
posed,  that  which  we  had  passed  was  not  the  only 
chasm  in  the  mountains.    What  had  appeared  to 
us  slight  inequalities  of  surface  we  found  great 
issures  and  openings,  presenting  themselves  be- 
fore us  in  qui<Jk  succession,  not,  indeed,  as  absolute 
and  insurmountable  barriers  to  farther  progress, 
hot  affording  us  only  the  encouragement  of  a  bare 
possibility  of  crossing  them.    The  whole  moun« 
tain,  from  its  base  to  its  summit,  was  rocky  and 
naked,  affi)rding  not  a  tree  or  bush  to  assist  us; 
and  all  that  we  had  to  hold  on  by  were  the  rough 
and  broken  corners  of  the  porous  sandstone  rocks, 
which  crumbled  in  our  hands  and  under  our  feet, 
and  more  than  once  put  us  in  danger  of  our  lives. 
Several  times,  after  desperate  exertion^  we  sat 
down  perfectly  discouraged  at  seeing  another  and 
another  chasm  before  us,  and  more  than  once  we 
were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  attempt,  think- 
ing it  impossible  to  advance  any  farther ;  but  we 
had  come  so  far,  and  taken  so  little  notice  of  our 
road,  that  it  was  almost  as  impossible  to  return; 
and  a  distant  and  accidental  glimpse  of  the  whitened 
dome  would  revive  our  courage,  and  stimulate  us 
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to  another  effort  Several  timea  I  roounted  on 
null's  ifaouldersi  and  with  hie  helping  reached  the 
top  of  a  precipitoui  or  overhanging  rocki  wherot 
lying  down  with  my  fiM»  over  the  brink,  I  took  up 
the  piatoktp  awordi,  du:.*  and  then  helped  him  up  in 
turn ;  sometimes,  again^  he  was  the  climber,  and 
my  shoulders  were  the  stepping-stone ;  and,  in  the 
rough  grasps  that  we  gave  each  other,  neither 
thought  of  the  relation  of  master  and  servant.  On 
the  sides  of  that  rugged  mountain,  so  desolate,  so 
completely  removed  from  the  world,  whose  diffi- 
«ttlt  ascent  had  been  attempted  by  few  human 
Ibotsteps  since  the  days  when  **  Moses  and  Aaron 
went  up  in  sight  of  all  the  congregation,'*  the  mat- 
ter and  the  man  lay  on  the  same  rock,  encounter* 
i^g  the  same  fatigues  and  dangers,  and  inspired  by 
the  same  hopes  and  fears.  My  dress  was  pcr« 
tknlarly  bad  for  the  occasion ;  for,  besides  the  en- 
cumbrance of  pistols  and  a  sword,  my  long  silk 
gown  and  kige  sleeves  were  a  great  annoyanooy 
as  I  wanted  every  moment  a  long  reach  of  the 
wm  and  full  play  of  the  legs ;  even  our  light  Turk- 
ish slippers  were  impediments  in  our  desperate 
scramble,  and  we  were  obliged  to  pull  them  oS^ 
for  the  better  hold  that  could  be  taken  with  the 
naked  feet 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  were  ascending 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moCintain ;  and  in  one  <^ 
our  pauses  to  breaithe,  when  about  half  way  up^ 
we  looked  back  upon  the  high  rampart  of  rocks 
that  enclosed  the  city  ofPetnt  and  <m  the  outside 
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of  (he  rock  we  i«w  the  facade  of  a  beautiful  tem- 
ple^  resembling  in  its   prominent   features,  bat 
seeming   larger  and   more   beautiful   than»  the 
Khasne  of  Pharaoh  opposite  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  city.    I  have  no  doubt  that  a  visit  to  that 
temple  would  have  abundantly  repaid  roe  for  the 
day  I  should  have  lost ;  for,  besides  its  architec- 
tural beauty,  it  would  have  been  curious  to  ex- 
amine,  and,  if  possible,  discover  why  it  was  con- 
structed,  standing  alone  outside  of  the  city,  and, 
as  it  appeared,  apart  from  every  thing  connected 
with  the  habitatiohs  of  the  Edomites*    But  as  yet 
we  had  work  enough  before  us.    Disencumbering 
ourselves  of  all  our  bseless  trappings,  shoes,  pistols, 
swords,  tobacco-pouch,  and  water-sack,  which  we 
tied  together  in  a  sash  and  the  roll' of  a  turban,  by 
dint  of  climbing,  pushing,  and  lifting  each  other, 
after  the  most  arduous  upward  scramble  I  ever 
accomplished,  we  attained  the  bald  and  hoaiy 
summit  of  the  mountain;  and,  before  we  had  time 
to  look  around,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  desola^ 
valley  of  El  Ghor,  our  attention  was  instantly  at- 
tracted  and  engrossed  by  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing  objects  in  the  world,  and  Paul  and  I  exclaimed 
at  the  same  moment,  "  The  Dead  Sea  P    Lying 
between  the  barren  mountains  of  Arabia  and  Ju- 
dea,  presenting  to  us  from  that  height  no  more 
than  a  small,  calm,  and  silvery  surface,  was  that 
mysterious  sea  which  rolled  its  dark  waters  over 
the  guilty  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  over 
whose  surface,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the 
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Arabs,  no  bird  can  iy,  and  in  whoae  waters  no  fish 
can  swim ;  constantly  receiving  in  its  greedy  bo^ 
som  the  whole  body  of  the  Jordani  but,  unlike  all 
other  waters,  sending  forth  no  tribute  to  the  ocean* 
A  new  idea  entered  my  mind.  I  would  follow  the 
desert  valley  of  El  Ghor  to'the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  along  whose  savage  borders  I  would  coast  to 
the  ruined  Jericho  and  the  hallowed  Jordan,  and 
search  in  its  deadly  waters  for  the  ruins  of  the 
doomed  and  blasted  cities^ 

If  I  had  never  stood  on  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai, 
I  should  say  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  desola- 
tion of  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor, 
its  most  striking  objects  being  the  dreary  and  ro^ 
ged  mountains  of  Seir,  bare  and  naked  of  trees  and 
verdure,  and  hefiving  their  lofty  summits  to  the 
skies,  as  if  in  a  vain  and  fruitless  effort  to  excel  the 
mighty  pile,  on  the  top  of  which  the  high-priest  of 
Israel  was  buried.  Before  me  was  a  land  of  bar^ 
renness  and  ruin— a  land  accursed  by  God,  and 
against  which  the  proi^iets  had  set  their  faces ;  the 
land  of  which  it  is  thus  written  in  the  book  of  life  t 
'^  Moreover,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me, 
saying.  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  against  Mount 
Seir,  and  prophesy  against  it,  and  say  unto  it.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  oh  Mount  Seir,  I  am 
against  thee^  and  I  will  stretch  out  mine  hand 
against  thee,  and  I  will  make  thee  most  desolate* 
I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  and  thou  shalt  be  deso* 
late;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  (  am  the  Lord.  Be- 
cause thou  hast  had  a  perpetual  hatred,  and  hast 
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ibed  the  blood  ef  the  children  of  Israel  by  theforee 
of  the  sword  in  the  time  of  their  calamity,  ia  the 
time  that  their  iniqutty  had  an  end :  Therefore,  as 
I  live»  saith  the  Lord  God»  I  mil  prepare  thee  unto 
Mood,  and  blood  shall  pursue  thee :  sith  thou  hast 
not  hated  blood,  even  blood  shall  pursue  thee. 
Thos  will  I  make  Mount  Seir  most  desolate,  and 
cut  off  from  it  him  that  passelh  out  and  him  that 
returneth.  And  I  will  fiU  his  mountains  with  faia 
slain  men :  in  thy  hills,  and  in  thy  yalleys,  and  in 
all  thy  rivers  rfiall  they  fail  that  are  slain  with  te 
sword.  I  will  make  thee  perpetual  desolations, 
and  thy  cities  shall  not  return:  and  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord.'* 

The  Bible  aocouot  of  the  death  of  Aaron  ia— 
*^  And  the  children  of  Israel,  ev^n  the  whole  eon* 
grcgation,  joomeyed  from  Kadesh,  and  came  nolo 
Mount  Hor.  And  the  Lord  spake  unio  Meaet 
and  Aanm  ia  Mount  Hor,  by  the  coast  of  the 
land  of  Edom,  saying,  Aaron  shall  be  gatheied 
unto  his  people :  for  he  shall  not  enter  into  the  land 
which  I  have  given  onto  the  children  of  Israel,  be* 
cause  ye  rebelled  against  my  word  at  the  water  of 
Meribah.  Take  Aaron  and  Eleazer  his  son,  and 
bring  them  up  unto  Mount  Hor ;  and  strip  Aaron 
of  his  garments,  and  put  them  upon  Eleaser  his 
son :  and  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people, 
and  shall  die  there.  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord 
eommanded :  and  they  went  up  into  Mount  Hor, 
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in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation.  And  Moses 
stripped  Aaron  of  his  garments,  and  put  them  upon 
Eleazer  his  son ;  and  Aaron  died  there  in  the  top 
of  the  mount :  and  Moses  and  Eleazer  came  down 
from  the  mount.  And  when  all  the  congregation 
saw  that  Aaron  was  dead,  they  mourned  for  Aaron 
thirty  days,  even  all  the  house  of  Israel.*^ 

On  the  very  **top  of  the  mount,"  reverenced 
alike  by  Mussulmans  and  Ghristianst  is  the  tomb 
of  Aaron.  The  building  is  about  thirty  feet  square, 
containing  a  single  chamber ;  in  front  of  the  door 
is  a  tombstone,  in  form  like  the  oblong  slabs  in  our 
churchyards,  but  larger  and  higher ;  the  top  rather 
larger  than  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  a  ragged 
pall  of  faded  red  cotton  in  shreds  and  patches.  At 
its  head  stood  a  high  round  stone,  on  which  the 
Mussulman  offers  his  sacrifices.  The  stone  was 
blackened  with  smoke ;  stains  of  blood  and  frag- 
ments of  burnt  brush  were  still  about  it ;  all  was 
ready  but  the  victim  ;  and  when  I  saw  the  reality 
of  the  preparations,  I  was  very  well  satisfied  to 
have  avoided  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the 
Mussulman  custom.  A  few  ostrich  eggs,  the  usual 
ornaments  of  a  mosque,  were  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  the  rest  of  the  chamber  was  perfectly 
bare.  After  going  out,  and  from  the  very  top  of 
the  tomb  surveying  again  and  again  the  desolate 
and  dreary  scene  that  presented  itself  on  every 
side,  always  terminating  with  the  distant  view  of 
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te  Dead  flea,  I  retorned  within ;  and  examining^ 
Qiioe  more  the  tomb  and  the  altar^  walked  care- 
fully around  the  chamber.    There  was  no  light  ex- 
cept what  came  from  the  door  ;  and,  in  gropiiig  in 
the  extreme  corner  on  one  side,  my  foot  descended 
into  an  aperture  in  the  floor.    I  put  it  down  care- 
fully, and  found  a  step,  then  anoUier,  and  another, 
evident^  a  staircase  leading  to  a  chamber  below. 
I  went  down  till  my  head  was  on  the  level  of  the 
iBoor,  but  could  see  nothing ;  all  was  dark,  and  I 
called  to  Paul  to  strike  a  light    Moat  provokingly 
he  had  no  materials  with  him.    He  generally  car- 
ried a  flint  and  steel  for  lighting  his  pipe  with ;  but 
now,  when  I  most  wanted  it.,  he  had  none.    I  went 
back  to  the  staircase,  and  descending  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steps,  attempted  to  make  out  what  the 
place  might  be  ;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible.    I 
could  not  see  even  the  steps  on  which  I  stood.    I 
again  came  out»  and  made  Paul  search  in  all  his 
pockets  for  the  steel  and  flint.    My  curiosity  in- 
creased with  the  difficulty  of  gratifying  it ;  and  in 
a  little  while,  when  the  thing  seemed  to  be  utterly 
impossible,  with  this  hole  unexplored,  Petra,  Mount 
Hor,  and  the  Dead  Sea»  appeared  to  lose  half  their 
interest.    I  ran  up  and  down  the  steps,  inside  and 
out,  abused  PauU  and  struck  stones  together  in  the 
hope  of  eliciting  a  spark ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.   J 
was  in  an  agony  of  despair,  when  suddenly  I  found 
xnyself  grasping  the  handle  of  my  pistoU    A  light 
broke  suddenly  upon  mc.    A  pile  of  dry  brush  and 
cotton  rags  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  sacrificial  altar ;  1 
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fifed  my  pistol  into  it,  gare  one  puff,  and  the  whob 
mass  was  in  a  blajoe.  Each  seiaed  a  iiurning 
brand,  and  we  descended*  At  the  foot  of  the  stepa 
was  a  narrow  chamber,  at  the  other  end  an  iron 
gratiog,  opening  in  the  middle,  and  behind  the  gra- 
ting a  tomb  cut  in  the  naked  rock,  guarded  and 
reverenced  as  the  tomb  of  Aaron*  I  tore  aside 
the  rusty  grating,  and  thrusting  in  my  arm  up  to 
the  shoulders,  touched  the  hallowed  spot.  The 
rocks  and  mountains  wbre  echoing  the  dischai^ 
of  my  pistol,  like  peals  of  crashing  thuuder;  and 
while,  with  the  burning  brand  in  one  hand,  I  was 
thrusting  the  other  throiigh  the  gratiag,  the  deaf^ 
ening  reverberations  seemed  to  rebuke  me  for  an 
act  of  sacrilege,  and  I  rushed  up  the  steps  like  a 
guilty  and  fear«strudL  mminal.  Suddenly  I  heard 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  fiuick  and  irregu- 
lar discharge  of  firearms,  which  again  resounded 
in  loud  echoes  through  the  mountains.  It  was  far 
from  my  desire  that  the  tMgoted  Mussulmans 
should  come  upon  me  and  find  ne  with  my  pistol 
still  smoking  in  my  hand,  and  the  brush  still  burn*^ 
ing  in  the  tomb  of  the  prophet ;  and  tearing  off  a 
piece  of  the  ragged  pall,  we  hurried  from  the  place 
and  dashed  down  the  mountain  on  the  opposite 
side^  with  a  speed  and  recklessness  that  only  fiuur 
could  give.  If  there  was  room  for  question  be-^ 
tween  a  scramble  or  a  jump,  we  gave  the  jump  ^ 
and,  when  we  could  not  jump,  our  shoes  were  off' 
in  a  moment,  one  leaned  over  the  brow  of  the  pre- 
cipice, and  gave  the  other  his  hand,  and  down  wft 
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went,  alfowing  aothiog  to  stop  usw  Ooce  for  a  mo* 
Bieot  we  were  at  a  loss ;  but  Piautt  who,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  one  successful  leap  after  another,  had 
become  amaziugly  confident,  saw  a  stream  of  wa- 
ter, and  made  for  it  with  the  glorious  boast  that 
where  water  descended  we  could ;  and  the  sag- 
gestion  proved  correct,  although  the  water  feond 
much  less  difficulty  in  getting  down  than  we  did. 
In  short,  after  an  ascent  the  most  toilsome,  and  a 
descent  the  moat  hair-brained  and  perilous  it  was 
ever  my  fortune  to  accomplish,  m  about  half  an 
hoar  we  were  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  but  still 
hurrymg  on  to  join  our  escort 

We  had  only  to  cross  a  little  valley  to  reach  the 
regular  cameKtrack,  when  we  saw  from  behind  a 
■lightly  elevated  range  of  rocks  the  head  and  long 
neck  of  a  dromedary  ^  a  BeUouin  was  on  his  back, 
but,  ridiog  sideway,  did  not  see  us.  Another  came, 
and  another,  and  another^  then  two  or  three,  and, 
finally,  half  a  doaen  at  a  time,  the  blackest,  grim- 
mest, and  ugliest  vagabonds  I  had  ever  yet  seen. 
A  moment  before  Paul  and  I  had  both  complained  ef 
fatigue,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  the  sight  of  these 
honest  men  revived  us ;  any  one  seeing  the  mai^ 
aer  in  which  we  scoured  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  would  have  thought  that  all  our  con- 
sciousness was  in  our  legs.  The  course  we  were 
pursuing  when  we  first  saw  them  would  have 
brought  us  on  the  regular  camel-track,  a  little  ia 
advance  of  them,  but  now  our  feet  seemed  to  cKog 
to  the  sidea  of  the  mountain.    Wewepe  in  a  bu* 
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mow  for  almoft  calling  on  the  rocks  to  fall  upon 
us  and  cover  us;  and  if  there  had  been  a  good 
dodging-place,  I  am  afraid  I  should  here  have  to 
say  that  we  had  taken  advantage  of  it,  until 
the  very  unwelcome  caravan  passed  by ;  but  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country,  whether  on  mou»^ 
tain  side  or  in  valley's  depth,  was  bare  and  naked 
as  a  floor;  there  was  not  a  bush  to  obstruct  tbe 
Yiew ;  and  soon  we  stood  revealed  to  these  ua* 
pleasant  witnesses  of  our  agility.  They  all  shouted 
lo  us  at  once ;  ai^d  we  returned  the  salute,  looking 
at  them  over  our  shoulders,  but  pushing  on  as  fast 
as  we  could  walk*  In  civilized  society,  our  course 
of  proceeding  would  have  been  considered  a  de* 
eided  cut;  but  tbe  unmannerly  savages  did  not 
know  when  they  received  a  civil  cut,  and  were 
bent  on  cultivating  our  acquaintance.  With  a 
loud  shout,  slipping  off  their  camels  and  whipping 
up  their  dfomedaries,  they  left  the  track,  and 
dashed  across  the  valley  to  intercept  us.  I  told 
Paul  that  it  was  all  over,  and  now  we  must  brasen 
it  out ;  and  we  had  just  time  to  turn  around  and 
reconnoitre  for  a  moment,  before  we  were  almost 
Irodden  under  foot  by  their  dromedaries. 

With  tbe  accounts  that  we  had  read  and  heard 
of  these  Bedouins,  it  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  fall 
into  their  hands  alone ;  and  without  the  protection 
of  the  sheik  we  had  reason  to  apprehend  bad  treat* 
raent  We  were  on  a  rising  ground  ;  and  as  thejr 
came  bounding  towards  us,  I  had  time  to  remark 
that  theze  waa  not  a  gun  or  pistol  among  them; 
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but  every  one,  old  and  young,  big  and  little,  earned 
an  enormoui  aword  slung  over  hit  back,  the  hilt 
coming  up  towards  the  left  shoulder ;.  and  in  his 
hand  a  large  club,  with  a  knot  at  the  end  as  lax^ 
as  a  doubled  fist  Though  I  had  no  idea  of  ma- 
king  any  resistance,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  feel 
that  they  might  have  some  respect  for  our  fire- 
arms ;  as  evea  a  Bedouin's  logic  can  teach  him, 
that  though  a  gun  or  pistol  can  kill  but  one, 
no  man  in  a  crowd  can  tell  but  that  be  may  be 
that  one.  Our  armory,  however,  was  not  in  the 
best  condition  for  immediate  use.  I  had  fired  one 
of  my  pistols  in  Ae  tomb  of  Aaron,  and  lost  the 
tint  of  the  other ;  and  Paul  had  burst  the  priming 
cap  on  one  of  his  barrels,  and  the  other  was 
charged  with  Urd-shot 

It  seemed  tfiot  (here  was  nothing  hostile  in  their 
Intentions  i  (or  though  they  came  upon  us  with  a 
wild  and  clamorous  shout)  their  dark  eyes  ap- 
peared to  sparkle  with  delight  as  they  shook  us  by 
the  hand,  aiid  their  tumultuous  greeting,  to  compare 
small  things  with  great,  reminded  me  of  the  wild 
welcome  which  the  Arabs  of  Saladin  gave  to  the 
Ktter  of  tlie  Queen  of  England,  when  approaching 
the  Diamond  of  the  Desert  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Nevertheless,  I  looked  suspiciously 
upon  all  their  demonstrations  of  good-will ;  and, 
though  I  returned  all  their  greetings,  even  to  the 
kiss  on  their  black  faces,  1  would  rather  have  been 
looking  at  them  through  the  bars  of  an  iron  grating. 
But  Pad  behaved  like  a  hero;  although  he  was  a 
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mpreme  coward,  and  admitted  it  himself.*  I  knew 
that  everything  depended  upon  him ;  but  they  had 
come  upon  us  in  such  a  hurry,  and  so  few  words 
had  passed  between  us,  that  I  had  no  idea  how  be 
stood  affected.  His  first  words  reassured  me ;  and 
really,  if  he  had  passed  all  his  life  in  taming  Be- 
douins, be  could  not  have  conducted  himself  more 
gailantly  or  sensibly.  He  shook  hands  with  one, 
took  a  pipe  from  die  mouth  of  another,  kicked  the 
dromedary  of  a  third,  and  patted  his  ownex  on  the 
back,  smoking,  laughing,  and  talking  all  the  time, 
riling  the  changes  upon  the  Sheik  El  Alouin,  Ha- 
beeb  Eflfendii  and  Abdel  Hasis.  I  knew  that  he  was 
lying  from  his  remarkable  amplitude  of  words,  and 
from  bis  constantly  mixing  up  Abdel  Hasis  (my^ 
self)  with  the  Habeeb  Effendi,  the  prime  minister 
of  the  pacha ;  but  he  was  going  on  so  smoothly  that 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  stop  him ;  and  besidea,  I 
thought  he  was  playing  for  himself  as  well  as  for 
me,  and  I  had  no  right  to  put  bim  in  danger  by  in* 
terfering.  At  length,  all  talking  together,  and 
Paul's  voice  rising  above  the  rest,  in  force  as  weM 
as  frequency,  we  returned  to  the  track,  and  pro* 
eeeded  forward  in  a  body  to  find  the  sheik. 

*  Paars  explanation  of  hia  cowardice  waa  aomewhat  remarka- 
ble, and  periiapa  Teraciooa.  He  said  that  be  waa  bj  nature  braTO 
enough,  but  that,  when  traTelliDgin  Syria,  about  three  yeara  before^ 
with  Mr.  Wellesley— a  natural  son  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington — their 
party  waa  stopped  by  Arabs,  and  their  two  kerraabea,  without  any 
parley,  raiaed  their  muskets  and  shot  two  of  the  poor  sarages  dead 
before  hia  face ;  which  had  auch  an  effect  upon  his  nerf  es  that  he 
had  never  since  been  «Ue  to  annunoa  upt  any  apark  of  eooiaga  wk 
time  of  dai^gar. 
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Not  to  be  too  bearj  oa  Paul  fat  the  little ' 
deriogs  of  bii  toagoe,  I  will  barely  roentioa  mdi 
as  he  retnembexed  faimseir.  Begiooiiig  with  a  sol* 
enui  assurance  that  we  had  not  been  in  Wady 
Moussa  or  Petra  (for  this  was  his  cardinal  point), 
he  affirmed  that  I  was  a  Turic  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  tomb  of  Aaron  under  a  vow ;  and  that  when 
Sheik  El  Alooin  was  at  Cairo,  the  Habeeb  Eflfendi 
had  taken  me  to  the  sheik's  tent,  and  bad  told  him 
to  conduct  me  to  Djebel  Haroun,or  Mount  Hor,  and 
from  thence  to  Hebron  (Kbalil),  and  that,  if  I  ar- 
rired  in  safety,  he,  the  Habeeb  Effendi,  would  pay 
him  well  for  it  We  went  on  very  well  for  a  little 
while ;  bat  by-and-by  the  Bedouins  began  talking 
earnestly  among  themselves,  and  a  fine  wicked- 
looking  boy  leaning  down  from  the  hump  of  his 
bare-backed  dromedary,  with  sparkling  eyes  thrust 
out  his  hand  and  whispered  bucksheesh;  an  old 
dried-up  man  echoed  it  in  a  hoarse  voice  directly  in 
my  ears ;  and  one  after  another  joined  in,  till  the 
whole  party,  with  their  deep-toned  gutturals,  were 
croaking  the  odious  and  ominous  demand  that  gra- 
ted harshly  on  my  nerves.  Their  black  eyes  were 
turned  upon  me  with  a  keen  and  eager  bright- 
ness ;  the  harsh  cry  was  growing  louder  every  mo- 
ment ;  and  I  had  already  congratulated  myself  upon 
having  very  little  about  my  person,  and  Paul  was 
looking  over  his  shoulders,  and  flourishing  the  Ha- 
beeb Effendi  and  the  Sheik  El  Alouin  with  as  loud 
a  voice  as  ever,  but  evidently  with  a  fainting  heart ; 
bucksheeshf  bucksheesh,  bucksheesh  was  drowa^ 
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ii^  every  other  noifle,  when  a  sudden  turn  in  the 
road  brought  us  upon  the  sheik  and  his  attendants* 
The  whole  party  were  in  confusion  ^  some  were 
descending  the  bare  side*  of  the  mountains^  others 
were  coining  down  with  their  dromedaries  upon  a 
full  run ;  the  dieik's  brother,  oo  my  horse,  was  gal- 
loping along  the  base ;  and  the  sheik  himself,  with 
his  long  red  dress  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  his 
apear  poised  in  the  air,  was  dashing  full  speed 
norofls  the  plain*    AH  seemed  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  us  at  the  same  moment ;  and  at  the  same  rkh 
ment  all  slopped.    The  sheik  stood  for  a  little 
qBce»  as  if  astonisbed  and  confounded  at  seeing 
us  attended  by  such  an  escort ;  and  then  spurring 
agaia  his  fiery  horse,  moved  a  few  paces  towards 
us»  and  dismounting,  struck  his  spear  in  the  sand, 
and  waited  to  receive  ns.    The  men  came  in  from 
all  quarters ;  and,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  all 
had  gathered  around  the  spear.    The  sheik  seemed 
more  alanaed  than  any  of  us,  and  Paul  said  he 
turned  perfectly  green.    He  had  heard  the  report 
of  the  pistol,  which  had  given  him  much  uneasi- 
ness; the  men  had  answered,  and  scattered  them- 
selves abroad  in  search  of  ua ;  and  now  seeing  us 
come  up  in  the  midst  of  such  a  horde  of  Bedouins, 
he  supposed  that  we  had  opened  an  account  which 
could  only  be  settled  with  blood. 

The  spirit  of  lying  seemed  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  us.  Thinking  k  would  not  be  particu- 
larly acceptable  to  my  pious  friends  to  hear  that  I 
had  been  shooting  in  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  I  told  Paul 
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to  say  that  we  had  shot  at  a  partridge.  Eyen  he* 
fore  saluting  the  strangers,  with  a  hurried  voice  and 
quivering  Up,  the  sheik  asked  the  cause  of  our 
firing ;  and  when  Paul  tdd  him,  according  to  my 
instructions,  that  the  cause  was  merely  a  simple 
bird,  he  was  evidently  relieved,  although,  unable 
to  master  his  emotion,  he  muttered,*^  Cursed  be  the 
partridge,  and  cursed  the  gun,  and  cursed  the  hand 
that  fired  it"  He  then  saluted  our  new  eompan^ 
ions,  and  all  sat  down  around  his  long  spear  to 
smoke  and  drink  coflfee.  I  withdrew  a  little  apart 
from  them,  and  threw  myself  on  the  ground,  and 
then  began  to  suffer  severely  from  a  pain  which,  in 
my  constant  excitement  sinee  the  cause  of  it  oc* 
curred,  I  had  not  felt  The  pistol  which  I  fired  in 
the  tomb  had  been  charged  by  Paul  with  two 
balls,  and  powder  enough  for  a  musket ;  and,  in  the 
firing,  it  recoiled  with  such  force  as  to  lay  open  the 
back  of  my  hand  to  the  bone.  While  I  was  bind* 
ing  it  up  as  well  as  I  could,  the  sheik  was  taking 
care  that  I  should  not  suffer  from  my  withdrawal. 
I  have  mentioned  Paul's  lying  humour,  and  my 
own  tendency  that  way  ;  but  the  sheik  cast  all  our 
doings  in  the  shade ;  and  particularly,  as  if  it  had 
been  concerted  beforehand,  he  averred  most  sol- 
emnly, and  with  the  most  determined  look  of  truth 
imaginable,  that  we  had  not  been  in  Wady  Mous- 
sa;  that  I  was  a  Turk  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount 
Hor;  that  when  he  was  in  Cairo  waiting  for  the 
caravan  of  pilgrims,  the  pacha  sent  the  Habeeb  Ei- 
fendi  to  conduct  him  to  the  citadel,  whither  he  went 
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mod  twmi  me  •ttting  on  the  (Grm  by  tte  nde  of 
tile  padiat  tbtt  the  pacha  iock  me  by  the  hand, 
Cdd  him  that  I  was  hit  (the  paoha'a)  partieidar 
irieocH  oad  that  he,  Sheik  £i  Alooie,  mast  coiiduot 
me  first  to  Mount  Hor»  and  then  to  Khalil  or  He* 
broDy  and  that  he  had  given  his  head  lo  Moham* 
tned  Aly  for  my  safety^  Pan!  waa  constantly 
moving  between  me  and  the  group  around  the 
•pear,  and  advising  me  of  the  progress  of  affiursf 
and  when  I  heard  who  I  was,  and  of  my  intimacy 
widk  the  pacha,  thinking  that  it  was  net  exactly  the 
Ihii^  for  the  particular  friend  of  the  Vioeroy  of 
Bgjrpt  to  be  sprawling  on  the  sand,  I  got  upi  and> 
finr  the  credit  of  my  friend,  put  myself  rather  more 
«pen  my  dignity.  We  remained  here  half  an 
bo«r,  when,  seeing  that  matters  became  no  worse^ 
I  took  it  fisr  granted  that  they  were  better ;  am^ 
«fter  moving  abbot  a  little,  I  began  to  amoge  the 
■addle  of  my  horse ;  and,  by-and-by,  as  a  sort  af 
deekration  of  independence,  I  told  them  that  I 
woidd  ride  on  slowly,  and  they  could  fellow  at  their 
convenienee*  The  sheik  remained  to  settle  with 
any  new  friends.  They  were  a  caravan  beloi^ng 
to  the  BI  Alouitt  tribe,  from  the  tents  at  the  mouth 
of  the  entrance  to  Petra,  now  on  their  way  to 
Gasa ;  and  the  sheik  got  rid  of  them  by  paying 
tlKm  somethmg,  and  assuring  Uiem  that  we  had 
not  been  in  Petnu 

Early  in  the  aflemoon  a  favourite  camel  was 
taken  sck,  stumbled,  and  fell ;  and  we  turned  aside 
WBong  the  mountainst  where  we  were  compieleiy 
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liiddM  from  the  view  of  mny  paitiog  BedouiiiflE. 
The  camel  beloaged  to  a  former  female  alave  of 
the  sheiky  whom  he  had  manumitted  and  married 
to  **  his  bla«k»"  and  to  whom  he  had  given  a  tent  and 
this  camel  as  a  dowry.  He  had  been  very  anx- 
ions  to  get  away  as  far  as  possible  from  Wady 
Moassa  that  night ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  accident 
happened,  with  the  expression  always  uppennosi 
in  the  mouth  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  ^'  God 
wills  it,"  he  began  to  doctor  the  animal.  It  was 
strange  to  be  brought  into  such  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  disciples  of  fatalism.  If  we  did  not 
reach  the  point  we  were  aiming  at,  God  willed  it ; 
if  it  rained,  God  willed  it;  and  I  suppose  that  if 
they  had  happened  to  lay  their  black  hands  upon 
my  throat,  and  strip  me  of  every  thiQJ  I  possesaed, 
they  would  have  piously  raised  their  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  cried,  ^  God  willed  it''  I  remember 
Mr.  Wolf,  the  converted  Jew  missionary,  told  me 
an  anecdote  illustrating  most  strilungly  the  opera- 
tion of  this  fatalist  creeds  He  was  in  Aleppo  do- 
ring  an  earthquake,  and  saw  two  Turks  mnoking 
their  pipes  at  the  base  of  a  house  then  tottering 
and  ready  to  falU  He  cried  out  to  ihom  and 
warned  them  of  their  peril ;  but  they  turned  their 
eyes  to  the  impending  danger,  and  crying,  **  Allah 
el  Allah,  God  is  merciful,"  were  buried  under  the 
ruins. 

It  was  not  more  than  four  o'clock  when  we 
pitched  our  tent.  The  Arabs  all  came  under 
the  shade  to  talk  more  at  ease  about  our  aa- 
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cent  of  Mount  Hor,  and  our  adventure  with  tha 
Bedouint  of  Wady  Moussa ;  and  wishing  to  show 
tbem  that  we  Christians  conceived  ourselves  to 
Ittve  some  rights  and  interest  in  AaroD«  I  read  to 
them,  and  Paul  explained,  the  verses  in  the  Bible 
reeording  his  death  and  burial  on  the  mountauL 
They  were  astonished  and  confounded  at  finding 
any  thing  about  him  in  a  book;  records  of  travel 
being  entirely  unknown  to  them,  and  books,  fliere^ 
fore,  regarded  as  of  unquestionable  veracity.  The 
unbeliever  of  the  previous  night»  however,  was 
now  as  obstinate  as  if  he  had  come  from  the  banka 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  He  still  contended  that  the 
great  high-priest  of  the  Jews  was  a  true  follower 
of  the  Prophet ;  and  I  at  last  accommodated  the 
matter  by  allowing  that  he  was  not  a  Christian. 

That  evening  Paul  and  the  sheik  had  a  long  and 
curious  conversation.  After  supper,  and  over 
their  pipes  and  coffee,  the  sheik  asked  him,  as  a 
brother,  why  we  had  come  to  that  old  city,  Wady 
Moussa,  so  long  a  journey  through  the  desert, 
spending  so  much  money;  and  when  Paul  told 
bim  it  was  to  see  the  ruins,  he  took  the  pipe  from 
bis  mouth,  and  said,  **  That  will  do  very  well  bo- 
fore  the  world ;  but,  between  ourselves,  there  is 
something  else ;"  and  when  Paul  persisted  in  it, 
the  sheik  said  to  him,  ^' Swear  by  your  Grod  that 
you  do  not  come  here  to  search  for  treasure  f  and 
when  Paul  had  sworn  by  his  God,  the  sheik  rose, 
and  pointing  to  his  brother  as  the  very  acme  of 
honesty  and  truth,  said,  after  a  moments  besila- 
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kad  sworn  it  No,'^he€OBtiBiie«l,''theEjiiropeafl» 
ue  (w^oDokig  to  spend  tbeir  imney  ia  looUi^ 
at  old  ftooea^  I  kaow  there  ia  tueaauie  in  Wndy 
Monisa  i  1  have  dug  for  xt«aad  I  noean  to  dig  for  it 
again  f  and  than  again  he  asked  F^ul  wbedmr  ha 
had  discoveted  aoy»  and  where ;  telloig  him  that 
he  would  aid  in  r^oftoviog  il^  without  letting  any 
of  the  psat  of  the  tribe  know  any  thing,  of  th^ 
awattev^ 
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VaOejr  •f  El  Gbor.— PropbMiM  igminsk  Edami— TIm  SbeikV 
Treacherjr. — ^An  Explosion. — ^Penonnel  of  the  Arabs. — Ann' 
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i    Death  of  a  Camel.— The  Desert  Honee;—N«tire  Mr. 

EabiiT  in  the  moramg  we  coDtinued  our  detoeal 
down  the  mountain.  Every  tmm  was  preaentiDg- 
us  with  a  new  view  of  wild,  barren,  and  desolate 
scenery ;  and  yet  frequentl/t  in  little  spots  watered 
by  die  mountain  streams,  we  saw  shrubs,  and 
patches  oi  green  grass,  and  odoriferous  bushes. 
At  about  nine  o'doek  we  wereagain  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Seir,  again  momog  along  the 
great  d^erl  vaHey  of  El  Gfaor ;  andagain  I  saw,.in 
imagination,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  valley,  that 
mystwious  sea  which  I  had  fissi  looked  upon  fvooi 
the  summit  of  Mount  Hon  I  had  spoken  to  the 
sheik  before^  and  again  I  tried  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  follow  the  valley  directly  to  its  shores ;  but  he 
told  me,  as  before,  that  he  had  never  travelled  that 
road,  and  the  Bedouins  (whom  he  had  last  night  do* 
dared  to  be  total  strangers)  were  deadly  enemies 
of  his  tribe ;  in  short,  it  was  impossible  to  prevail 
upon  him ;  and,  as  I  found  afterward,,  it  would 
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hare  been  phyiically  impoMible  to  prooeed  aloi^g 
the  mountaiDoas  borden  of  the  eea. 

We  pursued  the  route  which  I  had  ocigioallj 
eontemplated,  through  the  land  of  Idumea.  In  re- 
gard to  this  part  of  my  journey  I  wish  to  be  par- 
ticularly understood.  Three  different  parties,  at 
different  times  and  under  difibrcot  circumstances, 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  years  from  its  discov- 
ery by  Burckhardty  had  entered  the  eity  of  Petra, 
but  not  one  of  them  had  passed  through  the  land 
of  JdumM.  The  route  of  the  two  EogUshosea  and 
Italian  before  referred  to  was  not  precisely  known ; 
mAf  wilb  the  cxeeptbn  of  tfcsse  three,  I  wm^  the 
first  tsaveller  who  had  ever  ajttempted  to  pan 
throvghi  the  doomed  and  bKgfatedEdmk.  In  wry 
triilb^  tbe  pnqihecy  of  Isaiah,  *  None  riiall  put 
tbnsugh  it  for  ever  and  ever,**  seened  in  a  state  of 
literal  fulfilment  And  now,  without  considering 
thai  I  waa  perhaps  hiaving  tbe  maJedielioD  of 
Heaven,  but  stinudated  by  the  interest  of  associa* 
tioQS  eoaoected  virith  the  denounced  legicMv  and 
tha  exciienieni  of  travellii^  over  a  new  and  vn* 
beaten  track,  I  waa  again  movii^  along  the  deaert 
Wiley  of  El  GhoE. 

In  liw  pBeseol  state  of  Ae  worM,  it  iaaa  nnuaaial 
thmg  to  travel  a  road  ovev  which  h wdrads  have  not 
passed  befofe«  Europe,  Asia^  aad  even  the  sanda  of 
Africa,  have  beenoverrun  aad  trodden  down  by  the 
JMi  of  traveliera ;  but  in  tbe  land  of  Idumea,  the  old- 
est GOODtsy  in.  tbe  world,  the  aspect  of  every  thing 
it  new  and  8ti«i^»  and  the  vcay  sands  you  tread 
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on  have  mver  been  trodden  by  the  feet  of  civfl* 
ized  kumaa  leings*  The  Bedouin  Foama  o^er 
them  like  the  Indian  on  our  native  prairies.  The 
road  along  which  the  stranger  journeys  was  far 
better  known  in  the  days  of  David  and  Sdomon 
than  it  is  now  i  and  when  he  tirea  with  the  con* 
ternplation  of  barrenness  and  ruio»  he  n»ay  take 
the  BiUe  in  his  hand^nnd  vead  what  Edom  wa«» 
and  how  God,  by  the  mouth  of  liis  prophetSi  cursed 
iU  and  see  with  hie  own  eyes  whether  God's 
words  be  true.  ^  Also  Edom  shall  be  a  desola^ 
tion:  every  one  that  goeth  by  it  shall  be  aslon* 
ishedy  and  shall  hisa  at  all  the  plagues  thereof.  Aa 
in  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the 
ne^bboor  ckies  thereof,  saith  tbo  Lord,  no  man 
shall  abide  therci  neither  shall  a  son  of  man  dwell 
in  it  Therefore  liear  the  counsel  of  the  Lord, 
that  he  hath  taken  against  Edom ;  and  his  por« 
poses  that  he  hath  purposed  against  the  ihhabi* 
tnnta  of  Teman  i  aareiy  the  least  of  the  flock  shall 
draw  them  out  i  surely  he  shall  make  their  habita- 
tions desolate  with  them^  The  earth  is  moved^  at 
the  noise  of  their  fall»  at  the  cry,  the  noise  thereof 
was  heard  in  the  Red  Sea.*"*  And  again.  '*  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God:  Because  thai  Edom  hath 
dealt  against  the  house  of  Judah  by  taking  ven* 
geance,  and  hath  greatly  oflended,  and  revenged 
himeelf  upon  them ;  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,.  I  will  also  stretch  out  mine  iiand   upon 
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Edom,  and  will  cot  off  man  and  beast  fiom  it ; 
and  I  will  make  it  desolate  from  Teman.*^  **£dbin 
fliiaU  be  a  desolate  wilderne§8."t  "For  three 
transgrcstiont  of  Edom,  and  for  four,  I  w9l  not 
turn  away  the  panishment  thereof«"|  ^  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  Grod  concerning  Edom ;  Behold,  I  hare 
made  thee  small  among  the  heathen:  thoo  art 
greatly  despised.  The  pride  of  thine  heart  hath 
deceived  thee,  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocky  whose  habitation  is  high ;  that  saith  in 
his  hearty  Who  shall  bring  me  down  to  the  groond  t 
Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagte,  and  though 
thoa  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars,  thence  will  I 
bring  thee  down,  saith  the  Lord.  Shall  I  not  in 
that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  even  destroy  the  wise 
men  ont  of  Edom,  and  nnderstandtng  out  of  Ae 
mount  of  Esau  T  And  thy  m^hty  men,  oh  Teman, 
shall  be  dismayed,  to  the  end  that  every  one  of  the 
mount  of  Esau  may  be  cut  off  by  slaughter.''^ 

All  that  day  the  sheik  was  particularly  disagroe- 
able.  He  was  constantly  talking  of  the  favouraUe 
drcumstanees  under  which  I  had  seen  Petra^  the 
bad  character  of  the  Bedouins,  his  devotion  to  me, 
and  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Laborde  and  Abdel 
Hag.  Ever  since  we  started,  one  of  his  standing 
subjects  of  conversation  with  Paul  had  been  what 
he  expected  from  me ;  and  to-day  he  pressed  him 
particularly,  to  learn  how  much  money  I  had 
brought  with  me.    In  the  evening  he  came  to  nof 
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trat.  He  w»s  in  Ibe  habit  of  cooiiag  m  everf 
evemog ;  and,.  Ihoogfa  I  did  not  like  bkOf  I  was  m 
the  habit  d*  talking  with  him ;  and,  acoordmg  to  tho 
Arab  cttstoin»  I  always  asked  him  to  lake  a  shato 
of  my  meal.  la  general,  appease  the  stomaehi  anA 
yoa  gain  the  heart  of  the  Arab ;  but  the  viscera  of 
my  sheik  were  of  impenetrable  toqgbaess.  They 
produced  none  of  that  delicious  reposoi  that  '*  peaoo 
on  earthy  and  good-^i  towards  all  men*'  spurit^ 
which  comes  over  an  honest  man  after  dinnef  •  *^  A 
child  might  play  with  me^  said  the  good«hearted 
son  of  Erin,  as  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair 
after  dinner ;  but  k  was  not  so  with  my  sheiL. 
While  he  was  eating  my  bread,  he  was  plotting 
against  me.  I  had  smoked  my  pipe,  and  was  ly* 
]0g  on  my  mat  readiogi  while  a  long  conversation 
was  going  on  between  him  and  P^u},  and  my  sna* 
picions  were  aroused ;  for»  on  the  part  of  the  sheik> 
k  was  carried  on  in  a  lo.w  whisper.  Though  ha 
knew  I  could  not  understand  a  word,  he  had  the  ii^ 
definite  fear  that  indicates  a  guilty  intention ;  and^ 
as  I  looked  op  occasiooally  from  my  book,  I  saw 
h'ls  keen  and  cunning  eyes  turned  towards  me,  and 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  they  met  mine.  He  re* 
maioed  there  more  than  an  hour,.  coDversiog  in  the 
same  low  whisper;  I,  meanwhile,  watching  hie 
looks  from  time  to  time  i  and  when  he  had  gone, 
I  asked  what  it  all  meant  At  first  Pad  hesitated, 
but  finally  said  that  it  was  the  old  story  about  Ab- 
del  Hag^s  generosity,  and  what  he  expected  firom 
me ;  for  himself^  the  sheik  expected  at  least  twa 
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handred  and  fifty  dollan ;  hii  lm>ther  wooM  not  ex- 
pect 80  much  ;  but  that  he  was  on  an  entirely  dif* 
fcrent  footiog  from  the  men  ;  and  he  had  conciaded» 
by  attempting  to  bribe  Paul,  to  find  out  how  mneb 
money  I  had  with  me,  and  how  much  I  intended  to 
give  him ;  and,  in  going  out,  had  slipped  a  coufde 
of  pieces  into  Paul's  hand  as  an  earnest  I  have  not 
troubled  the  reader  with  the  mimy  petty  difficulties 
I  had  with  the  sheik,  nor  the  many  little  circom* 
stances  that  were  eonstantly  occurring  to  irritate 
me  against  him.  I  had  been  soTeral  times  worked 
np  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  was  diBcuh  to  keep  widi- 
in  the  bounds  of  prudence ;  and  I  now  broke  through 
all  restraints.  Fi^m  the  beginning  he  bad  been  ex- 
aggerating the  danger  of  the  road,  and  making  a  pa« 
rade  of  devotion,  of  the  Talue  of  bis  services ;  and 
only  the  last  night  I  had  been  driv^i  out  of  my 
tent  by  four  enonnous  fires  wliich  he  had  built  at 
the  four  corners,  as  he  said,  for  the  men  to  sleep  by 
and  keep  guard.  I  could  hardly  restrain  myself 
dien ;  but  merely  telling  him  that  I  would  rather  be 
robbed  than  roasted,  I  reserved  myself  for  a  better 
moment  The  fact  is,  from  the  beginning  I  bad 
been  completely  mistaken  in  my  opinion  touching 
the  character  of  the  chief  of  a  powerful  tribe  of 
Bedouins.  I  had  imagined  him,  like  the  chief  of  a 
tribe  of  our  own  Indians,  wild,  savage,  and  lawless, 
but  generous  and  true  when  he  had  once  offered  his 
protection ;  one  who  might  rob  or  even  murder, 
but  who  would  never  descend  to  the  meanness  dF 
trickery  and  falsehood. 
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I  had  been  smothering  my  feeHngs  of  contempt 
through  the  whole  journey ;  but  now  I  had  seen 
Petra  and  Mount  Hor,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  have 
something  to  justify  me  in  my  own  eyes  in  break» 
iDg  through  all  restraint.  I  had  caught  him  in  the 
very  act  of  baseness  and  yillany,  corrupting  the 
fiuth  of  my  servant ;  bribing  under  my  own  eyes, 
and  while  eating  my  bread,  the  only  man  on  whom 
I  could  rely  at  all ;  and  ike  proof  of  his  treason, 
the  accursed  gold,  was  before  me.  With  a  load 
voice  I  called  him  back  to  the  tent,  and  charged 
him  with  his  baseness,  reproaching  him  that  I  had 
come  into  the  desert  upon  the  faith  of  his  promises^' 
and  he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt  my  servant  be- 
fore my  eyes ;  1  told  him  that  he  was  false  and  faith* 
less ;  that  I  had  before  distrusted  him ;  but  that  I 
now  despised  him,  and  would  not  give  him  a  para 
till  we  got  to  Hebron,  nor  would  I  tell  him  how 
much  I  would  give  him  then ;  but  that,  if  he  would 
take  himself  off  and  leave  me  alone  in  the  desert,  I 
would  pay  him  the  price  of  his  camels ;  I  assured 
him  that,  bad  as  he  represented  them,  1  did  not 
believe  there  was  a  worse  Arab  in  all  his  tribe 
than  himself;  and  finally,  throwing  open  my  trunk, 
I  told  him  that  I  did  not  fear  him  or  all  his  tribe ; 
that  I  had  there  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which 
should  belong  to  the  man  who  should  conduct  me 
to  Hebron,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  clothes  which 
would  not  suit  an  Arab's  back ;  that  I  knew  I  was 
in  his  power ;  but  that,  if  they  killed  me,  they  could 
not  get  more  than  they  could  without  it ;  and 
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added,  tDrning  my  pitCds  in  mj  belt,  tbrnX  they 
ihcMiId  not  get  it  while  I  could  defend  it  All  this, 
paesiag  tbn>agli  an  interpreter,  had  given  me  time 
to  oool ;  and,  before  coming  to  my  grand  climax, 
diough  still  highly  indignant,  I  was  able  to  obaenne 
the  eftct  of  my  words.  At  the  first  glance  I  saw 
that  I  had  the  vantage  ground,  and  that  the  con^ 
scioasness  of  being  detected  in  his  baseness  sealed 
his  lips.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  woold 
have  been  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  hb  tribe,  if  they 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  drcnmstances ;  for, 
instead  of  resenting  my  passionate  language,  he 
Mmesdy  begged  me  to  lower  my  voice,  and  fre- 
qoently  lodged  out  of  the  tent  to  see  if  any  of  his 
companions  were  near.  Keep  cool  is  a  good  max* 
im,  generaMy,  in  a  man^s  walk  through  life,  and  it 
is  particularly  osefol  with  Bedouins  in  the  desert; 
but  theie  are  times  when  it  is  good  to  be  in  a  pa»> 
sioo,  and  this  was  one  of  thenu  Without  attempt* 
ing  to  resent  what  I  said,  even  by  word  or  look,  he 
came  up  to  me,  kissed  my  band,  and  swore  that 
ht  would  never  mention  the  sulject  of  bucksheesh 
i^in  until  we  got  to  Hebron,  and  he  did  not.  I 
retained  my  command  iP^er  htm  through  the  whole 
journey,  while  he  was  constantly  at  my  side,  taking 
my  horse,  holding  my  stirrup,  and  in  every  way 
trying  to  make  himself  usefuL  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  but  that,  in  his  new  character  of  a  syco> 
phant,  he  vras  worse  than  before.  A  sycophant  in 
civilized  fife,  where  the  usages  of  society  admit, 
«id  peibaps  demand,  a  certain  degree  of  unmeant 
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eivdityf  in  the  most  eontemptible  thing  that  erawli ; 
bat  in  a  wild  Arab  it  was  intolerable.  I  reallf 
despised  him,  and  made  no  secret  of  it ;  and  some- 
times,  rash  and  ioiprudent  as  was  the  bare  thought* 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  could  keep 
from  giving  him  my  foot  After  he  had  gone  out 
that  night,  Paul  sewed  twenty  gold  pieces  in  the 
collar  of  my  jacket,  and  I  left  the  tn^si  of  my  money 
open  in  my  trunk. 

I  have  frequently  been  astonished  at.  the  entire 
absence  of  apprehension  which  accompanied,  me 
during  tiie  whole  of  this  journey.  I  fortunately 
observed,  at  the  very  first,  an  intention  of  exag- 
gerating its  danger ;  and  this  and  other  little  tilings 
carried  me  into  the  other  extreme  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  perhaps  my  eyes  were  closed  against 
the  real  dangers.  Amoqg  all  the  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions of  robbers  and  bandits  that  I  have  seen, 
I  have  never  met  with  any  thing  so  unprepossee- 
sing  as  a  party  of  desert  Arabs,  coming  down  ppoD 
the  traveller  on  their  dromedaries;  but  one  sood 
gets  over  the  e&ct  of  their  dark  and  scowling 
visages  ( and,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the^ 
weapons  and  bodily  strength,  a  man  of  ordinary 
vigour)  well  armed,  feels  no  little  confidence  i(i 
himself  among  them.  They  are  small  in  stature, 
under  our  middle  siae,  and  thin  almost  to  emadn- 
tion.  Indeed,  the  same  degree  of  spareness  in 
Europeans  would  be  deemed  the  effect  of  illness 
or  starvation ;  but  with  them  it  seems  to  be  a  mere 
drying  up  of  the  fluids~ori  as  it  were»  an  attraction 
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between  skin  and  bone,  which  prevents  flesh  from 
insinuating  itself  between.  Their  breast-bones 
'stan^  out  very  prominently  \  the  ribs  are  as  dis- 
tinctly perceptible  as  the  bars  of  a  gridiron,  and 
their  empty  stomachs  seem  drawn  up  till  they 
touch  the  back-bone ;  and  their  weapons,  tboogh 
ugly  enough,  are  far  from  being  formidable.  The 
sheik  was  the  only  one  of  our  party  who  carried 
pistols,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  could  have  been 
discharged  without  picking  the  flints  once  or 
twice ;  the  rest  had  swords  and  matchlock  guns ; 
the  latter,  of  course,  not  to  be  fired  without  first 
striking  a  light,  which  is  not  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  although  these  ineonvenient  implements 
do  well  enough  for  contests  With  their  brother  Be- 
'douins,  the  odds  are  very  mnch  against  them  when 
they  have  to  do  with  a  well-armed  Frank ;  two 
pairs  of  good  pistols  and  a  double-barrelled  gun 
would  have  been  a  match  for  all  onr  matcMoek 
muskets.  (Pardon,  gentle  reader— the  pun  wa3  nn- 
inteotional.)  Besides  all  this,  one  naturally  feels  a 
confidence  in  himself  after  being  Some  time  left  to 
his  own  resources-^  development  of  capacities 
and  energies  which  he  is  entirely  unconscioiM  of 
possessing,  until  he  Is  placed  in  a  situation  to  call 
them  out.  A  man  must  have  been  in  the  desert 
alone,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  help,  where  his 
voice  can  never  reach  the  ears  of  his  distaat 
friends,  with  a  strong  and  overwhelming  sense 
that  every  thing  depends  upon  himself,  his  own 
ODC^ess  and  discretioQ ;  and  such  is  the  elasticity 


of  the  homan  character,  that  his  fpiriti  iaatead  oC 
liDking  and  quailing  as  it  would  once  have  done 
vnder  difficulties  and  dangers  incomparably  lesst 
rises  with  the  occasion;  and  as  he  draws  his  sash 
or  tightens  his  sword  belt,  he  stretches  himself  to 
his  full  length,  and  is  prepared  and  ready  for  any 
emergency  that  may  befall  him.  Indeed,  now  that 
I  have  returned  to  the  peaceful  occupations  of 
civilized  life,  I  often  look  back  with  a  species  of 
mirthful  feeling  upon  my  journey  in  the  desert,  as 
%  strange  and  amusiqg  episode  in  my  life ;  and* 
when  laying  my  head  on  my  quiet  pillow,  I  can 
hardly  believe  that,  but  a  few  months  ago,  I  never 
slept  without  first  placing  my  pbtols  carefully  by 
Biy  side,  and  never  woke  without  putting  forth  my 
hand  to  ascertain  that  they  were  near  and  ready 
Sot  instant  use. 

I  had  scarcely  mounted,  the  next  morning,  before 
one  of  the  men  came  up  to  me,  and  telling  me  that 
be  intended  to  return  home,  asked  for  his  buck- 
sheesh.  I  looked  at  the  sheik,  who  was  still  sitting 
on  the  ground,  enjoying  a  last  sip  of  coffee,  and  ap- 
parently taking  no  notice  of  us,  and  it  immediately 
occurred  to  me  that  this  was  another  scheme  of  his, 
to  find  out  how  much  I  intended  to  give.  The  idea 
had  no  sooner  occurred  to  me  than  I  determined  to 
sustain  the  tone  I  had  assumed  the  night  before ; 
and  I  theref(Hre  told  the  fellow  that  I  should  not 
pay  any  one  a  piaster  until  I  arrived  at  Hebron. 
This  occasioned  a  great  clamour ;  the  sheik  still 
remained  silent,  but  all  the  others  took  up  the  mat- 
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ter,  and  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  would  have  gmt 
IT  I  had  persisted.    I  was  the  only  one  mounted  r 
and  baring  given  my  answer,  I  turned  my  horse's 
head,  and  moved  on  a  few  paces,  looking  over  roy 
shoulder,  however,  to  watch  the  eflbct ;  and  when 
I  *saw  them  stiH  standing,  as  if  speH-bound,  in  the 
unfinished  act,  one  of  mounting  a  dromedary,  an- 
other of  arranging  the  baggage,  and  aH  apparently 
undecided  what  to  do,  I  reflected  that  no  good 
could  come  from  the  deliberations  of  such  men,  and 
began  to  repent  somewhat  of  the  high  tone  I  had 
assumed,    tonly  wanted  a  good  excuse  to  retrace 
my  steps ;  and,  after  a  momeDt*!!  reflection,  I  laid 
Kbld  of  something  plausible  enough  for  immediate 
use.    The  man  who  wanted  to  return  was  rather 
a  favourite  with  me — the  same  who  had  carried 
me  on  his  shoulders  up  the  stream  in  the  entrance 
of  Petra^and  returning  suddenly,  as  if  the  thing 
had  just  occurred  to  me,  I  called  him  to  me,  and 
fold  him  that,  although  I  would  not  pay  him  for  ac- 
companying me  on  my  journey,  as  it  was  not  yet 
ended,  still,  for  hi»  extra  services  in  Pfetra,  I  would 
not  let  him  go  home  destitute ;  that  I  loved  him — 
by  which  I  meant  that  I  liked  him,  an  expression 
that  would  have  been  entirely  too  cold  for  **  the 
land  of  the  East  and  the  dime  of  the  sun,'^or,  as  1 
should  rather  say,  for  the  extravagant  and  inflated 
6tyle  of  the  Arabs— that  if  the  same  thing  had  hap- 
pened with  any  of  the  others,  I  would  not  have 
given  him  a  para ;  and  now  he  must  understand 
that  I  only  paid  him  for  bis  servicer  in  Petra^ 
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This  seemed  natural  enough  to  the  other  Bedooia^ 
for  they  all  knew  that  this  man  and  I  had  returned 
from  the  defile  the  best  friends  in  tfie  worM,  calliag 
each  other  brother,  dec ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  whde 
afiair  turned  out  rather  fortunately;  for,  under* 
standing  me  literally  that  I  paid  only  for  the  day  in 
Petra,  although  not  understanding  the  rule  of 
three  as  established  ia  die  books  of  arithmetic,  they 
vorked  out  the  pioblem  after  their  own  fashioDi 
^  If  one  day  gives  so  much,  what  will  so  nmny 
days  give  V*  and  were  exceedingly  satisfied  with 
the  result..  Indeed*  I  believe  I  might  at  any  time 
have  stopped  their  mouths,  and  relieved  myself 
from  much  annoyance,  by  piomisi^g  them  an  ex* 
travagant  sum  on  my  arrival  at  Hebron  \  but  thi» 
I  would  soldo.  I  bad  not»from  the  first,  held  ou| 
to  them  any  extravagant  expeetatbnsi  nor  woalil 
I  do  so  then  ;  perhaps,  after  aU,  not  so  much  froo» 
a  stem  sense  of  principle,  as  from  having  con-^ 
eeived  a  feeling  of  strong  though  smothered  ind^g* 
nation  and  contempt  for  the  sheik.  Indeed*  I 
should  not  have  eonsid^ped  it  safe  to  lell  him  what 
I  intended  to  give  bim ;  for  I  soon  saw  that  tha 
amount  estimaled  by  Mr.  Gliddoa  and  mysell 
was  very  fai  from  being  sofficieot  to  satisfy  hi» 
own  and  his  mea^s  extravagant  expectations.  My 
apparent  indifiesence  perplexed  the  sheik,  and  be 
was  sorely  confounded  by  my  valiant  declaration^ 
^  There  i»  my  trunk — all  that  is  in  it  is  yours  when 
we  arrive  at  Hebron ;  rob  me  or  kill  me,  and  you 
get  Qfr  mose''~and  though  he  could  not  conceal 
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his  eftgerness  and  rapacity,  he  felt  htmself  tnm- 
nMlted ;  and  my  plan  was  to  prolong  his  indecis- 
ion*  and  postpone  the  denouement  until  our  arrival 
mt  Hebron.  StiU,  k  was  very  unpleasant  to  be 
travelling  upon  these  terms  with  my  protectors, 
and  I  was  exceedingly  glad  when  the  joorney  was 
over. 

We  were  again  journeying  abng  the  valley  in 
an  oblique  direction.  In  the  altemoon  we  fell  in 
with  ft  caravan  for  Gasa.  It  may  be  that  I 
wronged  the  sheik ;  but  I  had  the  idea  tha^  when- 
ever we  saw  strangersi  his  deep  and  hurried  man- 
aer  of  pronouncing  El  Arab,  his  fixing  himseir  in 
Ms  saddle,  poising  his  spear,  and  getting  the  cara- 
van in  order,  frequently  accompanying  these  move- 
ments with  the  cautioning  words  not  te  be  afraid, 
that  he  would  fight  for  me  till  death,  were  loteDded 
ahogetherfor  efllbct  upon  me.  Whether  be  had 
any  influence  op  not  with  the  caravan  for  Gaza,  I 
eanaot  say ;  but  i  know  that  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  leave  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  land 
of  Idumea,  and  go  with  my  new  companions  to  th& 
ancient  city  of  the  Philistines^  While  we  moved 
along  together,  Paul  and  myself  got  upon  excellent 
terms  with  them,  and  consulted  for  a  good  while 
about  asking  them  to  take  us  under  their  escort 
i  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  done  it  willingly, 
ibr  they  were  a  fine,  OMinly  set  of  feHews ;  but  we 
were  deterced  by  the  fear  of  involving  them  in  a 
quarrel,  if  not  a  fight,  with  our  own  men. 

The  valley  continued  the  same  as  before»  pva^ 
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senting  Bandy  hillocks,  thorn-bushes,  guirtesy  thd 
dry  beds  of  streams,  and  furnishiDg  all  the  way  in- 
contestible  evidence  that  it  had  onoe  been  covered 
i^ith  the  waters  of  a  riirer.  To  one  travelling 
along  that  dreary  road  as  a  geologist,  every  step 
opens  a  new  page  in  the  great  book  of  Nature ; 
carrying  him  back  to  the  time  when  all  was  chaos, 
and  darkness  covered  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the 
impressions  it  conveys  are  of  a  confused  mass  of 
matter  settling  into  **  form  and  substance,**  the 
earth  covered  with  a  mighty  dekige,  the  waters  re- 
tiring, and  leaving  bare  the  mounlains  above  him, 
and  a  rolling  river  at  his  feet ;  and,  by  the  regular 
operation  of  natural  causes,  the  river  contracting 
and  disappearing,  and  for  thousands  of  years  leav* 
ing  its  channel-bed  dry.  And  again,  he  who,  in 
the  wonders  around  him,  seeks  the  evidences  of 
events  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume,  here  finds 
them  in  the  abundant  tokens  that  the  shower  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  which  descended  upon  the  guilty 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gk)morrah,  stopped  the  course 
of  the  Jordan,  and  formed  it  into  a  pestilential  lake, 
and  left  the  drj^bed  of  a  river  in  the  desolate  val« 
ley  in  which  he  is  journeying.  This  vaNey  is  part 
of  the  once  populous  land  of  Idumea ;  in  the  days  - 
of  Solomon,  the  great  travelled  highway  by  which 
he  received  the  gold  of  Ophir  for  the  temple ;  and 
by  which,  in  the  days  of  imperial  Rome,  the  wealth 
of  India  was  brought  to  her  doors. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  usual,  the  sheik 
rode,  ahead,  and  striking  his  spear  in  the  sand^  he 
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kad  cofiee  prepared  before  we  came  op.  WhSe 
we  were  sittiog  around  the  spear,,  two  of  ouf  cam* 
eU  80  far  forgot  the  calm  dignity  of  their  nature, 
and  their  staid,  quiet  habits,  as  to  get  into  a  fight ; 
and  one  of  them,  finding  himself  likely  to  come  off 
pecond  best,  took  to  his  heels,  and  the  other  after 
him  ;  they  were  baggage  camels,  one  being  cfaaFged 
with  my  boxes  of  provisions  and  housekeeping 
apparatus,  and  hk  movements  iadieated  death  to 
crockery.  I  will  not  go  into  particulars,  for  agga^ 
rice,  macaroni,  and  lamp-oil  make  a  bad  mixture ; 
and  though  the  race  and  fight  between  the  loaded 
camels  were  rather  ludicrous,  the  conse^eoce  was 
by  no  means  a  pleasant  thing  in  the  desert 

The  nest  morning  we  had  another  aamel  scene ; 
for  one  of  the  combatants  was  stretched  upon  the 
sand,  his  bed  of  death.  The  Bedouins  had  exam- 
ined him,  and,  satisfied  that  the  hand  of  death  was 
upon  him,  they  left  him  to  breathe  his  last  alone. 
The  camel  is  to  the  Arab  a  treasure  aboye  all 
f  rice.  He  ia  the  only  animal  by  nature  and  con- 
stitution framed  for  ihe  desert,  for  he  alone  can 
travel  several  days  without  eating  or  drinkii^* 
Every  part  of  him  is  useful ;.  bia  milk  is  their 
drink,  bis  flesh  their  food,  and  his  hair  sup* 
plies  materials  for  theii!  rude  garments  and 
tents.  Besides  this,  the  creature  is  domesticated 
with  the  Bedouin — ^grows  up  in  his  tent,  feeds 
from  his  hand,  kneels  down  to  receive  his  burdeut 
and  rises  tM  if  glad  to  carry  his  master ;  and,  in 
short,  is  so  much  a  part  of  a  Bedouin's  family,  that 
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often,  in  speaking  of  bimseir,  the  Bedouin  will  tmy- 
that  he  has  8o  many  wives,  so  many  children,  and 
ao  many  camels.  All  these  things  considered,  when 
this  morning  they  knew  that  the  camel  nnust  die,  I 
expected,  in  a  rough  way,  something  like  Steme^a 
picture  of  the  old  man  and  his  ass.  But  I  saw  noth- 
ing of  the  kind ;  they  left  him  in  the  last  stages  of 
his  struggle  with  the  great  enemy,  with  as  much  in- 
difference — I  was  going  to  say,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
brute — and  he  was  a  brute;  but  it  was  almost 
worth  a  passing  tear,  to  leave  even  a  brute  to  die 
alone  in  the  desert ;  one  that  we  knew,  that  had 
travelled  with  us,  and  formed  part  of  our  little 
world ;  but  the  only  lament  the  sheik  made  was^ 
that  they  had  lost  twenty  dollars,  and  we  left  him 
to  die  in  the  sand.  I  could  almost  have  remained 
myself  to  close  his  eyes.  The  vultures  were  al- 
ready hovering  over  him,  and  once  I  went  back 
and  drove  them  away  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
before  the  poor  beast  was  dead,  the  horrid  birds 
had  picked  out  his  eyes,  and  thrust  their  murderous 
beaks  into  his  brain. 

It  was,  as  ususfl,  a  fine  day.  Since  we  left  Aka- 
ba  we  had  a  continued  succession  of  the  most  de* 
lightful  weather  I  had  ever  experienced.  I  was, 
no  doubt,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  weather,  with  a  malady  constantly  hanging 
about  me.  If  I  drooped,  a  bright  sun  and  an  un« 
clouded  sky  could  at  any  time  revive  me ;  and 
more  than  once,  when  I  have  risen  flushed  and  fe- 
verish, and  but  little  refreshed  ^ith  sleep,  the 
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€ietr»  port  air  of  tbe  Daorniog  htm  pwa  mo  ft  sMr 
life.  Ffom  draggiog  one  1^  slowly  mfter  the 
otberv  I  bav6  (kirly  jumped  into  the  saddle,  and 
my  noble  Arabian,  in  such  casest  always  completed 
what  tbe  fresh  air  of  the  morning  had  began.  In- 
deed, I  felt  then  that  I  could  not  be  too  thankful 
for  those  two  things,  uncommonly  fine  weather 
and  an  uncommonly  fine  horse ;  and  I  considered 
that  it  was  almost  solely  those  two  that  sustained 
me  on  that  jouniey.  It  is  part  of  the  historical 
account  of  the  Bedouins'  horses,  that  the  mares 
are  never  sold.  My  sheik  would  have  sdd  his 
soul  for  a  price ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  I  was 
pleased  with  my  marc,  he  wanted  to  sell  her  to 
me ;  and  it  was  singular  and  amusing,  in  cbaflfer* 
ing  for  this  animal,  to  mark  how  one  of  the  habits 
of  bargain-making,  peculiar  to  tbe  horse-jockey 
with  us, existed  in  full  force  among  the  Arabs;  he 
said  that  be  did  not  want  to  sell  her ;  that  at  Cairo 
he  had  been  ofiered  250  dollars,  a  new  dress,  and 
arms  complete,  and  be  would  not  sell  her;  but  if  i 
wanted  her,  there  being  nothing  he  would  not  do 
for  me,  d^c,  I  might  have  her.  The  sheik's  was 
an  extraordinary  animaU  The  saddle  had  not 
been  ofi*  her  back  for  thirty  days  ;  and  the  sheik, 
himself  a  most  restless  creature,  would  dash  off 
suddenly  a  dosen  times  a  day,  on  a  full  run  across 
the  valley,  up  the  sides  of  a  mountain,  round  and 
round  our  caravan,  with  his  long  spear  poised  in 
the  air,  and  bis  dress  streaming  in  the  wind  ;  and 
when  he  returned  and  brought  her  to  a  walk  at  my 


mitf  the  beautiful  aDimal  -would  gnort  and  paw  the 
grouod,  as  if  proud  of  what  the  bad  done,  and  anx- 
ious  for  another  coarse.  I  could  almost  imagine  I 
aaw  the  ancient  war-horse  of  Idomea,  so  finely  d^ 
scribed  by  Job---'*  His  neck  clothed  with  thunder. 
Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grassboppar  f  the 
glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terriUe.  He  pawelh  in  the 
▼alleyt  and  rejoieeth  in  his  strength :  he  goeth  on 
to  meet  the  armed  men.  He  mocketK  at  fear,  and 
is  not  a&ighted ;  neither  tumeth  be  bade  from  the 
sword.  The  quiver  rattleth  against  him,  the  glit- 
tering spear  and  the  shield.  He  twalloweth  the 
ground  with  fierceness  and  rage :  neither  believeth 
be  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  He  saitb 
among  the  trumpets,  ha,  ha ;  and  he  smelleth  the 
battle  afar  ofi*,  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the 
abo^iting.'' 

Nothing  showed  the  hardiness  of  these  horses 
moref  than  their  driokii^.  Several  times  we  came 
to  deposkes  of  rainwater  left  in  tbe  hoUow  of  a 
rocky  so  ibul  and  dirty  that  I  would  not  bave  given 
it  to  a  dog ;  and  while  their  sides  were  white  with 
foam,  tbe  sheik  would  take  the  bits  out  of  their 
inoodiSt  and  sit  down  with  the  bridle  in  his  hands, 
and  let  them  drink  their  fill ;  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  a  regular-bred  English  groom,  accua- 
tomed  to  insinuate  a  wet  sponge  in  the  mouth  of  a 
heated  horse,  would  bave  been  amazed  and  horri* 
fied  at  such  a  barbarian  usage.  These  two  horses 
were  twelve  and  twenty  years  old  respectively ; 
and^the  former  was  more  like  a  colt  in  playfulness 
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tmd  spirit,  and  the  other  like  a  hone  of  ten  with 
us ;  and  the  sheik  told  me  that  be  coold  coant  ttpon 
the  services  of  both  until  they  were  thirty-fire. 
Among  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Arabian 
horse,  I  know  none  greater  than  this;  I  have 
known  a.  man,  from  long  habit,  concetTO  a  liking 
for  a  vicious  jade  that  no  one  else  would  mount ; 
and  one  can  imagine  how  warm  must  be  the  feel- 
ing, when,  irear  after  year,  the  best  of  his  race  is 
the  companion  of  the  wandering  Arab,  and  the  same 
animal  may  bear  him  from  the  time  when  he  can 
first  poise  a  spear,  until  his  aged  frame  can  scarcely 
sustain  itself  in  the  saddle. 

Before  leaving  the  valley,  we  found,  in  one  of 
the  gullies,  a  large  ston^  veined  in  that  peculiar 
manner  which  I  had  noticed  at  Petra ;  it  had  been 
washed  down  from  the  mountains  of  Wady  Mous* 
sa,  and  the  Arab  told  me  that  stone  of  the  same 
kind  was  found  nowhere  else.    Towards  evenii^ 
we  had  crossed  the  valley,  and  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Judea,  in  the  direction  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea*    Thst  even* 
ing,  I  remember,  I  noticed  a  circumstance  which 
called  to  my  mind  the  wonderful  accounts  handed 
down  to  us  by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  historians, 
of  large  cities  built  of  salt  having  stood  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  valley 
beyond.    In  the  escapade  of  our  runaway  camels, 
bringing  about  the  catastrophe  which  one  of  them 
had  since  expiated  with  his  life,  they  had  mingled 
together,  m  horrible  confusion,  contrary  to  all  the 


rales  of  arty  so  many  discordant  ingredients,  that  a 
great  porUon  of  my  larder  was  spoiled ;  and,  among 
other  things,  salt,  almost  as  necessary  to  man  as 
bread,  had  completely  lost  its  savour*  Bat  the  Be« 
douins,  habituated  to  wanting  almost  every  thing, 
Imew  where  to  StA  all  diat  theifi  barren  country 
could  give ;  and  one  of  them,  leaving  the  tents  for 
a  few  moments,  returned  with  a  small  quantity 
ihal  he  had  picked  op  ibr  inmadHate  ttsa^  being  a 
cajke  or  incrustation  about  as  laxge  as  the  head  of 
ft  barrel ;  and  I  afterward  saw  regular  strata  of  ili 
and  ia  laige  quantities,  in  the  codes  of  the  moua^ 
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» 

Wx  started  at  six  o'clock  the  next  day,  the 
morning  rather  cool,  though  clear  and  bracing; 
we  were  again  among  the  mouptaint,  and  at  aboat 
eleven  a  track  scarcely  distinguishable  to  my  eye 
turned  cff  to  Gaca.  To  a  traveller  from  such  a 
country  as  ours»  few  of  the  little  every-day  won- 
ders he  is  constantly  noticing  strike  him  more  for- 
cibly than  the  character  of  the  great  public  roads 
in  the  East  He  makes  allowance  for  the  natural 
wildness  of  the  country^  the  impossibility  of  using 
wheel-carriages  on  the  mountains,  or  horses  in  the 
desert  as  beasts  of  burden,  but  still  he  is  surprised 
and  disappointed.  Here,  for  instance,  was  a  road 
leading  to  the  ancient  city  of  Gaza,  a  regular  cara- 
van route  for  4000  years,  end  yet  so  perfect  in 
the  wildness  of  nature,  so  undistinguishable  in  its 
appearance  from  other  portions  of  the  wilderness 
around,  that  a  stranger  would  have  passed  the 
little  opening  in  the  rocks,  probably  without  noti- 
ciiig  it,  and  certainly  without  imagming  that  the 
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wild  track,  of  which  it  formed  the  entrance*  would 
conduct  him  to  the  birthplace  and  ancient  eapital 
of  David,  and  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem.  The 
solitary  trail  of  the  Indian  over  our  prairies  and 
forests  is  more  perfectly  marked  as  a  read  than 
either  of  the  great  routes  to  Gaza  or  Jerusalem, 
and  yet,  near  the  spot  where  these  two  roade  dl- 
▼erge  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city. 

Little,  if  any  thing,  has  been  known  in  tnodera 
days  concerning  the  existence  and  distinguishing 
features  of  this  road ;  and  it  is  completely  a  terra 
incognita  to  modern  travellers.  All  the  knowl* 
edge  possessed  of  it  is  that  derived  from  the  ree> 
ords  of  ancient  history ;  and  fr6m  these  we  leam 
that  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  la- 
ter days  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  great  public  road 
existed  from  Jerusalem  to  Akaba,  the  ancient  Etodi 
or  Ezion-geber ;  that  several  cities  existed  upon 
it  between  these  terminating  points,  and  that  their 
ruins  should  still  be  visible.  Believing  that  I  am  the 
first  traveller  who  has  ever  seen  those  ruins,  none 
can  regret  more  than  myself  my  inability  to  add 
to  the  scanty  stock  of  knowledge  already  in  poa^ 
session  of  geographers.  If  mj  health  had  per* 
onitted,  1  might  have  investigated  and  explored, 
noted  observations,  and  treasured  up  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  wiser 
men  for  their  conclusions ;  but  I  was  not  equal*  to 
the  task.  The  ruins  which  I  saw  were  a  confused 
and  shapeless  mass,  and  I  rode  among  them  witb> 
eat  dismounting ;  there  were  no  columns,  no-Uoeks 
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«f  wtTbfoi  or  brge  itMes  MfUch  indieatedl  Ukj 
imhiUGiwnl  grfaUieM»  and  tfae  appcvuruce  of  the 
mim  would  asswer  the  bit lorical  deaerip(io»  of  « 
Ibiid  or  fourth  laio  city* 

Aboal  tbrao  hours  fanhar  oo,  and  half  a  milt 
fipom  our  path^  oa  tha  ti^^  waa  a  quadrai^lar 
at€b  wilha  doiDo;  aad  aear  U  was  a  low  stone 
building,  also  arobed,  which  n^ght  have  heea  a 
mM  tempk*  The  BedouiBs,  as  usual,  refeired  it 
10  the  times  of  the  Christians.  For  aboul  a  bhW 
in  dtfbieut  plaoes  oo  each  sidf  <^  us^  were  mounds 
of  erumbling  ruix\s  i  and  directly  oft  the  eaiavanr 
Isaek  we  came  to  a  Utile  eIevatioD»  where  were 
Iwo  remarkable  welisp  of  the  very  best  Roman 
workmanship,  abwt  fifty  feet  deep,  lined  with 
large  hard  stoaesv  as  firm  and  perfect  as  ou  the 
day  in  wbieh  they  were  Taid.  The  uppermost 
layer^  round  the  top  of  the  well,  whicb  was  on  a 
level  with  the  pavement*  was  of  marble,  and  had 
auoy  gvoovea  out  xa  iW  apparently  worn  hy  the 
Ipng-ooatinued  use  of  rop«i  ia  drawing  water^ 
Around  each  of  the  wells  were  circular  ranges  of 
eolumpsi  which,  wfaeo  the  city  existed^  and  Ibe  in* 
habitants  eame  there  lo  drink,  might  a^d  probably 
did  su^ort  a  loof  similar  to  those  now  seen  over 
Ibe  jbuotains  ia  Constantinople.  Ko  remaios  of 
IHich  roof»  however,  are  existing ;  and  the  columns 
are  bcoken,,  several  of  them  standing  not  move  than 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and  the  tops  seooped  out  to 
serve  as  troughs  for  thirsty  camels.  On  the  other 
side«a  little  iu  the  j;ear  of  the  welis^ iaa hill  ovec« 
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looking  the  scatteTed  roins  beldw,.  wbich-  mayi 
mme  hundred  years  ago,  have  been  the  Acropolii 
of  the  city.  A  strong  wall^  seems  to  have  ex* 
tended  aronad  the  wboltf  suntmit  level  of  the  hill. 
I  remember  that  I  rode  up  tothe  summit,  Winding 
around  the  hill,  and  leaped  my  horse  over  the 
broken  wall ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  reward  me 
for  the  risk  and  exertion  of  the  undertakiiig.  The 
enclosure  formed  by  the  wall  was  filled  with  ruins, 
b«t  I  could  give  form  or  feature  to  none  ef  them ; 
herei  too,  I  vode  among  them  without  dismounting  $ 
and  from  hen  I  dould  sea  the  whole  extent  of  the 
nm»  below.  As  ia  the  ruined  eity  I  had  just 
passed,  there  was  not  a  solitaiy  inhabitant^  and 
not  a  livings  bemg  was  to  be  seen-bcrt  my  company- 
ions  walering^  their  camels  at  -the  ancient  welta, 
Tfais^  no  doobt,  was  another  of  the  Itoman  citict;: 
and  although  it  was  probably  never  celebrated  for 
architectural  or  monumental  beauty,  il  mast  have* 
•ODtained  a  large  population* 

We  werenow  coming  into  another  eountry,  and 
leaving  the  desert  behind  as ;  a  scanty  verdura 
vas  beginning  to  cover  the  mountains;  but  the* 
anaitmg  prospect  before  nne  was-  for  a  moment 
overclouded  by  aiK  unfortunate  aoeident;  Paul 
luul  lent  his  dromedary  to  one  of  the  men  r  and  ri^ 
diog  carelessly  on^a  baggqge-caftiel,  in.  ascending^ 
a  rough  hilUtbe  girths-  of  the  saddle  gave  way,  and 
Paul,  boxes,  and  baggage,  all  oame  ddwn  together,. 
the  unlucky  dragoman  eompletely  buried  under  the 
bttcden^  Lwas-the  first  at  his  mde  r  and  when?  & 
«u2 


m«ed  him  up^  1m  was  teofeleMk    I  ontitd  h»  mA 

and  tore  opea  bis  clotbeB.    Tb«  Bedouioa  gathered 

.arouDd».aU  talkiog  togelben  pulling  aod  hauUntt 

and  one  of  then  drew  his  sword,  and  was  bending 

over  my  prostrate  iaterpreteri  with  its  poial  hot 

a  few  inchea  firom  his  throat.  "Poor  Paul  t  with 

his  mortal  antipathy  to  cold  steeli  if  he  eouhl  have 

opened  his  eyes  al  that  momeDt,.aiid  seen  the  fierj 

orbs  of  the  BedouinSi  and  the  point  of  a  aharp 

aword  apparently  |uist  ready  to  he  plunged  into 

his  bodyt  he  would  have  utlered  oae  groaa  and 

givea  »p  the  g^oaU    It  was  a  slaf  Uieg  naoveBaeot 

lo  me ;.  and  for  a  Jnomeot  I  thought  they  were 

going  to  em^y  in  bis  behalf  that  merey  which  is 

aometicaes  shown  to  a  dying  brute,  that  of  killi^ 

him  to  pot  him  oal  of  ssieery.    I  pressed  forward 

ta shield  him  with  my  own  body;  and  in  the  con- 

fusion  of  the  moment^  ani  my  inability  U>  iiadef>« 

stand  what  they  meanly  the  seUkh  feeling  came 

over  me  of  the  emire  and  absolute  helplessMsa  of 

my  owa eonditioaif  Paul  should  dia.   But  VmL  was 

Wogeod  a  Catholieto  die  oat  of  the  pale  of  the 

ehurch;  he  coald  never  have  rested  quietly  in  his 

grave»  unless  he  bad  beealaid  these  amid  the  waf!^ 

ing  of  ioeense  and  the  ohaatii^  of  priests.    *^  The 

safety  of  the  patient  often  ooaaisis  ia  the  qparrels 

of  the  physieiaas,''  says  Saneho  Bioaa,  or  seme 

other  ^uaUy  great  authority,  and  perhaps  this 

saved  Paul ;  the  Arab^  wanted  to  cut  open  his 

clothes  and  bleed  him^  but  I,  not  liking  the  looks 

of  their  lancets,  would  aot  suffer  it  ;i  and  between 


M  botb^  BftUl  WM  let  alone  and  came  to  himaeIC 
Bill  k  was  a  trying  moment,  while  I  was  kneeling 
CD  th^  saad  supportiiig  his  senseless  head  upoa  my 
knee.  No  pa^rent  could  have  waited  with  move 
anxiety  the  return  to  life  of  an  onfy  cfaildy  or  lo^r 
watched  the  beautiful  faee  of  hia  adored  and 
swooning  mistresa  with  more  earnestness  thai^  I 
did  the  ghastly  and  grizzled  &ce  of  my  fiitthfol 
follower ;  and  when  he  first  opened  his  eyes,  and 
atared  wildly  at  me,  the  brightest  eBianatioM 
from  the  face  of  beauty  could  not  at  that  moment 
have  kindled  warmer  emotions  in  my  heart.  I 
aerer  thought  I  should  look  on  his  ugly  &ce  with 
BO  much  plearsore»  I  put  him  on  my  hone,  and 
took  bis  dsomedary ;  and  in  half  an  hour  we  came 
to  a  Bedouin  encampment  in  one  of  the  most  sin* 
gular  and  interesting  spots  I  erer  saw. 

We  should  have  gone  on  two  hours  longer,  but 
I^ura  accident  made  it  necessary  to  stop  as  soon 
aa  we  found  a  proper  place  f  and  I  should  have  re- 
gretted exceedingly  to  pass  by  this  without  a  halt 
There  was  something  interesting  even  in  our  ma»- 
ner  of  appvoachiag  it  We  were  climbing  op  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  and  saw  on  a  little  p«int  on  the 
Tery  sommit  the  figure  of  an  Arab,  with  his  face  ti^ 
wards  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  kneeling  and  proa- 
Irating  htiaself  in  evening  prayer.  He  had  in- 
iehed  hia  devotions^  and  was  sitting  npon  the  reck 
when  we  approached^  aad  found  that  he  had  lilesu 
ally  been  praying  on  his  house-top,  for  his  habita-* 
lioa  waaia  the  sock  beneath.    Like  almost  eveiy 
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•Id  mftn  one  meets  in  the  Eail,  he  looked  exacffy 
the  patriarch  of  the  imegiDalion,  and  precisely  as 
ive  would  paiat  Abraham ^  Isaac,  or  Jacob.  He 
rose  as  we  approached,  and  gave  us  the  usual  Be- 
douiQ  invitation  to  stop  aad  pass  the  night  with 
him  ;  and,  leading  us  a  few  paces  to  the  brink  of 
the  mountain,  he  showed  us  in  the  valley  below  the 
TiUage  of  his  tribe. 

The  valley  began  at  the  foot  of  the  elevation  oa 
which  we  stood,  and  lay  between  Fangcs  of  brcrftea 
and  overhanging  roeks,  a  smooth  and  beaatiful 
table  of  green,  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mHe^  and 
beyond  that  distance  broke  off  and  expanded  into 
an  extensive  meadow.  The  whole  of  this  Talley, 
down  to  the  meadow^  was  filled  with  fk>cfca  of 
sheep  and  goats ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  I  left 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  I  saw  a  herd  of  cows*  I  did 
aot  think  I  should  ever  be  guilty  of  a  sentiment  at 
beholding  a  cow,  but  so  it  was;  after  my  long 
journey  in  the  desert,  ray  feelings  were  actually  ex* 
cited  to  tenderness  by  the  sight  of  these  old  ac- 
quaintances* 

But  where  were  the  dwellings  of  the  pastora,  the 
tents  in  which  dwelt  the  shepherds  of  these  flocks 
and  herds  T  la  Egypt  I  had  seen  the  Arabs  living 
in  tombs,  and  among  the  ruins  of  temples;  in 
the  desert  I  had  seen  them  dwelling  in  tents ;  but  I 
had  never  yet  seen  them  making  their  habitations 
in  the  rude*  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Such,  however, 
were  their  habitations  here.  The  rocks  in  many 
places  were  overhanging ;.  in  othen  there  were 
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chasms  or  fissures ;  ud  where'i^nr  there  wm  any 
tUo^  that  could  afibrd  a  partial  protection  from  the 
weather  on  one  side,  fei  low,  rough,  circular  wall  of 
stone  was  buih  in  front  of  k,  and  formed  the  abode 
of  a  large  familj.  Within  the  small  enclosure  in 
front,  the  women  were  sitting  winnowing  or  grind- 
ing grain,  or  rather  poonding  and  rubbing  it  be- 
tween two  stones,  in  the  same  primitive  manner 
practised  of  oM,  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs. 
We  descended  and  pitched  our  tent  in  ^  middle 
^of  the  valley  $  and  my  first  bosiness  was  to  make 
aome  hot  tea  for  Paul,  roll  him  up  in  blankets  and 
coverlets,  and  thus  repeat  the  sweating  operation 
that  had  done  him  so  much  good  befofc.  He  was 
hadly  hurt,  and  very  much  frightened.  The  boxes 
had  fallan  upon  him»  and  the  butt  of  a  heavy  gun^ 
which  lie  held  in  his  left  hand,  had  struck  with  all 
the  momentum  of  its  fall  against  his  breast.  He 
thought  his  ribs  were  all  broken ;  and  when  I  per- 
suaded him  that  they  were  as  good  as  e  ver»  he  wan 
sure  there  was  some  inward  bruise,  that  would  be 
fioilowed  by  mortification ;  and,  until  we  separated^ 
especially  when  we  had  any  hard  work  before  ns» 
he  continued  to  complain  of  his  hurts  hy  this  uft* 
hmky  misadventure. 

Having  disposed  of  Paul,  I  strolled  ont  to  ^sam* 
me  more  particularly  the  strange  and  interesting 
scene  in  the  midst  of  which  we  were.  The  habi* 
tations  in  the  cievices  of  the  recks,  bad  as  they 
wooki  be  considered  anywhere  else,  I  foond  mneb 
ioore  comfortable  than  most  of  the  hula  of  thft 
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EgjptinoM  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  the  racTe 
tents  of  the  Bedoaint.  It  was  not  sheer  poyertgr 
that  drove  these  shepherds  to  take  shelter  in  the 
rocks,  for  they  were  a  tribe  more  than  800  strongs 
and  had  flocks  and  herds  soch  as  are  seldom  seen 
among  the  Bedouins;  and  they  were  far  better 
dad,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  better  fed 
than  my  worthy  companioos.  Indeed,  they  were 
m  difibreat  race  from  miae ;  and  here,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  desert,  I  was  again  struck  with  what 
had  so  forcibly  impressed  me  in  crossing  the  bor- 
ders of  Ethiopia,  the  strong  and  marked  difl^rence 
of  races  in  the  East  The  Bedouins  among  whom 
we  were  encamped  were  taller,  stouter,  and  had 
longer  faoes  than  tlie  El  Alouins ;  and  sometimes  I 
thouglu  I  saw  in  them  strong  marks  of  the  Jewish 
physiognomy.  Above  all,  they  were  whiter  ;  and 
this,  with  the  circumstance  of  the  women  being 
less  particolar  in  keeping  their  faces  covered,  en- 
abled me  to  pass  an  hour  before  dark  with  much 
satisfaction^  The  change  from  the  swarthy  and 
bearded  visages  of  my  travelling  companions,  to 
the  comparatively  fair  and  feminine  countenances 
of  these  pastoral  women,  was  both  novel  and 
agreeable ;  and  they  looked  more  like  home  than 
any  thing  I  had  seen  for  a  long  time— -except  the 
eows*  I  cannot  help  thinking  what  a  delight  it 
would  have  been  to  meet,  in  that  distant  land,  one 
of  those  beautiful  fairies,  lovely  in  all  the  bewitch- 
ing  attractions  of  frocks,  shoes,  stockings,  dean 
iuses^  &Lc^  of  whom  I  now  meet  dozens  every  day. 
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liridi  thb  calm  indtfierBhce  of  a  ftoic,  8ince«  even 
in  spite  of  bare  feet  and  dirty  faces,  my  heart 
vrarmed  towards  the  wotnea  of  the  desert    I  could 
have  taken  them  dl  to  my  arms ;  but  there  Was  one 
among  them  who  might  be  accounted  beautiful 
even  among  the  beautiful  women  of  my  own  di»* 
tant  home.    She  was  tall,  and  fairer  than  the  most 
of  her  tribe  $  and,  with  the  shepherd's  crook  in  her 
han4  she  was  driving  her  flock  of  goats  up  the 
valley  to  the  little  endosoreliefore  the  door  of  her 
rocky  dwelling.    There  was  no  colour  in  her 
cheek,  but  there  wa#  gentleness  in  her  eye  and 
delicacy  in  every  feature ;  and,  moving  among  usi 
sbe  would  be  cherished  and  cared  for  as  a  tender 
plaat,  and  served  with  all  respect  and  love ;  I)ot 
here  she  was  a  servant  $  her  days  were  spent  ia 
guarding  her  flock,  and  at  night  her  tender  limbs 
were  stretched  upon  the  rude  floor  of  her  rocky 
dwelliag.    I  thought  of  her  much,  and  Ae  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  me;  but  I  was  prevenled 
from  attempting  to  excite  a  correspondent  feeling 
in  her  gentle  bosom  by  the  crashed  state  of  Paurs 
ribs,  and  my  own  mability  to  speak  her  langoagow 
la  the  evening  the  men  and  women,  or,  to  speak 
anore  pasUn^ally,  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses^ 
came  up  one  after  another,  with  their  crooks  in 
their  hands  and  their  well-trained  dogs,  driving 
befEMe  them  their  several  flocks.    Some  entered 
the  Utile  enclosures  before  their  rude  habitations  i 
but  many,  destitute  even  of  this  miserable  sheltert 
slept  outside  in  the  open  valley,  with  their  flocks 
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MOund  ibem,  and  Umr  dogt  by  Ibcir  tide,  pn^ 
•eming  the  swne  paatoml  soeiiM  wUch  I  had  lo 
often  looked  upon  amoic  the  mounteijia  of  Greece ; 
but  unhappily,  here»  as  there,  the  ihepherda  and 
abepherdeiaea  do  not  in  the  leaat  reaenble  tht 
Chloea  and  Philliaea  of  poetic  dreamt*  Intheevei^ 
img  we  aealed  ourBelTes  roaad  a  hurge  bo«rl  of 
cracked  corn  and  milk,  ao  thick  as  lobe  taken  witk 
the  hands,  unaided  by  spoon  or  ladle^  folbwed  bf 
a  imokiog  raaraitte  of  slewed  kid  i  and  after  this 
eierciae  of  hospitality  lo  the  strangert  some  with* 
drew  to  their  rocky  dweiliags,  others  laid  theai* 
selves  down  around  ihe  fire,  and  I  retired  to  my 
IBMU  All  night  I  heard  from  every  part  of  the 
vnley  the  towing  of  cattle,  the  Usatuig  of  laosbt 
and  goats,  and  the  bnd  baling  of  the  watch-dog, 

Barly  in  the  morning,  while  the  stars  were  yet 
kt  the  eky,  I  was  ap  and  ont  of  my  tent  The 
ioeks  were  slill  qmett&nd  the  shepheids  and  shep- 
hefdemes  weee  still  sleeping^  with  the  bare  earth 
far  their  bed,  and  the  canopy  ef  heaven  their  only 
covering.  Om  aAer  the  other  they  awoke ;  and, 
as  the  day  was  breaking,  they  were  mtlking  the 
oows  and  goatB^nad  at  broad  daylight  they  ware 
again  moving;  with  theur  crooks  and  dogs,  to  the 
pastnre*ground  at  te  foot  of  the  valley. 

We  set  off  at  an  eariy  hoar,  Paul  agam  on  my 
hone,and  I  on  his  dromedary ;  the  patriascbal  fig^ 
are  who  had  welcomed  being  the  last  to  speed  me 
on  my  way ;  at  every  step  we  were  now  putting  the 
deaeft  bddnd  ns,  and  advancing  into  a  belter  ooim* 
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try.  We  had  spent  our  last  night  in  the  wilder^ 
11689,  and  were  now  approaching  the  Hdj^Land ; 
and  no  pilgrim  ever  approached  its  borders  with  a 
oiore  joyous  and  thankful  heart  than  mine. 

At  nine  o^doek  we  came  to  a«other  field  of  ra- 
ins, where  the  relics  of  an  Arab  village  were  inin«- 
gled  with  those  of  a  Roman  city.  The  hands  of  the 
^*ffcrent  bnilders  and  residents  were  visible  among 
fliem ;  two  square  buildings  of  large  Roman  stone 
were  stiM  standing  Kke  towers,  while  all  the  rest 
had  Adieu  to  pieces,  and  the  stones  which  onoe 
formed  the  foundations  of  palaces  were  now 
worked  up  into  fences  around  holes  in  the  rocks, 
the  borrowing-places  of  the  miserable  Arabs. 

And  here,  too,  we  saw  the  tokens  of  manV 
inhumanity  to  n>aa ;  the  thunder  of  war  had  been 
levelled  against  the  wielehed  village^  the  habita- 
tions were  in  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  whom  the 
sword  had  spared  were  driven  out  and  scattered  so 
one  knew  whither.  On  the  borders  of  the  Holy 
Land  we  saw  that  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  great  l^yp- 
dan  soldier,  whose  terrible  war-cry  had  been  heard 
<m  the  phins  of  Egypt  and  among  the  mountains 
of  Greece,  in  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  under  the 
walls  of  Constantinople,  was  ruling  the  conquered 
tsountry  with  the  same  rod  of  iron  which  his 
father  swayed  iit  Bgypt  He  had  lately  been  to 
this  frontier  village  with  the  brand  of  war,  ant 
burning  end  desolation  had  marked  his  pathb 

Soon  after  we  came  to  an  inhabited  village,  the 

▼OL.  n. — II 
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first  *iiioe  w%  loft  Cairo.  Like  the  rnined  and  de* 
•erted  village  we  had  left*  U  was  a  mingled  exhibi* 
tioQ  of  ancient  greatness  and  modern  poverty  ;  and 
probably  it  was  a  cojitinoation  of  the  same  mined 
Roman  city.  A  large  fortress,  forming  part  of  a 
battlement,  in  good  preservation,  and  fragments  of 
a  wall,  formed  the  nacleus  of  a  village,  around 
which  the  inhabitants  had  built  themselves  hut& 
The  rude  artisans  of  the  present  day  knew  nothing 
of  the  works  which  their  predecessors  had  built ; 
and  the  only  care  they  had  for  them  waa  to  pull 
them  down,  and  with  the  fragments  to  build  for 
themselves  rude  hovels  and  enclosures ;  and  the 
sculptured  stones  which  once  formed  the  orna- 
ments of  Roman  palaces,  were  now  w<»'ked  up  into 
fences  around  holes  in  the  ground,  the  poor  dwel* 
lings  of  the  miserable  Arabs. 

The  stranger  from  a  more  favoured  land,  in  look« 
ing  at  the  tenants  of  these  wretched  habitation^ 
cannot  help  thanking  his  God  that  his  lot  is  not  like 
theirs.  When  I  rode  through,  the  whole  popula* 
tion  had  crawled  out  of  their  holes  and  hiding- 
places,  and  were  basking  in  the  warmth  of  a  sum- 
mer's sun ;  and  I  could  not  help  seeing  the  kindly 
hand  of  a  benefactor  in  giving  to  them  what  he  has 
denied  to  us,  a  climate  where,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  they  may  spend  their  whole  days  in  the 
qpen  air,  and  even  at  night  hiurdly  need  the  shelter 
of  a  roof.  This  is  probably  the  last  of  the  cities 
which  once  stood  on  the  great  Roman  road  horn 
Jerusalem  to  Akaba.    While  riding  among  the 
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hdott  and  stopping  for  a  moment  to*  talk  widi 
some  of  the  Arabs,  I  saw  on  the  left,  in  the  side  of 
a  mountain,  an  open  door  like  those  of  the  tombs  in 
Egjpt — a  simple  orifice,  without  any  ornament  of 
sculpture.  A  woman  was  coming  out  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  a  palpable  indication  that  here,  too^ 
the  abiodes  of  the  dead  were  used  as  habitations  by 
the  living.  In  Paul's  disabled  state  I  could  ask  no 
questions,  and  I  did  not  stop  to  explore. 

I  cannot  leave  this  interesting  region  without 
again  expresring  my  regret  at  being  able  to  add  sO 
little  to  the  slock  of  useful  knowledge.  I  can  only 
testify  to  the  existence  of  the  ruins  of  cities  which 
have  been  known  only  in  the  books  of  historians^ 
and  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  desolation  that  reigns 
in  Edom.  I  can  do  more,  not  with  the  sfttrit  of  scof- 
fing at  prophecy,  but  of  one  who,  in  the  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  fulfilment  of  predictions  uttered  by  the 
▼oice  of  inspiration,  has  seen  and  felt  the  evidences 
of  the  sure  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and 
having  regard  to  what  I  have  already  said  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecy,  ^  None 
shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever,*'  I  can  say 
that  I  bav»  passed  through  the  land  of  Idamea. 
My  route  was  not  open  to  the  objection  made  to 
that  of  Burckhardt^  the  traveller  who  came  near- 
est to  passing  ikrcmgh  tho  land ;  for  he  entered 
from  Damascus,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Seai 
and  struck  the  borders  of  Edom  at  such  a  point 
that  literally  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  passed 
through  it.    If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  laap  a^P 
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cmi^pmjing  tinom  vngn,  ho  will  tee  BurddiudtV 
roule ;  aad  be  'wiW  also  see  Ihat  mine  is  not  open 
to  the  crkieai  objeottons niiuie  lohis ;  and  thai,  be- 
jrond  all  por»direnluM»  I  did  paw  directly  ihrougb 
the  land  oS  Iduin/Qa  lei^wisot  aod  croaaing  iu 
Qovthero  aadaouiberD  border ;  aod^unleas  the  two 
fiagliibflien  aad  Italian  before  feferred  (o  passed 
M  thia  aame  route,  I  am  the  only  person,  except 
the  wandesiog  Arabe«  who  ever  did  pass  thiougb 
the  doomed  and  forbidden  £doaat  beholding  widi 
his  own  eyes  the  fearful  fulfilment  of  the  terrible 
dennnciattons  of  an  offended  God.    And,  thov^  I 
did  pass  ihioygb  and  yet  was  not  cut  oft  God  for- 
bid that  1  abould  count  the  prophecy  a  lie :  no  ; 
even  thot;^b  I  had  been  a  confirmed  skeptic,  I  have 
seeaenoi]gh»,ia.  wandeiiug  witb  the  Bible  in  my 
band  in  that  uepeopled  dp^^rt,  to  tear  op  the  very 
foundations  of  unbelieC  and  scatter  its  fragmenia 
to  the  winds.    In  my  judgment,  the  words  of  the 
piopbel  are  abundantly  fulfilled  fai  the  destruction 
end  despiation  of  the  ancient  SdoflB,.and  the  com* 
plete  and  eternal  breaking  up  <tf  a  great  publie 
highway ;  and  it  is  neither  neoess^iiy  nor  usefoi 
to  eatead  the  denunoiatinn  against  a  passing  trav* 
•Hen* 

*  Keidi%  «efohnted  tMatise  011  the  Prq>hecies  ba»  pttsed 
llnugk  fouUen  •ditSoat,  diffniiig  in  tonM  few  ptrtieiil«n.  Ift 
Ik*  tilth  Mtum  hi  mf  tW  Sir  Frederick  Tihmikm,  b  hi»Mtt» 
dsled  from  Mount  Sinai,  states  that  Seetien,  on  a  Teteel  of  papes 
pasted  against  the  wall,  ooiifiea  bis  hsTing  penetrated  the  coontrf 
tn  a  direct  line  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Sinai  (throvghk 
Uammi,»rmk§mirhifor$tifieomjii§hid.    Ins  note t«Uiti 
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I  HAD  followed  Ibe  vaBderiog  path  of  Ae  ohil^ 
dren  of  Israel,  from  the  land  of  Egypt  and  tba 
house  of  bondage,  to  the  bord^  of  the- Promised 
liaad ;  had  traeked  them  in  their  miraculoas  paa» 
nge  acrosa  the  Red  Sea  to  the  mountaini  of  Si^ 

edition,  the  learned  divine  f  aye,  ''"Not  eren  the  cases  of  two  indi- 
viduals, Seetsen  and  Bnrckhardt,  can  be  stated'  as  at  all  opposed' 
to  the  literal  intorpreCatien  of  the  prophecies.  Seetaen  did  indee4 
fmM  thraag^  Idnmea,  and  Binskhaidt  traTorseda  oonsideimble part 
•f  it ;  bnl  the  fanner  met  his  death,  not  long  aftsar  the  completion 
of  his  jonxney  through  Idumea  (he  died  at  Akabat  supposed  ts 
have  been  poisoned) ;  the  latter  never  recovered  from  the  effects 
«f  the  hardshipe  and  privations  whichr  he*saiEBred  there ;  and  wH^ 
••t  eveo  commencing  the  eielosfve  design  wfassfa  he  had  in  fimi^ 
vis.,  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  which  all  his- joame]riAil 
in  Ana  were  merely  intended  as  preparatory,  he  died  at  Cairo. 
Neither  of  them  lived  to  retam  to  Barope.  '  /  wtfl  cut  off  from 
McmUSeirkimtkaipasteihotU MdkmtKiU rtiunuik*^^  in lh» 
edition  which  I  saw  on  the  Milei  and  iridck  ibat  taunadmy  attei^ 
tion  to  the  aoote  throogh  Unmea,  I.  have  no.ieoollection.of  havii^ 
seen  any  reference  to  Seetien.  It  may  have  been  there^howevei^. 
without  my  particularly  noticing  it ;  as,  when  I  read  it,  I  had  but  lilp> 
tb  oiyctation.  of  being-able  myself  to  undertako  the  i 
&2. 
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aai,  through  **  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness  that 
leadeih  to-  Kadesb  BiBuriie^  C^  aad  amoog  the  stooy 
BBouQtakis  through  which  I  was  now  jouraeying 
must  have  been  tlie  Eadeshi  ii^  the  wilderness  of 
ParaO)  from  whidi  M osss  seat  the  ten  ehosen  men 
to  spy  out  the  land  of  CanaaBy  who  went  ^  unto  the 
brook  ef  Etheol,  and  cut  dowa  from  thenoe  a 
braoeh  with  one  eluster  of  grapes,  and  bare  it  be- 
tween two  upon  a  staff;  aad  though  they  brought 
of  the  pomegranates  and  figs,  and  said  that  surely 
the  land  flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  and  these 
wove  the  fruits  tkeieof^  yet  btoagfat  up  soch  anevil 
seport  of  the  hmi,  that  it  ate  op  the  inhabitaMi 
theraoT^  and  of  the  sons  of  Aaak,  the  giants  dial 
dwelt  ihereiUi  that  the  beasts  of  the  Israelites  sank 
wiihia  them ;  they  maniMirsd  against  Moses; and 
for  their  oiurmurings  they  were  sent  back  into  the 
wilderness ;  and  their  earca^sesi  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  wese  doomed  to  faH  in  the  wilder* 
Mss,  and  the  ebildren  of  the  mupsMireps  to  wander 
forty  years  before  they  should  enter  the  Land  of 
Promise.***  I  followed  in  the  track  of  the  spies ; 
aad^  thougb  I  saw  aot  the  Vale  of  Esbeol  witkiu 
grapes  aad  pamegfanates,  neither  did  isee  the  sons 
of  Anak,  the  giants  which  dweh  in  the  land.  In. 
deed^  the  men  of  Anak  could  not  have  made  me 
turn  back  from  tbe  Land  of  Piromlse.  I  waa  so 
heartily  tired  ol  the  desert  aad  my  Bedonin  com- 
panions,  that  I  would  have  thrown  myself  iiitO'  the 
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snDf  of  the  giaati  themselves  for  relief.  And 
though  the  meuotaios  were  as  yet  stooy  and  bar« 
len,  they  were  so  green  and  beautiful  by  compari* 
son  with  the  desert  I  had  left»  that  the  eonTictioii 
even  of  mueh  greater  dangers  than  I  had  yet  en» 
countered  eould  hardly  have  driven  me  back» 
The  Bedouins  and  the  Fellahs  about  Hebron  are 
regarded  as  the  worst,  most  turbulent,  and  despe- 
rate  Arabs  under  the  government  of  the  pacha  ^ 
but  as  I  met  little  parties  of  them  coming  out  to- 
wards the  frontier,  they  looked,  if  such  a  character 
can  be  oonceived  oC  Arabs,  like  quiet,  respeetablot 
orderly  dtiv^ns,  when  compared  with  my  wild 
protectors  ^  and  they  greeted  us  kindly  and  eor- 
diaUy  as  we  passed  them,  and  seemed  to  welcome 
ui  onee  mere  to  Ibe  abodes  of  men. 

As  wo  approached  Hebron  the  sheik  became 
more  and  more  civil  and  obsequious ;  and  before 
-we  came  in  sight  of  the  city,  he  seemed  to  have 
some  si^isgivings  about  entering  it,  and  asked  me 
to  secure  protection  from  the  governor  for  that 
Dight  for  himself  and  men^  which  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  promise.  I  was  glad  to  be  approaching  again 
a  place  under  the  established  government  of  the 
pacha,  where,  eapridous  and  despotic  as  was  the 
f  xercise  of  power,  I  was  sure  of  protection  s^inst 
the  exactions  of  my  Bedouins  i  and  the  reader 
nay  jnc^e  of  the  diierent  degrees  of  security  ex* 
iating  in  these  regions,  from  being  told  that  I  h)oked 
to  the  protection  ot  a  Turk  as  a  guarantee  ^*ainst 
the  rapafii^  of  aa  Asab.    After  dambering  oves 
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a  rocky  mouDtaiOi  we  came  down  into  a  yaflej, 
bounded  on  all  sides,  and  apparently  shut  in  by 
stony  mountains.  We  followed  the  valley  for 
more  than  an  hour,  finding  the  land  good  and  well 
cultivated,  with  abundance  of  grapes*  rines,  and  ol- 
ives, as  in  the  day  when  the  spies  sent  by  Moses 
entered  it ;  and  I  can  only  wonder  that,  to  a  hardy 
and  warlike  people  like  the  braelites,  after  a  long 
journey  in  the  desert,  the  rich  products  of  H^ron 
did  not  present  more  powerful  censideratioDa  than 
the  enmity  of  the  men  of  Anak.  We  turned  a 
point  of  the  mountain  to  the  left;  and  at  the  «• 
treme  end  of  the  valley,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  bound- 
ing it,  stands  the  Kttle  city  of  Hebron,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  David.  But  it  bears  no 
traces  of  the  glory  of  its  Jewish  king.  Thaader 
and  Kghlaingv  and  earthquakes,  wars,  pestilence, 
and  faaHne,haTe  passed  over  it ;  and  a  small  town 
of  white  houses,  compactly  built  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  a  mosque  and  two  minaretS)  are  all  that 
mark  the  ancient  cily  oF  Hebron. 

As  soon  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  etty,  the 
sheik  dismounted  ;•  and,  arranging  his  saddle,  made 
Paul  take  baek  his  dromedary  and  give  ma  my 
horse ;  and  placing  me  on  bis  right  band,  and  draw- 
ing up  the  caravan  with  the  order  and  precimon 
of  a  troop  of  *^  regulars,^  we  made  a  dashing  en- 
try. It  was  on  Friday,  the  Mussulmana'  Sabbath ; 
and  several  hwidred  women,  in  long  white  dresaei^ 
were  sitting  among  Ae  tombs  of  the  Turkish  bary* 
iog-groundj  outside  the  walls.    We  passed  this 
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kjrjkig-grouiid  and  a  large  squafe  feontam  co» 
oecting  with  tlie  ancieDt  ertyt  beiog  r^arded  at 
thin  day  as-ooe  of  the  works  of  Solomon ;  and 
leaving  the  baggage  caneh  at  the  gate,  with  our 
horses  and  dremedartes  oa  full  gallop,  we  dashed 
through  the  narrow  streets  up  to  the  door  of  the 
citadel,  and  in  no  very  modest  tone  demanded  aa 
nidience  of  the  governor.  The  Turks  and  Arabs 
•re  proverbial  for  the  indiference  with  which  they 
look  upon  every  thing ;  and  though  I  knew  that  m 
jtranger  coming  from  the  desert  was  a  rare  obfect^ 
and  ought  to  excite  some  attention,  I  was  amused 
•od  somewhat  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  sea- 
aation  our  appearance  created.  Men  stopped  ia 
the  midst  of  their  business ;  the  lazy  groups  in  the 
caAs  sprang  up^  and  workmen  threw  dowa  thei^ 
tools  to  run  out  and  stare  at  us.  I  was  surprised 
at  this ;  but  I  afterward  learoed  that,  since  the  pa» 
cha  had  disarmed  all  Syrio^aod  his  subjects  ia  that 
part  of  his  domioions  wore  arms  only  by  steaith»  it 
was  a  strange  and  startling  oeeurrence  ta  see  a 
party  of  lawless  Bedouins  coming  in  from  the  dea^ 
art,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  riding  boldly  up  tatha 
gates  of  the  citadel. 

The  janizary  at  the  door  told  us  that  the  gOT« 
arnor  was  sick  and  asleep,  aad  could  not  be  dia» 
tarbed.  He  was,  however,  a  biunderiog  fellow  t 
and  after  a  few  moments'  parley,  without  giving 
his  master  aay  notice^  he  had  us  all  standing  over 
the  sleeping  iovalid.  The  noise  of  out  entering^ 
aad  the  dang  of  oax  weapons,  roused  i^okt.  aad. 
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•taring  around  for  a  roomentt  leaning  on  hia  ^Ibow; 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  sheik,  and  with  a  roioe 
the  like  of  which  can  only  issue  from  the  bottom  of 
a  Turk's  throat,thundered  out, •*  Who  are  you V 
The  sheik  was  for  a  moment  confounded,  and  made 
w>  answer.  *<  Who  are  you  1**  reiterated  the  goT- 
emor,  in  a  voice  even  louder  than  before.  *<  I  am 
Ibrahim  Pacha's  man,**  said  the  sheik.  ^  I  know 
that,"  answered  the  governor ;  *'  none  but  Ibrahim 
Pacha's  men  dare  come  here ;  but  have  you  no 
luune  V*  '*  Sheik  El  Alouin,**  said  the  Arab,  with 
the  prido  of  a  chief  of  Bedouins,  and  looking  for  a 
nomeat  as  if  he  stood  m  the  desert  at  the  head  of 
his  lawless  tribe.  **  I  conducted  the  pacha's  cara- 
Tan  to  Akaba ;"  and  pointing  to*  me,  **  I  have  con- 
ducted safe,  through  all  the  bad  Arabs,  Abdel 
Hasis,  the  friend  of  the  pacha  f  and  then  the  gov- 
ernor, like  a  wild  animal  balked  in  his  spring, 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  sheik  to  me,  as  for  the 
first  time  sensible  of  my  presence.  I  showed  him 
my  firman,  and  told  him  that  1  did  not  mean  te 
give  him  much  trouble ;  that  all  I  wanted  was  that 
he  would  send  me  on  immediately  to  Bethlehem. 
I  had  no  wish  to  stop  at  Hebron,  though  the 
first  city  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  hallowed  by  high 
and  holy  associations.  The  glory  of  the  houee  of 
David  had  for  ever  departed.  I  was  anxious  to 
put  an  outpost  between  myself  and  the  desert; 
and  I  had  an  indefinable  longing  to  sleep  my  first 
night  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  city  where  oar 
Saviour  was  bom.    But  the  governor  poaitiv^ 
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tefoted  to  let  me  go  that  afiernoob ;  be  ieid  that  it 
was  a  bad  road»  and  that  a  Jew  had  beeD  robbed 
a  few  days  before  on  his  way  to  Bethlehem  ;  and 
again  lying  down*  he  silenced  aU  objections  with 
the  eternal  but  hateful  word,  ''Bokhara^  bokhara,* 
to-morrow,  to-morrow.  Seeing  there  was  no  help 
for  me,  I  made  the  best  of  it,  and  asked  him  to 
furnish  me  with  a  place  to  lodge  in  that  night* 
He  immediately  gave  orders  to  the  janizary  i  andi 
as  I  was  rising  to  leave,  asked  me  if  1  could  not 
give  him  some  medicine.  I  had  some  expectation 
and  some  fear  of  this,  and  would  have  avoided  it 
if  I  could.  I  bad  often  drugged  and  physicked  a 
common  Arab,  but  had  never  been  called  upon  to 
prescribe  for  such  pure  porcelain  of  the  earth  as  a 
governor.  Nevertheless,  I  ventured  my  unskilful 
hand  upon  bim ;  and  having  with  all  due  gravity 
asked  his  symptoms,  and  felt  his  pulse,  and  made 
him  stick  out  his  tongue  till  he  could  hardly  get  it 
back  again,  I  looked  down  his  throat,  and  into  his 
eyes,  and  covering  him  up,  told  him,  with  as  much 
solemnity  as  if  I  was  licensed  to  kill  secundem 
arUm^  that  I  would  send  him  some  medicine,  with 
the  necessary  directions  for  taking  it.  I  was  quite 
equal  to  the  governor's  case^  for  I  saw  that  he  had 
merely  half  killed  himself  with  eating,  and  wanted 
clearing  out,  and  I  had  with  me  emetics  and  ca« 
thartics  that  I  well  knew  were  capable  of  clearing 
out  a  whole  regiment.  In  the  course  of  the  even* 
iog  he  sent  his  janizary  to  me ;  and  expecting  to 
be  off  before  daylight,  I  gave  him  a  double  emetic. 
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with  very  preeife  directiont  for  its  use ;  and  I 
aAerward  learned  that,  during  its  operatiooi  h» 
wrath  had  waxed  warm  against  me,  but  in  the 
morning  he  was  so  much  better  that  be  was  readj 
to  do  me  any  kindness. 

This  over,  I  fi>llowed  the  janiaary,  who  con- 
docted  me  aroand  outside  the  walls  and  through 
the  buryingground,  where  the  women  were  scat* 
tered  in  groups  among  the  tombs,  to  a  distant  and 
separate  quarter  of  the  city.  I  had  no  idea  where 
he  was  taking  me;  but  I  had  not  advanced  a 
horse's  length  in  the  narrow  streets,  before  their 
peculiar  costume  and  physiognomies  told  me  that 
I  was  among  the  unhappy  remnant  of  a  falien  peo- 
ple, the  persecuted  and  despised  Israelites.  They 
were  removed  from  the  Turkish  quarter,  as  if  the 
slightest  contact  with  this  once  favoured  people 
would  contaminate  the  bigoted  follower  of  the 
Prophet  The  govemoTi  in  the  haughty  8{Hrit  of 
a  Turk,  probably  thought  that  the  house  of  a  Jew 
was  a  it  place  for  the  repose  of  a  Christian ;  and 
following  the  janizary  through  a  low  range  of  nar> 
now,  dark,  and  filthy  lanes,  mountings  and  tunh 
ings,  of  which  it  is  impossible'  to  give  any  idea, 
with  the  whole  Jewish  population  turning  out  to 
review  us,  and  the  sheik  and  all  his  attendants 
with  their  long  swords  clattering  at  my  heels,  I 
was  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  chief  Rabbi  of 
Hebron. 

If  I  had  had  my  choice,  these  were  the  rery 
persons  I  would  have  selected  for  ray  irst  ac>- 
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quaintences  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  desoendaiiti 
of  Isfwel  were  fit  persons  to  welcome  a  stranger 
to  the  ancient  city  or  their  fathers ;  and  if  they  had 
been  then  sitting  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne 
of  Davidy  they  could  not  have  given  me  a  warmer 
reception.  It  may  be  that»  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Turks>  alike  the  victims  of  persecu*^ 
lion  and  contempt,  they  forgot  the  great  cause 
which  had  torn  us  iipart  and  made  us  a  separate 
peoplov  and  felt  only  a  sympathy  for  the  object 
of  mutual  oppression.  But  whatever  was  the 
cause,  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  with  which> 
as  a  stranger  and  Christians  I  was  received  by 
the  Jews  in  the  capital  of  their  ancient  kingdom  $ 
and  I  look  to  my  reception  here,  and  by  the  monki 
at  Mount  Sinai,  as  among  the  few  bright  spots  in 
my  long  and  dreary  pilgrimage  through  the  desert 
I  had  seen  Moogh  of  the  desert,  and  of  the  wild 
spirit  of  freedom  which  men  talk  of  without  know- 
kigf  to  mi|ke  me  cling  more  fondly  than  ever  even 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  civilization ;  and  I  could 
have  sat  down  that  night,  provided  it  was  under  a 
roof,  with  the  fiercest  Mussulman,  as  in  a  family 
circIOk  Judge,  then,  of  my  satisfaction  at  being 
welcomed  from  the  desert  by  the  friendly  and  hos- 
pitable Israelites.  Returned  once  more  to  the 
occupation  of  our  busy,  money-making  life,  floating 
again  upon  the  stream  of  business,  and  carried 
away  by  the  cares  and  anxieties  which  agitate 
every  portion  of  our  stirring  community,  it  is  re* 
freshing  to  turn  to  the  few  brief  momenta  wheM 
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fiir  other  thoughti  occapied  my  mind;  and  injr 
speculating,  scheming  frieods  and  fellow-citiaent 
would  have  smiled  to  see  me  that  night,  with  a 
Syrian  dress  and  long  beard,  sitting  crosa-I^gged 
oa  a  divan,  with  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  Jews  at 
Hebron,  and  half  the  synagogue  around  ua,  talk* 
ing  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  of  old  and 
mutual  friends. 

With  the  few  moments  of  daylight  that  le- 
mained,  my  Jewish  friends  conducted  me  around 
their  miserable  quarter.  They  had  few  lions  to 
Aow  me,  but  they  took  me  to  their  synagogue  ia 
which  an  old  white-bearded  Israelite  was  teachii^ 
some  prattling  children  to  read  the  laws  of  Moaes 
in  the  language  of  their  fathers ;  and  whra  the  sua 
was  setting  in  the  west,  and  the  Jlueszin  from  the 
top  of  the  minaret  was  calling  the  sons  of  the  fiutb> 
ful  to  evening  prayers,  the  old  rabbi  and  myself 
a  Jew  and  a  Christian,  were  sitting  on  the  roof  of 
the  little  synagogue,  looking  out  as  by  stealth  upon 
the  sacred  mosque  containing  the  hallowed  ashes 
of  their  patriarch  fathers.  The  Turk  guards  the 
door,  and  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  are  not  per> 
mitted  to  enter ;  and  the  old  rabbi  was  pointing 
to  the  difierent  parts  of  the  mosque,  where,  as  he 
told  me,  under  tombs  adorned  with  carpets  of  silk 
and  gold,  rested  the  mortal  remains  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

But  to  return  to  my  Bedouin  companions.  The 
sheik  and  his  whole  suite  had  been  following  dose 
at  my  heels,  through  the  narrow  lanes  and  iitreets, 
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up  to  the  yery  doors  of  the  svimgogue ;  find  their 
swarthy  figures,  their  elattenng  swordsi  and  grim 
▼isages  prerented  my  seeing  the  fiice  of  many  a 
Hebrew  maiden.  I  expected  a  scene  with  them 
at  parting,  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  Return- 
ing to  the  rabbi%  they  followed  me  into  the  rooffii 
and,  after  a  few  preliminaries,  I  counted  out  the . 
prioe  of  the  camels,  and  laid  down  a  bucksheesh 
lor  each  separately.  Not  one  of  them  touched  it, 
but  all  looked  at  the  money  and  at  me  alternatelyt 
without  speaking  a  word  (it  was  about  ten  timea 
as  much  as  I  would  have  had  to  pay  for  the  same 
services  anywhere  else) ;  and  the  sheik  seemed 
vncertaia  what  to  do.  The  janizary,  howevert 
whose  presence  I  had  almost  forgotten,  put  him- 
a^  forward  as  an  actor  in  the  scene ;  and,^  half 
drawing  his  sword  and  rattling  it  back  into  ita 
■eabbard,  swore  that  it  was  a  vile  extortion ;  that 
the  governor  ought  to  know  it ;  and  that  the  firmaa 
of  the  pacha  ought  to  protect  a  stranger.  This 
brought  the  sheik  to  a  decision ;  and  taking  up  his 
own  portion,  and  directing  the  rest  to  do  the  same^ 
he  expressed  himself  satisfied,  and,  without  moving 
from  his  place,  betook  himself  to  smoking.  It  was 
evident,  however,  thaj  he  tras  not  altogether  con* 
lent ;  and  the  janisary  leaving  us  soon  after,  hardly 
had  the  rattling  of  his  steel  scabbard  died  away 
along  the  narrow  passage,  when  they  aH  turned 
tipon  me  and  gave  voice  to  their  dissatisfaction. 
I  told  them  that  I  had  paid  them  an  enormous 
fncty  mocfa  more  than  the  riieik  had  spoken  of  at 
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Cairo;  that  I  had  brought  with  me  more  menej 
than  he  had  givea  *lne  to  undentoiid  woold  be 
neceiiary,  and  it  was  all  gone;  that  it  was  im- 
possible lo  gi?e  them  any  more,  for  I  bad  it  not  to 
give.  In  faet,  I  had  paid  them  extravagantly,  but 
far  below  their  extravagant  expectations.  One 
would  not  have  come  for  two  hundred  doUan^ 
another  for  one  hundred,  dca ;  and  from  the  Boiae 
and  clamour  which  they  made  here,  I  am  well  sat- 
isfied that  if  the  denouement  had  taken  place  in 
the  desert,  they  would  have  searched  for  them- 
selves whether  there  was  not  something  left  in  the 
bottom  of  my  trunk ;  and,from  what  happened  after- 
ward, I  am  very  sure  that  they  would  have  stripped 
me  of  my  Turkish  plumage;  but  vow  I  was  per- 
fectly safe.  I  considered  a  Turkish  gowmor  good 
protection  against  the  rapacity  of  a  Bedouin  Arab. 
I  did  not  mren  Ibar  their  future  vet^eance,  for  I 
knew  that  they  did  not  dare  set  their  feet  outside 
of  any  gate  in  Hebron,  except  that  which  opened 
to  their  own  tents  in  the  desert;  they  seeined  to 
think  that  they  had  let  me  slip  through  their  fiiigers ; 
and  when  they  pushed  me  to  desperatioD,  I  told 
them  that  I  did  uot  care  whether  they  were  sat- 
isfied or  not  As  I  rose  the  sheik  fell  ^  and  when  I 
began  working  myself  into  a  passion  at  his  ex- 
orbitant demand,  he  fell  to  begging  a  ddlar  or 
two  in  such  moving  terms  that  I  could  not  resist. 
I  continued  yielding  to  his  petty  extortions,  until, 
having  ascertained  the  expense,  I  found  that  I  had 
Aot  a  dollar  more-  than  enosigh  to  carry  nus  to.  Jq- 
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fUfaleni ;  and  at  this  moment  he  eoasommated  bis 
impudence  by  begging  my.dre^s  ffom  off  my  back. 
The  dress  was  of  do  great  value ;  it  had  not  cost 
much  when  new,  and  was.  travel- worn  and  frayed 
with  hard  usage  \  but  it  bad  a  value  in  my  eyet 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  having  been  worn 
upon  tiiis  journey.  I  had  given  him  nearly  all  my 
ient  equipage,  arms,  aramunitiony  &c.,  and  I  had 
borne  with  all  his  twopenny  extortions ;  but  he 
urged  and  insisted,  and  begged  and  entvcated  with 
aa  much  pertinacity,  that  my  patience  was  ex* 
baasted,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  borne  with  him 
kng  enough,  and  that  he  and  his  whole  tribe  might 
go  to  the  d — 1.  This  was  not  very  courteous  or 
dignified  between  treaty-making  powers ;  but,  co0^ 
sideriog  that  the  immediate  subject  of  negotiation 
was  an  old  stik  dress,  and  the  parties  were  a  single 
JBodividnal  and  a  horde  of  Bedouiosi  it  juay  per* 
haps  be  allowed  to  pass.  All  the  nice  web  of 
diplomacy  was  now  broken ;  and  all  springing  at 
the  same  moment  to  our  feet,  the  whole  group, 
stood  fronting  me,  glaring  upon  me  like  so  many 
wild  beasts.  Now  the  Iong>smotbered  passion 
broke  out,  and  wild  and  clamorous  as  the  Arab* 
always  were,  I  had  never  seen  them  no  perfectly 
fbrious.  They  raved  Kke  so  many  bedlamites;  and 
the  sheik,  with  torrents  of  vociferation  and  re» 
proach,  drew  iiom  his  bosom  the  money  he  had 
accepted  as  his  portion,  dashed  H  on  the  floor,  and 
swearing  that  no  Frank  should  ever  pass  through 
ys|eountry  again,  poured  out  upon  me  a  volley  oC 
o2 
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Utter  cartes^  tod  gHoding  bis  tteth  with  rage  mod 
diBappointmeiU,  rushed  out  of  the  room*  I  did  not 
then  know  what  he  was  saying ;  but  I  codd  judge, 
from  the  almost  diaboltcal  expression  of  bis  face, 
that  be  was  not  payhg'  me  very  handsome  com- 
pliments ;  and  I  felt  a  conTuIsire  tnorcniieot  about 
the  extreme  end  of  my  foot,  and  had  adiraooed  a 
step  to  help  him  down  stairs,  but  his  troop^foUowed 
hkn  close ;  and  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  when 
one  looks  bag  at  the  ugly  figure  of  a  Bedouin,  be 
is  apt  to  forego  a  purpose  of  vengeance.  There 
is  somotfaiiiig  paiiioularly  truculent  and  pacifyhig 
in  their  aspect. 

A  moment  after  he  had  gone,  I  was  exceedingly 
sorry  for  what  had  happened,  particularly  on  ac* 
count  of  his  oath,  that  no  European  should  ever 
pass  through  his  country.  I  felt  unhappy  ia  the 
idea  that,  when  I  expected  to  be  the-  pionaer  ia 
opening  a  new  and  iateresting  route,  I  had  become 
the  means  of  more  effectually  closing  it.  With  a 
heavy  heart  I  told  Paul  that  1  must  have  anoth^ 
interview  i  that  the  old  dress  most  go,  and  any 
thing  else  I  had ;  and,  in  short,  that  I  musl  have 
peace  upon  any  terms.  To  dispose  of  Ihis  bosi* 
ness  wiihoot  mixing  it  with  other  things ;  in  about 
an  hour  th^  sheik  returned  with  his  brother,  aiid» 
walking  up  ta  me  and  kissing  my  hand,  told  me 
that  he  had  just  heardrof  a  robbery  on  the  road  to 
Jerusalem,  and  came  to  tell  me  of  it ;  and  looking 
me  in  the  face,  added  that,  when  he  had  got  back 
to  Us  tent,heftlt  unhappy  at  having^^left  me  in.wo^ 
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ger ;  that  he  had  been  no  u^ed  to  ritting  tvith  me, 
that  he  coold  not  reaiaiD  away,  &Cm  dec  I  was 
not  to  be  outdooe  $  aodjookiog  him  back  again  in 
the  face,  I  introduced  him  to  my  Jewish  compan- 
ions  as  my  dearest  friend,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  EI 
AlouiaSi  who  had  protected  me  with  his  life  throogk 
tlie  dai^ers  of  the  desert,  and  to  whose  bold  arm 
they  were  indebted  for  the  privilege  they  then  en^ 
joyed  of  seeing  my  face.  The  sheik  looked  at  me 
as  if  he  thought  oie  in  earnest,  and  himseir  entitled 
to  all  that  I  had  said ;  and  satisfied  so  far,  he  sat 
down  and  smoked  his  pipe,  and  at  parting  disclosed 
the  object  of  his  vbit,  by  asking  me  for  a  letter  of 
reconMnendation  to  the  eonsnl  at  Cairo,  and  to  the 
friends  of  whom  1  had  before  spoken  as  intending 
to  follow  me  to  Petra.  Glad  to  patch  up  a  peace,  I 
told  him  to  come  to  me  early  the  next  morning,  and 
I  would  settle  every  thing  to  his  satisfaetionb  Be- 
fore  I  was  awake  he  was  shaking  me  by  theshoul* 
den  I  jumped  up^  and  roused  Paul ;  and  now 
wishing  to  redeem  my  ungraciousness  of  the  day 
before  I  may  say  literally  that  ^  I  parted  my  rai* 
moot  among  them/'  and  gave  away  pretty  much 
every  thing  I  had  except  my  European  dothes^ 
completing  my  present  with  a  double-barrelled 
gun,  rather  given  to  bursting,  which  I  gave  the 
sheik's  brother.  The  sheik  had  changed  his  tone 
altogether,  and  now  told  me  that  he  loved  me  as  a 
brother ;  and,  pointing  to  the  brother  at  his  side* 
that  he  loved  me  as  well  as  him ;  and  with  great 
wannth  assiwed  me  that  if  I  would  turn-  Mussul* 
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norit  ond  come  and  live  wMi  him  in  hit  tents  in  Ae 
wildcrnett»  be  would  give  me  Tor  wives  four  of  the 
moit  beautiful  girls  of  his  tribe.  He  did  not  con- 
fine his  offers  to  me,  but  told  me  thai  he  would  re- 
ceive, guard,  and  protect  any  of  my  friends  as  if 
they  were  of  his  own  blood  ;  and  warmiiig  with  his 
own  generosity,  or  perhaps  really  feeling  a  certain 
degree  of  kindness,  he  asked  me  for  some  symbol 
or  sign  which  should  be  perpetual  between  us.  I 
had  |ust  sealed  a  letter  for  Mr.  Gliddon,  and  a  stick 
of  sealing-wax  and  a  lighted  tamp  were  on  the  law 
table  before  me.  I  made  a  huge  plaster  with  the 
scaling  wax  on  a  sheet  of  coarse  brown  paper,  and 
stamping  it  whh  the  stock  of  my  pistol,  chased 
and  carved  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  I  gave  him  a 
seal  with  such  a  device  as  would  have  puzzled  the 
professors  of  heraldry,  tellii^  him  that  when  any 
one  came  to  him  with  this  seal,  he  might  know  he 
was  a  friend  of  mine ;  and  I  added  that  I  would 
never  send  any  one  without  plenty  of  money ;  so 
that  any  one  who  visits  the  Sheik  El  Alouin  with  my 
recommendation  must  expect  to  make  up  for  my 
deficiencies*  This  over,  we  bade  each  other  fare- 
well, the  sheik  and  the  whole  of  his  swarthy  com- 
panions kissing  roe  on  both  sides  of  my  face.  I 
looked  after  them  as  long  as  they  continued  in 
sight,  Ustened  till  I  heard  the  last  clattering  of  their 
armour,  and  I  never  saw,  nor  do  I  ever  wish  to  see 
them  again.  I  am  sorry  to  entertain  such  a  feel- 
ing towards  any  who  have  been  the  companions 
of  my  wanderings,  and  I  hardly  know  another  in- 
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Stance,  from  the  EngKsh  oobleman  down  to  a  mu* 
leteer  or  boatmaD,  at  partiDg  with  whom  I  hare 
not  felt  a  certain  degree  of  regret  But  when  I 
parted  with  the  Bedouin  chief,  though  he  kissed 
me  on  both  cheeks,  though  he  gave  me  his  signet 
and  has  mine  in  return,  and  though  four  Arabtan 
girls  are  ready  for  me  whenever  I  choose  to  put 
my  trust  in  Mohammed  and  Sheik  El  Alouin,  it 
was  delightful  to  think  that  I  should  never  see  hie 
ftoe  again. 

One  by  one  I  had  seen  the  many  iHosions  of  my 
waking  dreams  fade  away ;  the  gorgeous  pictures 
of  Oriental  scenes  melt  into  nothing ;  but  I  had  still 
elung  to  the  primitive  simplicity  and  purity  of  the 
obiidien  of  the  desert,  ihelr  temperaBo«and  absti* 
nence,  their  contended  poverty  and  contempt  for 
luxuries,  as  approaching  the  true  nobility  of  man's 
nature,  and  sustaining  the  poetry  of  the  ^  land  of 
the  Bast"  But  my  last  dream  was  broken ;  and  I 
never  saw  among  the  wanderers  of  the  desert  any 
traits  of  character,  or  any  habits  of  life  which  did 
not  make  me  prise  and  value  more  the  privileges  of 
civilization.  I  had  been  more  than  a  month  alone 
with  Ihe  Bedouins;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  their  man* 
ners,  excluding  women  from  all  companionship; 
dipping  their  fingers  up  to  the  knuckles  in  the  same 
dish;  eating  sheep's  insidcs,  and  sleeping  under 
tents  crawling  with  vermin,  engendered  by  their 
filthy  habits,  their  temperance  and  frugality  are 
from  necessity,  nol  from  chefee ;  for  in  their  nap 
lure  they  are  gluttonons,  and  will  eat  at  any  tine 
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till  they  are  goiged,  of  whatever  they  can  got,  and 
then  lie  down  and  sleep  like  brutee.  I  have  some- 
times  amused  myself  with  trying  the  variety  of 
their  appetites,  and  I  never  knew  them  refuse  any 
thing  that  could  be  eaten.  Their  stomach  waa  lit* 
orally  their  god,  and  the  only  chance  of  doing  any 
thing  with  them  was  by  first  making  to  it  a  grate* 
ful  offering;  instead  of  scorning  luxuries^  they 
would  eat  sugar  as  boys  do  sugar-candy ;  and  I 
am  very  surct  if  they  could  have  got  pound-oake» 
they  would  never  have  eaten  their  own  coarse 
bread. 

One  might  expect  to  find  these  ohildren  of  Na« 
ture  free  from  the  reproach  of  civilixed  ItfOt  the 
love  of  ^Id.  Bull  (bllaw-ciilzens,  and  iellow-wor* 
shippers  of  mammon*  hold  up  your  heads ;  this  re* 
proach  must  not  be  confined  to  you.  It  would 
have  been  a  pleasing  thing  to  me  to  find  amoi^ 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert  a  slight  similarity  of  taste 
and  pursuits  with  the  deniiens  of  my  native  ci^ ; 
and  in  the  early  developments  of  a  thirst  for  acqui- 
sition! 1  would  have  hailed  the  embryo  spirit  which 
might  one  day  lead  to  stock  and  exchange  boards, 
and  laying  out  city  lots  around  the  base  of  Mount 
Sinai  or  the  excavated  city  of  P^tra.  .  But  the  sav* 
age  was  already  far  beyond  the  civilized  man  in  his 
appetite  for  gold ;  and  though  brought  up  to  a 
school  of  hungry  and  thirsty  disciples,  and  know« 
ing  many  in  my  native  city  who  regard  it  as  the 
one  thing  needful,  I  blush  for  myself,  for  my  city, 
and  fur  themt  when  1  say  that  I  never  saw  oaa 
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WDQOOg  them  who  could  be  compared  with  the  Be« 
doain.  I  never  saw  any  thiag  like  the  ezpresuon 
of  ruce  with  which  a  Bedouin  looks  upon  silver  or 
gold.  When  he  asks  for  bucksheesh  and  receives 
the  glitterii^  metal,  his  eyes  sparkle  with  wild  de* 
light,  Ms  fingers  clutch  it  with  eager  rapacity,  and 
he  skulks  away  like  the  miser»  to  count  it  over 
alone  and  hide  it  from  all  other  eyes. 

Hebron,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Canaan,  is 
now  a  small  Arab  town,  containing  seven  or  eight 
hundred  Arab  families*  The  present  inhabitants 
are  the  wildest,  most  lawless,  and  desperate  pe<^ 
pie  in  the  Hdy  Land ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fisict) 
that  they  sustain  now  the  same  mutinous  charac- 
ter with  the  rebels  of  ancient  days,  who  armed 
with  David  against  Saul,  and  with  Absalom  against 
David ;  in  the  late  desperate  revolution  against 
Mohammed  Aly,  they  were  foremost  in  the  strifot 
the  firs^to  draw  the  sword,  and  the  last  to  return 
it  to  its  soabbard.  A  petty  Turk  now  wields  the 
aceptre  of  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  a  small  remnant  of 
a  despised  and  persecuted  people  still  hover  round 
the  graves  of  their  fathers;  and  though  degraded 
and  trampled  under  foot,  from  the  very  dust  in 
which  they  lie,  they  are  still  lookii^  to  the  restOi* 
ration  of  their  temporal  kingdom. 

Accompanied  by  my  Jewish  friends,  I  visited  the 
few  spots  which  tradition  marks  as  connected  with 
scenes  of  Bible  history.  Passing  through  the  ba- 
zars, at  the  extreme  end,  and  descending  a  few 
stepst  we  entered  a  vault  contaming  a  large  mon* 
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ument,  intended  in  memory  of  Abner,  the  groaleit 
captain  of  his  age,  the  favoured  and  for  a  long  tune 
troated  officer  of  David,  who»  as  the  Jews  told  me^ 
was  killed  in  battle  near  Hebron*  and  his  bodj 
.  brought  here  and  buried.    The  Greek  mosque^  the 
walls  of  which,  the  Jews  say,  are  built  with  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  iA  Sol6mon»  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  the  bettor  authority 
of  the  Jews,  covers  the  site  of  the  Cave  of  Mach- 
pdah,  which  Abraham  bought  from  Ephron  the 
Hittite;  and  within  its  sacred  precmcts  are  the 
supposed  tombs  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacobs 
The  doors  were  guarded  with  jealous  care  by  the 
bigoted  Mussulmans ;  and  when,  with  my  Jewidi 
companion,  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  up  at 
the  long  marble  staircase  leading  to  the  tomb  of 
Abraham,  a  Turk  came  out  from  the  baxars,  andt 
with   furious   gesticulations,  gathered   a  crowd 
around  us ;  and  a  Jew  and  a  Christian  were 
driven  with  contempt  from  the  sepulchre  of  the 
patriarch  whom  they  both  revered.    A  special  fir- 
man from  the  pacha,  or  perhaps  a  laige  bribe  to 
the  governor,  might  have  procured  me  a  private 
admission;  but  death  or  the  Koran  would  have 
been  the  penalty  required  by  the  bigoted  people  of 
Hebron. 

On  a  rising  ground  a  little  beyond  the  mosque 
is  a  large  fountain  or  reservoir,  supported  by  mar- 
ble pillars,  where  my  companions  told  me  that 
Sarah  had  washed  the  clothes  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac.    Leaving  this,  I  went  once  more  to  the  two 
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peok  outside*  the  walls,  and  after  examining  tbem 
M  tlie  so  called  works  of  Solomoa,  I  had  ^een  all  a 
stranger  could  see  in  Hebron. 

I  cannot  leave  this  place,  however,  without  a 
word  or  two  more.  I  bad  spent  a  long  evening 
with  my  Jewish  friends.  The  old  Tabbi  talked  te 
me  of  their  prospects  and  condition,  and  told  me 
how  he  ha^  left  his  country  in  Europe  many  years 
before,  and  come  with  bis  wife  and  children  to  lay 
their  bones  in  the  Holy  Land  He  wav  now 
eighty  3^ars  olds  and  for  thirty  years,  he  said,  he 
had  lived  with  the  sword  suspended  over  his  head  { 
had  been  reviled,  buffeted,  and  spit  upon;  and» 
though  sometimes  enjoying  a  respite  from  perseco 
tion,  he  never  kaew  at  what  nsoment  the  bloods 
hounds  might  not  be  let  loose  upon  him  4  tbat» 
since  the  country  had  been  wrested  from  the  sul- 
tan  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  they  had  been  com^ 
imratively  safe  and  tranquil ;  though  some  idea 
may  be  foroied  of  tins  comparative  security  from 
the  fact,  that  duriag  the  revolution  two  years  be- 
fore, when  Ibrahim  Pacha,  after  having  been  pent 
«ip  several  months  in  Jerusalem,  burst  out  like  a 
roaring  lion,  the  first  place  upon  which  his  wrath 
descraded  was  the  unhappy  Hebron;  and  while 
their  guilty  brethren  were  sometimes  spared,  the 
unhappy  Jews,  never  offending  but  always  suffei> 
ing,  received  the  full  weight  of  Arab  vengeancew 
Their  houses  were  ransacked  and  plundered ;  their 
^Id  and  silver,  and  all  thiAgs  valuable,  carried 
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tw«y ;  and  their  ^ves  and  daughters  violftted  be* 
fere  their  eyes  bj  a  brutal  soldiery. 

During  the  evening  a  fine  portly  man,  id  the 
flowing  Syrian  dress,  came  to  pay  me  a  irisit 
His  complexion  proclaimed  him  of  Coptic  origiBy 
a  descendant  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Egypt ;  his 
inkhorn  in  his  sash  told  me  that  he  was  a  writer» 
and  his  cordial  salutation  that  he  was  a  ChristittB. 
Living  among  Tnrlis,  Arabs,  and  Jews,  he  greeted 
roe  as  if  it  were  a  rare  thing  to  meet  a  professor  <rf 
the  same  faith,  and  a  believer  in  the  same  Gk)d  and 
Saviour.  He  regretted  that  he  had  been  away 
when  I  arrived,  and  said  that  he  ought  by  right  to 
have  had  me  at  his  house,  as  he  was  the  only 
Christian  in  Hebron ;  and  he,  even  where  prose- 
lytes were  wanted,  would  perhaps  not  have  passed 
muster  according  to  the  strict  canons  of  a  Catho- 
lic church.  My  Christian  friend,  however,  was 
more  of  a  Jew  than  any  of  the  descendants  of  I» 
rael  around  me ;  for,  amfd  professions  of  friend^ 
ship  and  oflfers  of  service,  he  was  not  forgetting 
his  own  interests.  The  European  and  Americaa 
governments  had  been  appointing  consular  agents 
in  many  of  the  cities  of  Syria,  and  this  office,  un- 
der the  government  of  the  present  pacha,  ex- 
empted the  holder  from  certain  taxes  and  imposi- 
tions, to  which  the  fellahs  and  rayahs  were  sub- 
ject America  is  known  in  the  Holy  Land  l^  her 
missionaries,  by  tfve  great  ship  (the  Delaware) 
which,  a  year  before,  touched  at  the  seaport 
towns,  and  by  the  respect  and  character  which 


iho  ooBfeit  on  her  oo&tular  ageato^  lly  CcfA^ 
Chrifldaa  knew  bet  on  tbe  last  acoonnU  and  uM 
m%  in  oanfidence,  that  he  thought  America  ha4 
need  of  a  consular  agent  in  Hebron^  to  protect  her 
cttLesns  traiFeUiog  in  that  region.  I  was  the  firat 
American  trareMer  who  had  e?er  been  thefe»  and 
yean  may  roll  by  before  anotber  ibllows  me ;  bat 
I  fully  concurred  with  him  in  the  neceaiily  of  such 
an  officer;  and  when  he  suggested  thai  these  waa 
no  better  man  than  himself  to  hold  it»  I  eMCurred 
with  him  again.  Little  did  I  think  when,  yeam 
before,  I  was  seeking  to  climb  the  slippery  rungs 
cf  the  political  ladders  that  my  pditicai  influence 
would  ever  be  sought  for  the  office  of  consul  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  David ;  but  so  it  was ;  and  with- 
eot  questioning  hiss  too  closely  about  his  fidth  in 
the  principles  and  usages  of  the  democratic  party, 
tbe  virtue  of  r^;ular  nominationsy  dec,  taking  his 
name  written  in  Arabic^  and  giving  him  my  card 
that  he  might  know  the  name  of  his  politica}  bene- 
fitctor,  I  promised  lo  speak  to  the  consul  at  Bey* 
loot  in  his  favour ;  and  he  left  me  with  as  much 
confidence  as  if  he  had  his  commissioA  already  in 
his  pocket 

A  more  interesting  business  followed  with  the 
old  rabbi,  probably  induced  by  what  had  just 
passed  between  the  Christian  and  n^self.  JSb 
told  me  that  he  had  lately  had  occasion  lo  regral 
CKceedingly  the  loss  of  a  paper,  which  would  now 
be  of  great  use  to  him ;  that  he  was  a  Jew  of  Yen* 
kfi  (I  can  vouch  for  it  that  he  was  no  Shyktck), 
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and  thirty  years  before  had  left  his  native  city  md 
come  to  HebrcMi  with  a  regular  passport ;  that  for 
many  years  a  European  passport  was  no  protee- 
tko,  and,  indeed,  it  liad  been  rather  an  object  with 
him  to  lay  aside  the  European  character^  and  iden- 
tify himself  with  the  Asiaties  ^  that,  inconsequence, 
be  had  been  careless  of  his  passport^  and  had  lost 
it ;  but  that  now,  sinee  the  conquest  of  Moham- 
med  Aly  and  the  government  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  a 
European  passport  was  respected,  and  saved  its 
holder  and  his  fiimily  from  Turkish  impositions. 
He  mourned  biiterly  over  his  loss,  not,  as  he  aaid, 
ibr  himself,  for  kis  days  were  almost  ended,  and 
the  storms  of  life  could  not  break  over  his  head 
more  heavily  than  they  had  akeady  done ;  but  be 
mourned  for  his  children  and  grandchildren,  whom 
his  carelessness  had  deprived  of  the  evidence  of 
their  birthright  and  the  proteccion  of  their  conn* 
try.  I  was  inlerestedi  in  the  old  matt's  story,  and 
•particularly  ip  his  unobtrusive  manner  of  telling  it ; 
apd  drawing  upon  the  reminiscences  of  my  legal 
knowledge,  I  told  htm  that  the  loss  of  his  passport 
had  noi  deprived  him  of  his  righ^  to  the  protectioa 
of  his  country,  and  that,  if  he  could  establish  the 
iact  of  his  being  a  native  of  Venice,  he  might  ntiU 
sit  down  under  die  wings  of.  the  double-headed 
eagle  of  Austria*  I  afterward  went  more  into  de- 
tail Learning  that  there  were  in  Hebron  some 
of  his  very  old  acquaintances,  who  could  testify  te 
the  fact  of  his  nativity,  I  told  him  to  bring  them  le 
XMf  aod  I  would  take  their  affidavits,  and  on  my 
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amval  at  Beyroot  would  reprettiit  the  matter  to 
tfad  Austrian  consul  these ;  and  I  thought  that 
'with  such  evidence  the  consul  would  not  refuse 
lum   another  passport;     He  thanked   me    very 
warmly,  and  the  next  mornii^  early,  while  I  was 
waiting,  all  ready  for  ny  departure,  he  brought 
in  his  witnesses.    It  would  have  been  difficult  for 
the  old  man  to  produce  deponents  who  could 
swear  positively  to  his  nativity ;  but  of  those  whom 
'  h^  brought,  any  one  eould  look  back  farther  than 
it  is  usually  allowed  to  man.    They  were  all  over 
sixty,  and  theur  long  wlute  beards  gave  them  a 
Tenerable  appearance,  whieb  made   me  attach 
more  importance  to  the  proceedings  than*  I  in*^ 
tended.     These  hoary-beaded    men,  I  thought, 
eould  not  speak  with  lying  lips;  and,  taking  my 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  witnesses 
seated  themselves  before  me,  and  I  prepared,  with- 
business-like  formality,  to  examine  them  and  re-, 
duce  their  examination  to  writing*    Since  I  left 
liome  I  had  rarely  thought  of  any  Uiing  connected 
with  my  professional  pursuits,  and  I  eould  but 
smile  as  I  found  myself  seated  in  the  middle  of  a 
Joor,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Israelites  in  the 
old  city  of  Hebron,  for  the  first  time  in  more  thaa 
•ighteen  months  resuming  the  path  of  my  daily 
walks  at  home.    I  placed  the  scribe  befoie  me». 
amd  with  a  little  of  the  keenness  of  the  hunter  re- 
luming to  a  track  for  some  time  lost,  I  examined: 
the  witnesses  severally,  and  dietated  in  good  set 
fomi  the  several  requisite  affidavits;,  and  tbeA 
9ft 
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reading  them  cmr  dntiDctly,  like  a  commiaBioiNr 
authorized  to  take  acknowledgments  under  the  act, 
fcc,  I  swore  the  whke-bearded  old  men  upon  the 
table  at  their  law,  a  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament I  then  dictated  an  affidavit  for  the  rabbi 
himself,  and  was  about  administering  the  oath  as 
before,  when  the  old  man  rose,  and  taking  the 
paper  in  his  hand,  aad  telling  rae  to  follow  him, 
led  the  way  through  a  range  of  narrow  lanes  and 
streets,  and  a  crowd  of  people,  to  the  little  syna- 
gogue, where,  opening  the  holy  of  holies,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  the  sacred  seroH^  he  read  orer 
the  affidavit  add  solemnly  swore  to  its  truth.  It 
did  not  need  this  additional  act  of  solemnity  to 
'  c<Mivioce  roe  of  his  truth ;  and  when  he  gave  me 
back  the  paper^and  i  saw  the  earnestness  and 
deep  interest  depleted  in  the  ftfces  of  the  cnywd 
that  had  followed  us,  I  again  reserved  that  I  would 
use  my  best  exertions  to  gladden  once  more  the 
old  man's  heart  before  he  died^  I  added  to  the 
several  affidavits  a  brief  statement  of  the  cireum- 
stances  under  which  they  had  been  taken,  and  put- 
ting the  paper  in  my  pocket,  returned  to  the  house 
of  the  rabbi ;  and  I  may  as  well  mention  here, 
that  at  Beyroot  I  called*  upon  the  Austrian  consul, 
aad  before  I  left  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
from,  him  the  assurance  thai  the  passport  should 
be  made  out^ forthwith,  and  delivered  to  the  agent 
whom  the  old  rabbi  had  named  to  me. 

I  had  nothing  now  to  detain  me  in  Hebron ;  my 
mules  and  a  kervash  provided  by  the  goveooor 


were  waiting  br  me,  and  I  bade  farewell  to  my 
Jewish  friends.  I  eould  not  offer  to  pay  the  old 
rabbi  with  money  for  his  hospitality,  and  would 
have  satisfied  my  conscience  by  a  compliment  to 
the  servants ;  but  the  son  of  the  good  old  man, 
himself  more  than  sixty,  told  Paul  that  they  would 
all  feel  hurt  if  I  urged  it  I  did  not  urge  it ;  and  the 
thought  passed  rapidly  through  my  mind,  that  while 
yesterday  the  children  of  the  desert  would  have 
stripped  me  of  my  last  farthing,  to-day  a  Jew 
would  not  take  from  me  a  para.  I  passed  through 
the  dark  and  narrow  lanes  of  the  Jewish  Quarter; 
the  inhabitants  being  all  arranged  before  their 
houses ;  and  all  along,  even  from  the  lips  of  the 
maidens,  a  farewell  salutation  fell  upon  my  ears. 
They  did  not  know  what  I  had  done  nor  what  I 
proposed  to  do ;  but  they  knew  that  1  intended  a 
kindness  to  a  father  of  their  tribe,  and  they  thanked 
me  as  if  that  kindness  were  already  done.  •  With 
the  last  of  their  kind,  greetings  still  lingering  on  my 
ears,  I  emerged  from  the  Jewish  Quarter,  and  it 
was  with  a  warm  feeling  of  thankfulness  I  felt,  that 
if  yesterday  I  had  an  Arab's  curse,  to-day  I  had  a 
Jewish  blessings 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

An  AflUMWt— Hie  Piiob  of  SoIobmo.— B«thl8li«ai.-*T1ie  t» 
piwM  H«leDt.—A  CleriMl  £«|akit«.«*Mincol<HM  LocalitM. 
-^▲Bqmi  GonpaiuMi.-*Tlw  Soiditr't  Sle«p.— The  Biitk-plMC 
•f  Christ— Wwthip  in  the  Qrolt*.— Mo«l«m  Fidelitj. 

I  HAP  given  away  all  my  svperflaous  baggage^ 
aod  commenced  my  journey  in  the  Holy  Land  with 
three  mules,  one  for  myself,  another  for  Fftul,  and 
the  third  for  my  baggage.  The  muleteer,  who  wu 
an  uncommonly  thriving-lookingi  well-dressed  man, 
rode  upon  a  donkey,  and  had  an  assistant,  who  ac- 
companied on  foot ;  but  by  &i  the  moat  iraportaot 
person  of  our  party  was  our  kervash*  He  was  a 
wild  Arnaout,  of  a  race  that  had  for  centuries  fur- 
nished the  bravest,  fiercest,  and  most  terrible  sol- 
diers in  the  army  of  the  sultan  ^  and  he  himself  was 
one  of  the  wildest  of  that  wild  tribe.  He  wai 
BOW  about  forty,  and  had  been  a  warrior  from  bia 
youth  upward,  and  battles  and  bloodshed  were 
familiar  to  him  as  his  food ;  he  had  fought  under 
Ibrahim  Pacha  in  his  bloody  campaign  in  Greece, 
and  his  rebellious  war  against  the  sultan ;  aod  hav- 
ing been  wounded  in  the  great  battle  in  which  the 
Egyptian  soldiers  defeated  the  grand  vizier  with 
the  flower  of  the  soltan^a  army,  he  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  regular  service,  and  placed  in  an 
honourable  position  near  the  governor  af  HebroS' 
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He  was  above  the  middle  beight»  armed  like  the 
bristling  porcupiDe^  with  pistols,  a  Damascus  sa- 
bre, and  a  Turkish  gun  stung  over  his  back,  all 
which  he  carried  as  lightly  and  easily  as  a  sports 
man  does  his  fowling*pieoe.  His  face  was  red,  a 
burnt  or  baked  red — bis  mustaches  seemed  to  curl 
spontaneouriy,  as  if  in  contempt  of  dangers  9  and 
be  rode  his  high-mellled  horse  as  if  he  were 
himself  a  part  of  the  noble  animal.  Altogether,  he 
was  the  boldest,  most  dashing,  and  martial-looking 
figure  I  ever  saw ;  and  bad  a  frankness  and  opeiv- 
ness  in  his  countenance  which,  after  the  dark  and 
sinister  looks  of  my  Bedouins,  made  me  take  le 
him  the  moment  I  saw  him.  I  do  not  think  I  made 
as  favourable  an  impression  vpoo  him  at  first ;  for 
almost  the  first  words  he  spoke  to  Riul  after  start- 
kig,  were  to  express,  hie  astonishment  al  my  not 
drinking  wine.  The  janiaary  must  have  told  hint 
this  as  he  sat  by  me  at  supper,  though  I  did  nol 
think  he  was  watdnng  me  so  closely.  I  soon  sue* 
eeeded,  however,  in  establishing  myself  on  a  good 
-footing  with  my  kervash,  and  learned  that  his  read- 
ing of  the  Koran  did  not  forbid  the  wine-cup  to  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet.  He  admitted  that  the 
aultan,  as  being  of  the  Mood  of  the  Prophet,  and  the 
vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth,  ought  not  to  taste 
il ;  but  as  to  the  Facha  of  Egypt,  be  drank  good 
wine  whenever  he  could  get  it,  and  this  gave  hU 
aabjects  a  right  to  drink  as  often  as  they  pleased. 

We  were  interrupted  by  an  Arab,  who  told  ua 
that  a  party  of  soldiers  had  jost  caught  two  xofaK 
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ben.  Thdksrraihiiriekediqphii  ears  ail 
leUu^  m  that  he  wodd  meet  ne  at  a  plaea 
distanoe  fiurtber  on,  be  drove  hie  heary  slimipe  iaia 
hiM  horse's  sides,  and  dashing  iqi  the  hitl  at  fiiUgd- 
lop^  was  out  of  sight  ia  an  instant  1  did  mod  think 
It  exactly  the  thiqg  to  leave  ns  the  first  nxNsiefit  we 
heard  of  robbers ;  but  I  saw  that  his  fieiy  impar 
tience  to  be  present  at  a  scene  coald  not  be  cod- 
tralied ;  and  I  felt  weU  assured  that,  if  danger  shodd 
arrive*  we  would  soon  find  him  at  our  side.  Soon 
after  we  found  him  waiting  with  the  party  he  had 
sought;  the  two  robbers  chained  together,  UMi 
probably,  long  before  this,  they  have  exjMated  their 
crime  with  their  lives.  He  told  us  that  irom  He* 
bron  to  Jerusalem  was  the  most  unsafe  road  in  the 
Holy  Land;  and  that  Ibrahim  Facha,  who  hated 
the  Arabs  in  that  vicinity,  was  determined  to 
dear  it  of  rebels  and  robbers  if  he  out  off  eveiy 
man  in  the  country. 

About  half  an  hour  from  Hebron  we  came  to  a 
Tslley,  supposed  to  be  the  Vsle  of  Eshcol,  where 
die  spies  sent  out  by  Moses  found  the  grapea  so 
heavy^  that  to  carry  one  bunch  it  was  necessary  to 
suspend  it  on  a  pola  On  the  right  we  passed  a 
ruined  wall,  by  some  called  the  Cave  of  Macbpe- 
lab,  or  sepulchre  of  the  patriarchs ;  but  whieh  the 
Jews  at  Hebron  had  called  the  House  of  Ainra- 
ham. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  Bethlehem.  I  had 
Ured  my  mules  for  Jenisalem,  expectiDg  merely 
to  stop  at  Bethlebeta  and  push  on  to  Jerasakm^ 
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diat  nigbt  The  road  between  these  oldest  of 
cities  was  simply  a  mule-path  over  rocky  mouih 
laanst  descending  occasionally  into  rich  yalleys* 
We  had  already,  on  this  our  first  journey  in  the 
Holy  Land,  found  that  the  character  given  of  it  in 
the  Bible  is  true  at  this  day ;  and  that  the  Land  of 
Promise  is  not,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  watered  by 
the  dews  of  heaven,  bot  by  copious  and  abundant 
nuns.  Indeed,  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents ; 
cor  clothes  were  already  dripping  wet,  but  we  did 
not  mind  it,  for  we  were  too  fuU  of  thankfulness 
that  continued  sunshine  and  clear  and  unclouded 
aides  had  been  our  portion,  when  we  most  needed 
them,  hi  the  desert 

The  heavy  iall  of  rain  made  the  track  slippery 
wmi  precaanooB ;  and  it  was  four  hours  before  we 
reached  the  celebrated  reservoirs,  known  to  mod- 
om  travellers  under  the  name  of  the  Pools  of  Solo> 
fnon.  These  large,  strong,  noble  structures^  in  a 
laftd  where  every  work  of  art  has  been  hurried  to 
destruction,  remain  now  almost  as  perfect  as  when 
they  were  built  There  are  three  of  them,  about 
480, 600,  and  6d(f  feet  in  length,  and  280  in  breadth, 
and  of  difierent  altitudes,  the  water  from  the  first 
Tanning  into  the  second,  and  from  the  second  into 
the  third.  At  about  a  hundred  yards  distance  is  the 
spring  which  supplies  the  reservoirs,  as  the  monks 
say,  the  sealed  fountain,  referred  to  in  Canticles  iv,, 
i2*  The  wat^  from  these  reservoirs  is  conveyed 
to  Jerusailem  by  a  small  aqueduct,  a  round  earthen 
pipe  about  lea  inches  in  diameter,  which  follows 
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all  the  rinnosities  of  the  ground,  being  Monetitnei 
above  the  suriace  and  lometimes  under.  It  it 
easHy  broken ;  and  while  I  was  in  Jerusalem  aa 
accident  happened  which  entirely  cut  off  the  water 
from  their  pools. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  pools 
have  existed  from  the  date  assigned  to  them  ;  and 
that  this  was  the  site  of  one  of  ELing  Solomon's 
houses  of  pleasure,  where  ho  made  himself  '^gar- 
dens, and  orchards,  and  pools  of  vraten''  The  raia 
here  ceased  for  a  few  moments,  and  enabled  me  to 
view  them  at  my  leisure ;  and  as  I  walked  aloqg 
the  bank,  or  stood  on  the  margin,  or  descended 
tiie  steps  to  the  water^s  edge,  it  seemed  almost  the 
wild  su^estion  of  a  dream,  to  imagine  that  the 
wisest  of  men  had  looked  into  (he  same  pool,  had 
strolled  along  the  same  bank,  and  stood  on  the  very 
same  steps.  It  was  like  annihilating  all  the  imei^ 
vals  of  time  and  space.  Solomon  and  all  his  glory 
are  departed,  and  little  could  even  bis  wisdom  have 
foreseen,  that)  long  after  he  should  be  laid  in  the 
dost,  and  his  kingdom  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  a  traveller  from  a  land  he  never  dreamed 
ef  would  be  tooling  upon  his  works,  and  murmur- 
ing to  himself  the  words  of  the  preacher,  **  Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 

A  little  to  the  right  of  the  pools,  towards  the  re- 
gion of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  very  large  grotto,  sup- 
ported by  great  pillaVs  of  the  natural  rock,  perfect^ 
^ry,  without  petrifaction  or  stalactites ;  it  is  a  per- 
fect labyrinth  within^  and,  as  in  many  of  the  ancieat 
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cataoombs,  a  man  might  easily  lose  himself  for 
ever  io  its  wiodiDgs.  It  lies  io  the  mountainous 
'wilderness  of  Engeddi,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Cave  of  Adullam,  where  David  received  the  mu« 
tinous  and  discontented  spirits  of  his  days,  and 
where,  when  Saul  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  cut  off 
the  skirt»  of  his  garment,  and  suffered  him  to  go 
away  unharmed. 

In  an  hour  more  we  came  in  sight  of  Bethle- 
hem, seated  on  an  elevation,  a  confused  and  irreg^ 
ular  pile  of  white  buildings^  The  star  of  the  east  no 
longer  hovers  over  it  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
Saviour  was  bom ;  and  the  mosque  and  the  min- 
aret proclaim  the  birthplace  of  Christ  under  the 
dominion  of  a  people  who  reject  and  despise  him. 
Heaps  of  ruins  and  houses  blackened  with  smoke 
show  that  the  hand  of  war  has  been  there*  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  on  his  sortie  from  Jerusalem,  and  on 
his  way  to  Hebron,  had  lingered  on  his  path  of  de- 
struction long  enough  to  lay  in  ruins  half  the*  little 
oity  of  Bethlehem.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  ex- 
hibits a  liberality  elsewhere  unknown  in  the  history 
of  the  Turks  or  of  the  Mussulman  religion,  that 
the  height  of  his  indignation  fell  upon  the  Arabs. 
He  spared  the  Christians  for  a  reason  that  never 
before  operated  with  a  Turk — because  they  had 
not  offended.  He  did  another  liberal  thing  more- 
over; saying  that  Christians  and  Mussulmans 
could  not  live  together  in  unity,  he  drove  out  from 
Bethlehem  the  Arabs  whom  the  sword  had  spared, 
and  left  the  place  consecrated  by  the  birth  of 
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Chriit  ift  the  exclotive  pomessioa  of  his  foUoweii 
Trae,  he  stained  this  act  of  clemency,  or  policy, 
by  arbitrarily  taking  away  thirty  Christiaii  boy% 
mhom  be  tent  to  workat  the  fitctories  in  Cairo;  and 
the  aioiple-hearted  parents,  heariag  that  I  bad 
come  from  that  city,  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  their 
ohildren.  • 

It  is  a  happy  thing  for  the  traveller  in  the  Holy 
Land,  that  in  almost  all  the  principal  placet  thare 
is  a  Christian  conrent^  whose  doors  are  alvay 
open  to  him ;  and  one  of  the  lai^^est  and  finest  of 
these  is  in  Bethlehem.  Riding  through  the  wboie 
extent  of  the  little  town,  greeted  by  CbritCitt^ 
who,  however^  with  their  white  turbaiis  and  fierce 
mustaches  and  beards,  had  in  my  eyes  a  mctt  on- 
cfaristian  appearance ;  and  stoppiiig  for  a  mocneot 
oik  the  bigh  plain  in  front,  overlooking  the  w 
ley,  and  the  sides  of  the  hill  all  cultivated  in  ter- 
races, we  dismounted  at  the  door  of  the  oooreot 

Be^nning  my  tour  in  the  Holy  Land  at  ike 
birthplace  of  our  Saviour,  and  about  to  fbllotr  tixR 
in  his  wanderings  through  Judea,  Samaria,  tod 
Galilee,  over  the  ground  contecrated  by  i^ 
preaching,  his  suflferings^  and  miracles,  to  hit  cruci* 
fixion  on  Calvary,  I  must  prepare  my  re^^^ 
hr  a  disappointment  which  I  experienced  my**** 
The  immediate  followers  of  our  Saviour,  who  f^ 
sonally  knew  the  localities  which  are  now  guarded 
and  reverenced  as  holy  places,  engrossed  hjji^ 
more  important  business  of  their  Master's  aam(^i 
never  marked  these  j^aoes  for  the  knowle<^  ^' 
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Ihmr  desoendantf.  Neglected  for  fleveral  oentch 
ries,  manf  of  them  were  probably  entirely  iin- 
koown,  whea  a  new  spirit  arose  in  the  East,  and 
the  mindg  of  the  Christians  were  inflamed  with  a 
passion  for  collecting  holy  relics,  and  for  making 
pilgrimages  to  the  places  consecrated  by  the  acta 
and  sufferings  of  oar  Redeemer  and  his  disciples; 
and  the  Emperess  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  first  Christian  emperess,  came  as  a  cm- 
•ader  into  the  Holy  Land,  to  search  for  and  deter- 
miae  the  then  unknown  localities.  And  the  trav- 
eler is  often  astonished  thati  with  so  little  to  guide 
her,  she  was  so  successfol ;  for  she  not  only  found 
all  the  holy  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  many 
more ;  and  the  piety  of  Christians  will  never  for- 
get that  it  was  through  her  indefatigable  exertioiia 
the  true  cross  was  drawn  from  the  bottom  ef  a 
dark  pit,  and  is  now  scattered  in  pieces  all  orer 
-the  world*  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  believers^  It 
may  be  that  the  eameat  piety  of  the  emperesa 
aometimes  deceired  her  (  but  then  she  always  cov- 
ered a  doubtful  place  with  a  handsomer  monument^ 
upon  much  the  same  principle  that  a  jockey  praisea 
«  bad  horse,  and  says  nothing  of  a  good  one,  be>» 
cause  the  bad  one  wants  praising  and  the  good  one 
can  speak  for  himself.  Beridesi  the  worthy  em- 
peress seemed  to  think  that  a  little  marble  oould 
iiot  hart  a  holy  place,  and  a  good  deal  might  help 
to  make  holy  what  was  not  so  without  it ;  and  so 
think  most  <Mf  the  Christian  pilgrims^  for  I  have  ob* 
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ferred  that  tbey  always  kits  with  more  deredoB 
the  polished  marble  than  the  rude  stone. 

But  the  Christian  who  goes  animated  by  the 
freshy  I  may  almost  say  rit^n  feeling,  awakeaed 
by  the  perusal  of  his  Bible,  expecting  ta  see  in 
Bethlehem  the  stable  in  which  our  Saviour  was 
bom  and  the  manger  in  which  he  was  cradled»  or  in 
Jerusalem  the  tomb  hewn  out  of  the  rock  wherein* 
his  crucified  body  was  buried,  will  feel  andher 
added  to  the  many  grievous  dtsappoiotments  of  a 
traveller,  when  he  finds  these  hallowed  objecta.  or 
at  least  what  are  pointed  out  as  these» covered  and 
enclosed  with  party-coloured  marble,  and  bedecked 
with  gaudy  and  inappropriate  ornaments,  as  if 
intentionally  and  impiously  to  destroy  all  resem- 
blance to  the  descriptions  given  in  the  sacred  booL 

I  had  intended  going  on  to  Jerusalem  that  after* 
noon ;  but  the  rain  had  retarded  me  so  much,  that, 
as  soon  as  I  saw  the  interior  of  the  convent,  I  deter- 
mined to  remain  all  night  My  muleteer  insisted 
upon  proceeding,  as  I  had  arranged  with  him  when 
I  engaged  him ;  but  my  kervash  silenced  him  by 
a  rap  over  the  badi  with  the  flat  of  his  sword«  and 
be  went  off  on  his  donkey  alone,  leaving  behind 
him  his  companion  and  his  mules. 

Entering  by  the  small  door  of  the  oonveatt  I 
heard  in  the  distance  the  loud  pealing  of  an  oigan 
and  the  solemn  chant  of  the  monks  i  the  sounds 
transported  me  at  once  to  scenes  that  were  famil- 
iar and  almost  homeJike,  the  churches  and  cathe- 
drals in  Italy ;  and  the  appearance  of  one  of  the 
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ferotherffi  in  the  ioiig  brown  habit  of  the  C^mASim^ 
wkh  bis  Bhaved  bead  and  sandals  on  hia  feet,  made 
me  feel  for  the  moBient  as  if  I  were  in  Bin'ope.. 
The  monks  were  then  at  prayers;  and  followii^ 
him  through  the  great  church,  down  a  marble 
staircase*  and  along  a  subterranean  corridor,  in 
five  minutes  after  my  arrival  in  Bethlehem  I  was 
standing  on  the  spot  where  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind was  born. 

The  superior  was  a  young  man,  not  move  than 
thirty,  with  a  face  and  figure  of  uncommon  beauty ;, 
though  not  unheahhyi  his  face  was  thin  and  paJci. 
and  his  high,  projecting  forehead  indicated  more 
than  talent.  Genius  flashed  from  hiaeyes,  though,. 
00  far  as  I  could  judge  from  his  conversation,  he 
did  not  sustain  the  character  his  features  and  ex*^ 
pression  promised.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the 
advantages  of  his  personal  appearance.  The  rope 
around  hk  waist,  with  the  cross  dangling  at  the 
end,  was  laid  as  neatly  as  a  soldier's  sword-belt ;: 
the  top  of  his  head  was  shaved,  his  beard  combed,, 
and  the  fcJds  of  his  long  coarse  dress,  his  cowl,  and 
the  sandals  on  his  feet,  all  were  arranged  with  a 
precision  that,  under  other  circumstances,  woirid 
have  made  him  a  Brummd.  There  was  some* 
thing,  too,  in  the  display  of  a  snail  band  and  long* 
taper  fingers,  that  savoured  mofe  of  the  eiquisite 
tlmn  of  the  recluse ;  but  I  ought  notio  have  noted  . 
him  too  critically,,  for  be  was  young,  liaadseme, 
and  gentlemanly^  and  fit  tot  better  things  than  the 
dronish  liiG^  of  a  eonvent.    I  anv  inclined  to  ha^ 
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lieroy  toOt  that  he  socnetimes  thought  of  other 
things  than  his  breviary  aod  bit  missal ;  at  all 
events,  he  ^as  not  particularly  familiar  with  Bi- 
ble history ;  for,  in  answer  to  bis  question  as  to  the 
route  by  which  I  had  come,  I  told  him  that  I  had 
jMkssed  through  the  land  of  Idumea ;  and  when  I 
expected  to  see  him  open  bis  eyes  with  wonder, 
I  found  that  ho  did  not  know  where  the  land  of 
Idumea  was*  I  remember  that  be  got  down  a 
huge  volume  in  Latin,  written  by  saint  soniebody, 
and  we  pored  over  it  together  until  our  attentioa 
was  drawn  off  by  something  else,  and  we  foigot 
what  we  were  looking  for. 

The  walls  of  the  convent  contain  all  that  is  DfKJst 
interesting  in  Bethlehem;  but  outside  the  walls 
also  are  places  consecrated  in  Bible  history,  and 
which  the  pilgrim  to  Bethlehem,  in  spite  of  doubts 
and  confusion,  will  look  upon  with  exceeding  in- 
terest. Standing  on  the  high  table  of  ground  in 
front  of  the  convent,  one  of  the  monks  pointed  out 
the  fountain  where,  when  David  was  thirsting,  his 
young  men  procured  him  water ;  and  in  the  lear 
of  the  convent  is  a  boautiful  valley,  having  in  the 
midst  of  it  a  ruined  village,  marking  the  place 
where  the  shepherds  were  watching  their  flocks 
at  night  when  the  angel  came  down  and  an- 
nounced to  them  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  The 
sceno  was  as  pastoral  as  it  had  been  1800  years 
before;  the  sun  was  going  down,  the  shepherds 
were  gathering  their  flocks  together,  and  one  could 
almost  imagine  that,  with  the  approadi  of  evenii]|g» 
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they  were  preparing  to  receire  another  visiter 
from  on  high.  In  the  distance  beyond  the  valley 
is  a  long  range  of  mountains  enclosing  the  Dead 
Sea»  and  among  them  was  the  wilderness  of  En* 
geddi ;  and  the  monk  pointed  out  a  small  opening 
as  leading  to  the  shores  of  the  sea»  at  the  precise 
spot  where  Lot's  wife  was  turned  into  a  pillar  of 
salt. 

Mixed  with  these  references  to  Bible  history 
were  idle  legends  of  later  days,  connected  with 
places  to  which  the  monk  conducted  me  with  as 
much  solemnity  as  he  had  displayed  when  indi- 
cating the  holy  places  of  Scripture.  In  a  grotto 
cut  out  of  the  rock  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin ;  and  he  told  me  that  the  mother  of  Christ 
had  here  concealed  herself  from  Herod,  and  nursed 
the  infant  Jesus  forty  days,  before  she  escaped  into 
Egypt.  Near  this  is  another  grotto,  in  which  the 
Virgin,  going  to  visit  a  neighbour  with  the  child 
in  her  arms,  took  refuge  from  a  shower,  and  her 
milk  overflowed ;  and  now,  said  the  monk,  there 
is  a  faith  among  all  people,  Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians,  that  if  a  woman  to  whom  nature  has 
denied  the  power  of  nursing  her  child  comes  to 
this  grotto  and  prays  before  the  altar,  the  foun* 
tain  of  life  will  be  opened  to  her.  Nor  was  the 
virtue  of  the  place  confined  to  those  who  should 
resort  to  it  in  person ;  for  the  monks  had  prayed 
for  and  had  obtained  a  delegation  of  the  Virgin's 
power,  and  a  small  portion  of  powder  from  the 
porous  rock,  swallowed  in  a  little  water,  would 
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be  eqaally  efficacioof  to  women  haT&g  faitfu  jl 
huge  chamber  had  been  cot  away  io  the  back  cf 
the  grotto  by  pilgrims,  who  had  taken  with  tbem 
to  their  distant  homes  some  of  thia  beautifnl  pro- 
Tision  for  a  want  of  nature,  and  Paid  and  myself 
each  took  a  pilgrim's  share. 

It  was  dark  when  I  returned  to  the  cenvenl, 
followed  by  my  wild  Arnaout^  whom,  by-the-way, 
I  have  neglected  for  some  tiose.  I  had  told  him 
on  my  arriral  that  I  should  not  need  hia  escort 
any  fkrther ;  but  he  swore  that  he  had  his  orders, 
and  would  not  leaTe  me  until  he  saw  me  safe 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  and  so  far  he  had 
been  as  good  as  his  word  i  for,  wherever  I  went, 
he  was  dose  at  my  heels,  following  with  invinci- 
ble gravity,  but  never  intruding,  and  the  eoatinual 
ratiliog  of  his  steel  scabbard  being  the  only  inti- 
mation I  had  of  his  presence.  He  was  now  fol- 
lowing me  through  the  stone  court  of  the  convent, 
into  the  room  iStted  up  for  the  reception  of  pil* 
grims  and  travellers.  I  liked  him,  and  I  liked  to 
hear  the  clanking  of  his  sword  at  my  heels ;  I 
would  have  staked  my  life  upon  his  faith  ;  and  aoch 
confidence  did  he  inspire  by  his  bold,  frank  bear- 
ing, his  manly,  muscular  figure,  and  his  excellent 
weapons,  that  with  a  dosen  soeh  I  would  not  have 
feared  a  whole  tribe  of  Bedouins.  In  another 
country  and  a  former  age  be  would  have  been 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  dashing  cavalier,  and  an  un- 
flinching companion  at  the  wine-cup  or  in  the  bat- 
tle-field.   I  bore  in  mind  our  eonversatioD  in  the 
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moniiiig  About  wine,  and  was  detenniiied  that  my 
liberal  expounder  of  the  Koran  should  not  suflbr 
from  my  abstinence*  The  superior,  apologizing 
for  the  want  of  animal  food,  had  told  me  to  call  for 
any  thing  in  the  convent,  and  I  used  the  privilege 
for  the  benefit  of  my  thirsty  Mussulman.  The 
first  thing  1  called  for  was  wine ;  and,  while  supper 
was  preparing,  we  were  tasting  its  quality*  He 
was  no  stickler  for  trifles,  and  accepted,  without 
any  difficulty,  my  apology  for  not  being  able  to 
pledge  him  in  full  bumpers ;  and  although  most  of 
this  time  Paul  was  away,  and  we  eould  not  ex- 
change  a  word,  the  more  he  drank  the  better  I 
liked  him.  It  was  so  long  since  I  had  had  with 
me  a  companion  I  liked,  that  I  "cottoned''  to  him 
more  and  more,  and  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  him.  I  had  a  plate  for  him  at  table  by  the  side 
of  me;  and  when  Paul,  who  did  not  altogether 
enter  into  my  feelings,  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
mther  eat  alone,  on  the  floor,  he  half  drew  his 
sword,  and  driving  it  back  into  its  scabbard,  swore 
that  be  would  eat  with  me,  if  it  was  on  the  top  of 
a  minaret  We  sat  down  to  table,  and  I  did  the 
honours  with  an  unsparing  hand.  He  attempted 
for  a  moment  the  use  of  the  knife  and  fork,  but 
threw  them  down  in  disgust,  and  trusted  to  the 
ipeans  with  which  nature  had  provided  him.  The 
wine  he  knew  how  to  manage,  and  for  the  rest  he 
trusted  to  me ;  and  I  gave  Um  bread,  olives,  fisl^ 
milk,  honey,  sugar,  figs,  grapes,  dates,  &c*,  &c.^ 
about  as  fast  as  I  could  band  them  over,  one  after 
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the  other,  all  together,  pellaidll,  Md  with , 
Qtler  contempt  of  aH  rules  of  flcieooe  ai  wooM 
have  made  a  Frenchmaa  go  mad.  Paul  by  thif 
lime  ente^  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing;  and  when 
Bay  bold  gaest  held  up  for  a  momentt  be  stood  by 
with  a  raw  egg,  the  shell  broken,  and  tumiog  back 
his  head,  ponred  it  down  his  throat  I  followed 
wkh  a  plate  of  brown  sugar,  into  which  he  tbrail 
his  hand  to  the  knuckles,  sent  down  a  huge  mouth- 
fol  to  sweeten  the  egg,  and  nearly  kicking  over 
the  table  with  an  ejaculatioB  about  equitFmlent  to 
our  emphatic  ^enough,*'  threw  himself  upon  the 
diran.  I  wound  him  up  with  coffee  and  fMpes; 
and  when  the  superior  came  to  me  in  the  ev&h 
ing,  to  the  scandal  of  the  holy  brotherboodt  my 
wild  companion  was  lying  asleep,  as  dnnik  as  a 
'lord,  upon  the  divan. 

Several  of  the  monks  came  in  to  see  me ;  and 
all  lovefl  tO'talk  of  the  world  they  had  left  Thej 
were  all  Italians ;  and  in  the  dreariness  and  deaola- 
tioa  of  Judea,  in  spile  of  monastic  vows,  their 
hearts  turned  to  the  sunny  skies  of  their  beautiful 
native  land.  They  left  me  at  an  early  hoar ;  and 
I  trust  the  reader  will  foi^ive  me,  if,  in  the  holy 
city  of  Bethfehem,  I  forgot  for  a  moment  the  high 
and  holy  associations  connected  with  the  place,  in 
the  sense  of  enjoyment  awakened  by  the  extraor- 
dinary luxury  of  a  pair  of  sheets^a  luxury  I  had 
not  known  since  my  last  n^ht  in  Cairo. 

Tempted  as  I  was  to  yield  myself  at  once  to  the 
enjoyment,  I  paused  a  while  tolook  at  the  sleeping 
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figure  qf  my  kervasiu  He  lay  extended  at  foil 
length  on  hit  back,  with  his  arms  folded  across  hi« 
breast,  his  right  hand  clutching  the  hilt  of  hit 
fword,  and  his  left  the  handle  of  a  pistol ;  hit 
broad  chest  rose  and  feU  with  his  long  and  heary 
respirations ;  and  he  slept  like  a  man  who  expected 
to  be  rooted  by  a  cry  to  battle.  His  youth  and 
manhood  had  been  spent  in  scenes  of  violence ;  his 
hands  were  red  with  blood;  murder  and  rapine 
had  been  familiar  to  him ;  and  when  his  blood  wae 
up  in  battle,  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  dying 
were  music  in  his  ears ;  yet  he  slept,  and  his  sleep 
was  calm  and  sound  as  that  of  cbfldhood.  I  stood 
over  him  with  the  candle  in  my  band,  and  flashed 
the  light  across  Us  face ;  his  rugged  features  con- 
tiaetedi  and  his  sword  rattled  in  his  convulsive 
grasp.  I  blew  out  the  light  and  jumped  into  • 
bed.  Once  during  the  night  I  was  awakened  by 
aoaae  noise  he  made ;  and  by  the  dim  tight  of  a 
small  lamp  that  hung  from  the  ceiling  I  saw  him 
stumble  to  the  table,  seize  a  huge  jar  of  water,  and 
apply  it  to  his  lips ;  then  I  saw  him  throw  back  his 
head,  and  HIard  his  long,  regular,  and  continued 
swallows ;  and  when  be  had  finished  the  jar,  he 
drew  a  long  breath,  went  to  the  window,  came  to 
my  bedside,  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  probably 
thinking  what  a  deal  of  useless  trouble  I  took 
in  taking  off  my  clothes ;  and  throwing  himself 
upon  the  divan,  in  a  few  moments  he  was  again 
asleep. 

In  the  moming,  immediately  after  breakfast  one 
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of  the  monkf  came  to  conduct  methroughjhe  con- 
vent The  building  covered  a  great  extent  of 
ground ;  and  for  strength  and  solidity,  as  well  as 
size,  resembled  a  fortress.  It  was  built  by  the  Em- 
peress  Helena,  over  the  spot  consecrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  our  Saviour,  and  was  intended,  so  far 
as  human  handiwork  could  do  so,  to  honour  and 
reverence  the  holy  spot  The  insufficient  means 
of  the  pious  empercss,  however,  or  some  crthcr 
cause,  prevented  its  being  finished  according  to 
the  plan  she  had  designed ;  and  the  charity  of  sub- 
sequent Christians  has  barely  sufficed  to  keep  it 
from  falling  to  ruin.  The  great  church  would 
have  been  a  magnificent  building,  if  finished  ac* 
cording  to  her  plan ;  but  now,  in  its  incomplele 
state,  it  is  a  melancholy  monomeat  of  defeated  am- 
bition.  On  each  side  is  a  range  of  noble  columns, 
supporting  a  frieze  of  wood,  which  the  monk  told 
me  was  cedar  from  Lebanon,  and  still  remainiiig 
almost  as  sound  as  the  solid  stone.  The  whole 
building  is  divided  among  the  Catholics,  Greeks, 
and  Armenians,  the  three  great  bodies  who  repre- 
sentf  or  rather  misrepresent,  Christianity  in  the 
East  Each  has  its  limits,  beyond  which  the  otheis 
must  not  pass  ;  and  again  there  are  certain  parts 
which  are  common  to  all.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ment exercises  a  control  over  it ;  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  dissensions  between  these  diflferent 
professors,  sells  the  privileges  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. In  the  great  church,  the  Greeks,  happening 
lo  have  been  the  richest^  are  the  largest  proprie- 
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tors,  to  the  great  aeamlal  of  the  Catholiot,  who 
iMte  the  Greeks  with  a  most  orthodox  virulence.' 

The  Grotto  of  the  Nativity  is  under  the  floor  of 
the  church ;  the  Greeks  having  an  entrance  directly 
by  its  side,  and  the  Catholics  by  a  longer  and  more 
distant  passage.  I  descended  by  the  latter.  My 
Amaout  was  close  at  my  heelst  grave  and  sober  as 
if  he  had  never  known  the  taste  of  wine»  and  foU 
lowing  with  a  respect  Uiat  might  have  satisfied  the 
most  bigoted  Christian.  Indeed,  it  was  a  thing  to 
be  noted,  with  what  respect  and  reverence  this 
wild  and  lawless  Mussulman  regarded  the  holy 
places,  consecrated  by  a  religion  he  beHeVed  false 
aad  the  worship  of  a  people  he  despised.  Never- 
tbelessi  Paul  was  scaodaliied  at  the  eyes  of  an  un^ 
belicfver  being  permitted  to  see  the  holy  {daces  i 
and  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  to  wtf^ 
upon  me  the  propriety  of  makii^  him  stay  behind. 
The  kervash  seemed  to  understand  what  he  was 
Myifig,  and  to  intimate  by  his  looks  that  it  would 
not  be  an  easy  matter  to  turn  hun  back.  I  did  not 
think,  howeven  that  the  feet  of  a  Mussulman  would 
be  in  themselves  a  {Hrofimation,  and  the  monk  ma- 
king no  digection,  I  rilenced  Paul's. 

Passing  through  the  cbapel  of  the  CathoKc  con* 
▼ent»  where  the  monks  were  teaching  the  children 
of  the  Arab  Christians  the  principles  of  the  Cath- 
olic fiuth,  I  was  conducted  to  the  room  of  the  su- 
perior, where,  among  other  relics  which  I  now 
forget*  he  showed  me  the  withered  hand  of  an  in* 
fiuit,  preserved  among  the  treasures  of  the  convent, 
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«•  having  belonged  to  one  of  the  inQOcents  i 
cred  by  tbe  order  of  Herod.    Near  the  door  of  the 
ehapel  we  descended  a  flight  of  stone  8tep%  and 
then  a  second,  until  we  eame  to  an  ezcaTatkm  k 
the  solid  rock»  and,  following  a  passage  to  the  rights 
eame  to  a  little  chapel,  with  an  altar,  dedicated  to 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary.    At  the  end  of  thii 
passage  was  a  large  chamber,  called  the  school  of 
St  Jerome,  where  that  great  Cathdic  saint  wjote 
kis  version  of  the  Bible,  the  celebrated  Vulgate 
Passing  oat  through  the  door  of  this  ohamber,  on 
the  right  is  the  tomb  of  the  saint ;  and  directly  op« 
posite  are  the  tombs  of  Santa  Paula  and  axx»ther 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten ;  very  good  ladies,  do 
doubt ;  but  who  they  were,  or  why  they  wete  bu- 
ried in  that  hdy  pisce,  I  did  not  understand  (  al» 
though  they  must  hax'e  died  in  the  odour  of  sane- 
tity,  as  their  bodies  have  since  been  reoioved  to 
the  papal  city.    Returntaig  into  the  first  passage, 
and  advancing  a  few  steps,  on  the  left  is  an  altar 
over  the  pit  into  which  the  bodies  of  the  murdered 
innocents  were  thrown.    Under  the  altar  u  a  re- 
cess with  an  iron  grating,  opening  into  the  pit,  or 
rather  vault,  below.    By  the  light  of  a  torch,  I 
gazed  long  and  earnestly  within,  but  could   see 
nothing  that  gave  confirmation  to  the  story.     Over 
die  altar  was  a  rude  painting,  representing  the 
massacred  infants  held  up  by  their  heels,  with  their 
throats  cut,  and  their  bowds  gushing  out ;  tlie  an- 
guish of  the  mothers,  and  all  the  necessary  and 
fearful  accompanimOTts  of  such  a  scene.    A  few 
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( fitrtber  is  an  altar,  over  the  apot  where  Jo 
«ph  sat  during  the  birth  of  the  dmne  iafimt,  meil^ 
itatiog  upon  the  great  event ;  and  farther  on,  to 
the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Grotto  of  the  Na- 
tivity.   . 

It  V9S  the  hour  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  Ar» 
nenians,  and  the  monks  were  all  there  chantinig 
the  praises  of  the  Bededroen  The  chamber  of  the 
gfotto  is  thirty-seven  feet  bag  and  eleven  wide^ 
with  a  marble  floor  and  walls,  the  latter  adorned 
with  tapestry  and  paintings.  Directly  in  front  d 
the  door  by  which  we  entered,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  grotto,is  asemicircular  leiress,  lined  and  floored 
With  small  blocks  of  nmrble ;  and  in  the  centre  a 
ailver  star,  with  the  insc^ption,  ^  Hie  natus  est  Je- 
ens  Christus  de  Virga,"  here  Christ  was  bom  of 
the  Virgin.  The  star  in  the  east  which  went  be* 
fore  the  wise  men,,  says  the  tradition,  rested  over 
tkis  spot ;  and  fourteen  lamps,  the  gifts  of  Chrie- 
taan  princet^  burning  night  and  day,  constantly  il» 
luraine  the  birthplace  of  salvation  to  a  mined 
world.  On  the  right,  desoenduig  two  steps,  is  a 
4diamber  paved  and  lined  with  marble,  having  at 
one  end  a  block  polished  and  hollowed  out;  and 
this  is  the  manger  in  which  our  Saviour  was  laid. 
Over  the  altar  is  a  picture  representing  a  stable 
with  horses  and  cattle,  and  behind  a  little  iron 
wacker-woric  are  five  lamps  constantly  burning. 
Birsetly  opposite  is  the  altar  of  the  magi,  where 
the  three  kings  sat  when  they  caoie  to  ofler  prre- 
eats  to  the  Son  of  God,    Qves  it  is  a  piotare  rep* 
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meenting  them  in  the  act  of  making  their  oftraig* ; 
and  one  of  ike  kings  is  repfesmted  as  an  Ethio- 
jHan. 

Ail  thiB  has  bat  little  conformity  with  the  nde 
scene  of  the  stable  and  the  manger  as  described  ia 
the  BiUe ;  and,  in  all  probabilityi  most  of  the  holy 
places  pointed  out  in  Bethlehero»  and  adorned  and 
transformed  by  the  false  but  well-meaning  piety 
of  Christians^  liave  bo  better  claim  to  autiientiGity 
than  the  credulity  of  a  weak  and  pious  old  woman. 
But  amid  all  the  doubts  that  present  themselves 
-when  we  stop  to  ponder  and  reflect,  it  is  snflkient 
for  onr  enjoyment  of  these  scenes  to  know  that  we 
are  in ''  Bethlehem  of  Judea,"  consecrated  by  the 
greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  birth 
<^  the  Son  of  God.  We  know  that,  within  the  at- 
mosphere we  breathe,  Christ  first  appeared  on 
earth ;  that  one  of  the  stars  of  heaven  left  its  place 
among  the  constellations,  and  hovered  over  the 
spot  on  which  we  stand ;  that  the  kings  of  the 
earth  came  here  to  ofier  gifts  to  the  holy  child ;  and, 
bdiolding  multitudes  of  pilgrims  from  far  distant 
lands  constantly  prostrating  themselves  before  the 
altar,  in  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  undoubt- 
ing  faith,  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  illusion,  if 
illusion  it  be,  and  are  ready  to  believe  that  we  are 
indeed  standing  where  Cbrbt  was  bom. 

My  Amaout  behaved  remarkably  well,  though 
once  he  broke  the  stillness  of  the  grotto  by  an  in- 
voluntary exclamation ;  his  loud  harsh  vmce,  and 
^  rattling  of  his  armour,  startliiif  for  a  moment 
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the  monks  and  praying  pilgrims.  On  coming  out» 
I  told  him  that  the  Christians  were  much  more  lib- 
eral than  the  Mussulmans ;  for  we  had  permitted 
bim  to  see  all  the  holy  places  in  the  church*  while 
I  had  been  violently  driven  from  the  door  of  the 
mosque  in  Hebron.  He  railed  at  the  ignorance 
and  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  and  swore»  if  1 
mrould  go  back  to  Hebron,  he  would  carry  me 
through  the  mosque  on  the  point  of  his  sword.  I 
did  not  much  relish  this  method  of  entering  a 
jnosque,  bitf  took  it,  as  it  was  meant,  for  a  warm 
iexpression  of  bis  willingness  to  serve  me ;  and  we 
returned  to  the  apartment  of  the  superior  to  hid 
liim  farewelU  The  superior  accompanied  us  tp 
1)ie  door  of  the  convent ;  and,  without  meaning  to 
be  scandalous,  or  insinuate  that  there  was  any  thiqg 
wropg  in  it,  although  he  was  a  yoiiqg  and  hand- 
•ome  man,  I  left  bim  talkiqg  with  a  wcwnfui. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


n«  Toiib  of  lUcU.— Pint  View  of  JcnMjMB.— FaBa^aBo^g 
Thierw.— PMciiI  Sway  of  tba  Pacha.^A  Toikiak  D^nitaij. — 
^  A  Wmkmntf, — ^Eaater  in  Jenmlam.— A  Little  CaqgrcgaiaoB. 


Gvmo  a  btt  k>ok  to  the  Valley  of  the  Shep- 
herds, we  were  soon  on  the  moantam^s  side ;  and 
rery  soon^  aH  the  ioteiest  with  which  I  had  re- 
garded Bethlehem  was  lost  in  the  more  absoihi^g 
feding  with  which  I  looked  forward  to  Jerusalem. 
Mj  muleteer  had  gone  on  the  night  before ;  my 
Amaoot  knew  nothing  of  the  holyplaces  on  the 
road,  and  we  took  with  us  a  Christian  boy  to  point 
tbem  oat  The  first  was  the  toaab  of  Rachel  a 
laige  bnikliog,  with  a  whitened  doooei  and  having 
within  it  a  high  oblong  monument,  built  of  brick, 
and  stuccoed  over.  I  dismounted  and  walked 
round  the  tomb,  inside  and  ou  t,  and  again  resumed 
my  journey.  All  that  we  know  in  regard  to^this 
tomb  is,  that  Rachel  died  when  journeying  with 
Jacob  firom  Sychem  to  Hebron,  and  that  Jaeeh 
buried  her  near  Bethlehem ;  and  whether  il  be  her 
tomb  or  not,  I  could  not  but  remark  that^  while 
youth  and  beauty  have  faded  away,  and  the  queens 
of  the  East  have  died  and  been  forgotten,  and  Ze- 
nobia  and  Cleopatra  sleep  in  unknown  gravei^  year 
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after  year  thoosands  of  pilgrims  are  thronging  to 
the  supposed  last  resliog-place  of  a  poor  Hebiew 
woman. 

The  boy  next  conducted  us  to  a  stony  field,  by 
which,  as  he  said,  the  Virgin  once  passed  and  asked 
for  beans ;  the  owner  of  the  field  told  her  there 
were  none ;  and,  to  punish  him  for  his  ftlsehood 
and  lack  of  charity,  the  beans  were  all  changed 
into  stones,  and  the  country  had  remained  barren 
ever  since.  Paul  had  been  twioe  to  Bethlehem 
without  seeing  this  field ;  and  he  immediaiety  dis« 
mounted  and  joined  the  boy  in  searching  for  the 
holy  petrifactions.  **  It  was  wonderful,**  said  FiauK 
sw  he  picked  up  seme  little  stones  as  muoh  like 
beans  as  any  thing  else  ;  ^  and  see,  too,"  said  he, 
^how  barren  the  country  is.**  In  about  an  hour 
we  came  to  the  Greek  monastery  of  St  Elias ;  a 
brger  stone  building,  standing  oi^an  eminence,  and 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  Bethlehemw  Stopping 
lo  water  my  horse  at  a  fountain  in  front  of  the 
monastery,  I  turned  to  take  a  last  look  at  Bethle* 
hem ;  and  my  bofse  movipg  a  few  paces,  when  I 
turned  again  I  saw  in  full  view  the  holy  city  of  Je- 
rusalem. I  did  not  expect  it^  and  was  startled  by 
its  proximity.  It  looked  sosmaH,and  yet  lay spfead 
out  before  me  so  distinctly*  that  it  seemed  as  if  I 
ought  to  perceive  the  inhabitants  moving  through 
the  streets,  and  hear  their  voices  humming  in  my 
ears.  I  saw  that  it  was  walled  all  around,  and  thai 
it  stood  alone  in  an  extensive  waste  of  mountains, 
without  suburbs,  or  even  a  solitary  habitation  be* 
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yood  its  widli.  Therd  were  no 
or  lurrcta  lo  break  the  mooolMj  of  its  aspect,  and 
even  the  mosques  and  minarets  made  no  show.  It 
would  have  beao  a  relief,  and  afforded  aomethi^g 
lo  excite  the  foeliogs»  to  behold  it  in  ruiasy  or  dreaiy 
and  desolate  like  Petra.  or  with  the  banner  of  the 
Prophet,  the  bipod- red  Mussulman  flag,  wariiy 
high  above  its  walls.  But  all  was  tame  and  vacant 
Tliere  was  nothing  in  its  appearance  thai  aflbrded 
me  a  sensation ;  it  did  not  even  inspire  me  with 
melancholy ;  and  I  probably  convict  myself  when  I 
say  that  the  only  image  it  presented  to  my  nand 
was  Uiai  of  a  city  larger  and  in  better  ooadttioA 
than  the  uaual  smaller  class  of  those  within  the 
Turkbh  dominion.  I  was  obliged  to  rouse  osyaek* 
by  recalling  to  mind  the  long  train  of  eztra^nrdinary 
iocidenis  of  which  Uiat  little  city  bad  been  the  the- 
atre* and  which  made  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chris- 
tian at  least*  the  most  hallowed  apot  on  earth. 
One  thing  only  particularly  struck  merits  exceed- 
ing stillness*  Jt  was  about  midday  $  but  there  was 
no  throng  of  people  entering  or  departing  froaa  its 
gates,  no  movement  of  living  creatures  to  be  aeea 
beneath  vis  walls.  All  was  as  quiet  as  if  the  inhab- 
itants wef^f  Kfce  the  Spaniards,  taking  their  qo^ 
day  skepb  We  passed  the  Pools  of  Hezekiah,  md 
came  in  sight  of  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  and  now,  for 
the  first  signs  of  life,  we  saw  streaming  from  the 
gate  a  long  procession  of  men,  womeoi  and  chil* 
dren«  on  dromedaries,  caniels,  and  horsest  and  on 
foot— pilgrims  who  had  visited  Calvary  and  the 
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holy  iepi|iIohre»  and  were  now  bending  their  itepf 
towards  Bethlehem. 

At  every  moment  the  approach  wa4^  gaining  in- 
terest ;  but  in  a  few  minutes«  while  yet  about  «n 
hour  distant  from  the  walls,  my  attention  was  di- 
verted from  the  city  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
our  muleteer,  who  had  left  us  the  day  before  in  a 
pet,  and  gone  on  before  us  to  Jerusaldm.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  ground  alone,  so  wan  and  wo-be* 
gone,  so  changed  from  the  spruee  and  well-dressed 
muleteer  who  had  accompanied  us  from  Hebron, 
that  I  scarcely  recognised  him.  Every  article  of 
his  former  dress  was  gone,  from  his  gay  turban  to 
his  long  boots ;  and  in  their  stead  he  displayed  an 
old  yellow  striped  shawl,  doing  duty  as  a  turban, 
and  a  ra^ed  Bedouin  gown.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon, while  hurrying  on  to  get  in  before  the  gates 
should  be  closed,  he.  was  hailed  by  four  Arabs ;  and 
when  he  attempted  to  escape  by  pushing  his  don- 
key,  he  was  brought  to  by  a  musket-ball  passing 
through  the  folds  of  his  dress  and  grazing  Ms  side. 
A  hole  in  his  coat,  however,  did  not  save  it ;  and, 
according  to  the  Arab  mode  of  robbery,  they 
atripped  him  to  his  skin,  and  left  him  stark  naked 
in  the  road.  From  his  manner  of  telling  the  story, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  poor  fellow  had  not 
conducted  himself  very  valiantly ;  for  though  he 
did  not  regard  the  scratch  on  his  side,  or  the  risk 
he  had  run  of  his  life,  he  mourned  bitterly  over  the 
loss  of  his  garments.  Arrived  in  the  Holy  Land, 
I  had  thought  danger  of  all  kinds  at  an  end ;  and 
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I  ooqM  not  help  rocogniiiiig  the  •ingoler  good  Ihr- 
tane  which  had  accompaeicd  me  that  fiir,aiid  con- 
grauileli^g  myeclf  upoo  the  eecideiit  whieh  had  de- 
tained me  at  Bethlehem. 

We  were  aooa  approaching  the  walla  of  Jeran- 
km,  and  seemed  to  be  almost  at  their  foot;  botwe 
were  on  one  of  the  mountains  that  encompaai  the 
city»  and  the  deep  Valley  of  Jehosaphat  was  yet 
between  ns  and  the  holy  city — the  sacred  burying» 
place  of  the  Jews,  the  ^  gathering*plaoe  of  na- 
tions." Croasiog  this  valley,  we  ascended  on  the 
other  side,  and  in  a  few  moments  were  on  one  of 
the  seven  hills  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and  en* 
taring  at  the  Bethlehem  gate.  It  was  guarded  by 
a  Turkish  soldier,  and  half  a  dozen  more  lay  baak* 
log  in  the  sun  outside*  who  raised  their  heads  as  I 
approached,  their  Jong  mustaches  eorling  as  they 
looked  at  me ;  and,  though  they  gave  me  no  greet* 
log,  they  let  me  pass  without  any  molestation.  On 
the  right  was  the  citadel ;  a  soldier  was  on  the 
walls,  and  a  small  red  flag,  the  standard  of  Mo* 
bammed,  was  drooping  against  its  8ta£  In  from 
was  an  open  place,  irregular,  and  apparently 
formed  by  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  fallen  bouses. 
As  in  all  Turkish  cities,  the  stillness  was  unbro- 
ken ;  there  was  no  rattling  of  wheels  over  the 
pavements,  nor  eveu  the  tramp  of  horses. 

We  wound  around  the  walls,  and  dismounted  at 
the  only  asylum  for  strangers,  the  I^atin  Convent 
I  presented  myself  to  tlie  superior ;  and,  after  lo- 
ceiviog  from  him  a  kind  aqd  cordial  wdeoaie,  with 
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tbe  QMial  apolggiea  for  meager  fare  on  account  of 
ite  being  LenU  went  to  the  room  assigned  me ; 
and  bad  just  sat  down  to  dinner^  wben  my  poor 
nuieleer  entered  in  greater  distress  than  ever. 

Afraid  of  the  very  thing  that  happened,  he  had 
started  immediately  on  his  return  to  Hebron,  and 
at  the  ^te  his  mules  were  seized  by  a  soldier  for 
Ae  use  of  the  government.  It  was  in  a  spirit  of  per* 
feet  wretchedness  that  tbe  poor  fellowi  still  smart* 
ing  under  the  loss  of  his  clothesi  almost  threw  him* 
self  at  my  feet,  and  begged  me  to  intercede  for 
kim.  I  was,  of  course,  anxious  to  help  him  if  I 
ebuld,  and  immediately  rose  to  go  with  him  ;  but 
Pa^l  (old  me  to  remain  quiet,  and  he  would  settle 
tbe  matter  in  five  minutes.  Paul  was  a  great  ad* 
virer  of  the  pacba.  Wherever  bis  government 
was  established,  he  had  made  it  safe  for  the  trav* 
eller ;  and  PauPs  ooursge  always  rose  and  fell  ac- 
cording to  the  subdued  or  unsubdued  state  of  tbe 
population*  In  the  city  of  Jerusalem  the  wind 
could  scarcely  blow  without  the  leave  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha ;  and  Paul  had  mounted  on  stilts  almost  as 
soon  as  we  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  gate.  He 
had  already  been  at  his  oM  tricks  of  pushing  tiie 
mresisting  Arabs  about,  and  kicking  them  out  of 
the  way,  as  in  the  miserable  villages  on  the  Nile  i 
andt  strong  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  firman,  he 
BOW  hurried  to  the  gate ;  but  he  came  back  faster 
than  he  went  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  very 
presuming  and  impudent,  and  richly  deserved  more 
than  he  got;  but»  at  ail  events,  he  returned  on  a 
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ibil  TQD^  end  b  a  toweriog  {mmioo.  The  soldier 
btd  giren  him  the  usaal  Munuhnan  abuse,  show- 
eriBg  opoehim  the  accuftomed  **  dog^'and  **  Chrit- 
tian;**  and,  moreoveri  had  driven  him  to  the  verge 
of  madnets  by  calliog  him  a  **  Jew,"*  and  threaten- 
iiy  to  whip  both  him  and  hii  master.  Paul  ran 
Efiay  from  what  I  am  inclined  to  believe  would 
have  been  his  share,  as  the  Arabs  had  taken  part 
agsinst  him ;  and,  baming  with  the  indignity  of 
being  caHed  a  Jew,  begged  me  to  seek  redren  of 
the  governor.  I  was  roused  myself,  not  so  much 
by  the  particular  insult  to  Paul,  as  by  the  general 
intentba  of  the  thing,  and  the  disconsolate  figoie 
of  my  poor  muleteers  and  leaving  my  unfinished 
meal,  with  my  firman  in  my  hand,  and  P^ol  and 
the  muleteer  at  my  heels,  I  started  for  the  pafcuse 
of  the  governor* 

Old  things  and  new  are  strangely  blended  in  Je- 
iQsalem ;  and  the  residence  of  the  TuAish  gov* 
enKM*  is  in  the  large  building  which  to  tliis  day 
bears  the  name  of  Pontius  Pilate.  Pftul  told  me 
its  history  as  we  were  ascending  the  steps ;  and  it 
passed  through  my  mind  as  a  strange  thing,  that 
almost  the  first  moment  after  entering  the  city,  I 
was  making  a  complaint,  perhaps  in  the  same  hall 
where  the  Jews  had  complained  of  Christ  before 
Pontius  Pilate,  having  with  me  a  follower  of  that 
Christ,  whom  the  Jews  reviled  and  buffeted,  bam- 
ing under  the  indignity  of  being  called  a  Jew. 

The  governor,  as  is  the  custom  of  governors  in 
the  Bast,  and  probably  as  Pontias  Pilate  did  in  the 
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time  of  our  Savioaiv  iat  in  a  large  room,  ready  to 
receive  everybody  who  had   any  complaint  to 
make ;  his  divan  was  a  raised  platform,  on  an  iron 
camp-bedstead)  covered  with  rich  Turkey  rugs,  and 
over  them  a  splendid  lion-skin.    His  face  was 
noUe,  and  his  long  black  beard  the  finest  I  ever 
saw;  a  pair  of  large  pistols  and  a  Damaseua 
sabre  were  lying  by  his  side,  and  a  rich  fur  cloak, 
thrown  back  over  his  shoulders,  displayed  a  form 
that  might  have  served  as  a  model  for  a  Hercules. 
Altogether,  he  reminded  me  of  Richard  in  his  tent 
on  the  plains  of  Acre.    At  the  moment  of  my  en- 
try he  was  breathing  on  a  brilliant  diamond,  and 
I  noticed  on  his  finger  an  uncommonly  beautiful 
emerald.    He  received  me  with  great  politeness ; 
and  when  I  handed  him  the  pacha's  firman,  with 
a  delicacy  and  courtesy  I  never  saw  surpassed 
he  returned  it  to  me  unopened  and  unread,  telling 
me  that  my  dress  and  appearance  were  sufficient 
recommendation  to  the  best  services  in  his  power. 
If  the  reader  would  know  what  dress  and  appear- 
ance are  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  the  best 
offices  of  a  Turkish  govcrnori  I  will  merely  men- 
tion that,  having  thrown  ofi*,  or  rather  having  been 
stripped  of,  most  of  my  Turkish  dress  at  Hebron, 
I  stood  before  the  governor  in  a  red  tarbouch,  with 
a  long  black  silk  tassel,  a  blue  roundabout  jacket 
buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  gray  pantaloons,  boots 
splashed  with  mud,  a  red  sash,  a  pair  of  laige 
Turkish  pistols,  sword,  and  my  Nubian  club  in  my 
hand ;  and  the  only  decided  mark  of  aristocracy 
VOL.  n. — s  ' 
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•boat  me  was  my  beard,  whicht  though  not  eo  loiig 
at  the  governor'By  far  exceeded  it  in  brillianej  of 
complexioD.  The  few  momeDtt  I  had  had  for  ob* 
•enratioot  aad  the  courteoas  .demeanour  of  the 
governor,  disarmed  me  of  my  anger ;  and  ccBee 
and  the  first  pipe  over,  I  stated  my  grievances 
very  dispassionately.  Paul's  wrath  was  still  dom- 
inant, and  I  have  no  doubt  he  represented  the  oon- 
duct  of  the  soldier  as  much  worse  than  it  was ;  for 
the  governor,  turning  to  me  widiout  any  further 
inquiries,  asked  if  he  should  have  him  bastinadoed. 
Tliis  summary  justice  startled  even  Paul ;  and  feel- 
ing a  little  ashamed  of  my  own  precipitation,  I 
was  now  more  aniious  to  prevent  punishment 
than  I  had  before  been  to  procure  it ;  and  be^ed 
him  to  spare  the  8<^dier,  and  merely  order  him  to 
release  the  mules.  Without  uiother  word  he 
called  a  janizary,  and  requesting  me  to  wait,  or- 
dered him  to  accompany  Paul  to  the  gate  where 
the  scene  took  place ;  and  when  Paul  returned,  the 
muleteer,  with  a  thankful  heart,  was  already  on 
his  way  to  Hebron.  I  had  the  satisfection  of 
learning,  toOk  that  the  officers  were  on  the  track  of 
the  robbers  who  had  stripped  Um,  and  before 
morning  the  governor  expected  to  have  them  in 
custody. 

Several  times  afterward  I  called  upon  the  gov- 
ernor, and  was  always  treated  with  the  same  po- 
liteness. Once,  when  I  was  walking  alone  outside 
the  walls,  I  met  him  sitting  on  the  grass,  with  his 
janizaries  and  slaves  standing  up  around  him ;  and 
the  whole  Turkish  population  being  out  wander- 
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ing  among  the  tombs»  he  procured  for  me  a  le- 
•pect  and  coouderation  which  I  think  were  «»• 
fid  to  me  afterward,  by  calling  me  to  a  seat  beaido 
him,  and  giving  me  the  pipe  from  his  own  moutht 
Some  months  afterward,  at  Genoa,  I  saw  a  brief 
article  in  an  Italian  paper,  referring  to  a  previous 
article,  giving  an  account  of  a  then  late  revolution 
there,  in  which  the  governor  was  on  the  point  of 
fidling  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  I  have 
never  seen  any  account  of  the  particulars  of  this 
revolution,  and  do  not  know  whether  he  is  now 
living  or  dead.  In  the  East  life  hangs  by  so  hnU 
tie  a  thread,  that  when  you  part  from  a  man  in 
power,  in  all  probability  you  wiH  never  see  him 
again.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  Grovemor  of  Je« 
rusalem  still  lives,  and  that  his  condition  in  life  is 
as  happy  as  when  I  saw  him. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon  when  I  arrived  at 
Jerusalem*  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  an  American  missionaryi  and  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  look  for  him.  One  of  the 
monks  of  the  convent  gave  me  the  direction  to  the 
American  priest,  not  knowing  his  name;  and,  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Thompson,  I  found  Mr.  Whiting, 
who  had  been  there  about  a  year  in  his  place. 
Like  the  governor,  Mr.  Whiting  did  not  want  any 
eredentials ;  but  here,  being  among  judges,  it  was 
not  my  dress  and  appearance  that  recommended 
me.  I  was  an  American,  and  at  that  distance 
from  home  the  name  of  countryman  was  enough. 
In  the  city  of  Jerusalem  such  a  meeting  was  to 
bim  a  rare  and  most  welcome  incident ;  while  to 
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me,  who  had  to  long  been  debarred  all  coDvem- 
tion  eicepi  with  Paul  and  the  Arabs,  it  was  a 
pleasure  which  few  can  ever  know,  to  ait  down 
with  a  compatriot,  and  once  more^  in  my  native 
tongue,  hold  converse  of  my  native  land. 

Each  of  us  soon  learned  to  look  upon  the  other 
as  a  friend ;  for  we  found  that  an  old  friend  and 
schoolmate  of  mine  had  been  also  a  friend  and 
schoolmate  of  his  own.  He  would  have  bad  me 
stay  at  his  house ;  but  I  returned  to  the  convent, 
and  with  my  thoughts  far  away,  and  full  of  the 
home  of  which  we  had  been  talking,  I  slept  for  the 
first  night  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

The  first  and  most  interesting  object  within  the 
walls  of  the  holy  city,  the  spot  to  which  every  pil« 
grim  first  directs  his  steps,  is  the  holy  sepulchre. 
The  traveller  who  has  never  read  the  descriptions 
of  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  a  pilgrimage 
through  the  Holy  Land,  finds  his  expectations 
strangely  disappointed,  when,  approaching  this  hal- 
lowed temh,  he  sees  around  him  the  tottering 
houses  of  a  ruined  city,  and  is  conducted  to  the 
door  of  a  gigantic  church. 

This  edifice  is  another,  and  perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal, monument  of  the  Empress  Helena's  piety. 
What  authority  she  had  for  fixing  here  the  site  of 
tlie  Redeemer's  burial-place,  I  will  not  stop  to  in- 
quire.  Doubtless  she  had  her  reasons ;  and  there 
is  more  pleasure  in  believing  than  in  raising  doubts 
which  cannot  be  confirmed.  In  the  front  of  the 
church  is  a  lai^e  courtyard,  filled  with  dealers 
in  beads,  crucifixes,  and  relics ;  among  the  most 
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eoiurpicaous  of  whom  are  the  Christians  of  Bethle- 
henit  with  figures  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  a 
host  <^  taints,  carved  ikoof  mother  of  pearl,  in  aU 
kinds  of  fantastic  shapes.  It  was  precisely  the 
time  at  which  I  had  wished  and  expected  to  be  ia 
Jerusalem— the  season  of  Easter — and  thousands 
of  piigrims,  from  e^ery  part  cS  the  Eastern  worlds 
had  already  arrived  for  the  great  ceremonies  of 
the  holy  weeL  The  court  was  thronged  with 
them,  crowded  together  so  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  move,  and  waiting,  like  myself,  till  the 
door  of  the  church  should  be  opened.  The  holy 
sepulchre,  as  in  the  days  when  all  the  chivalry  of 
Europe  armed  to  wrest  it  from  them,  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  infidels ;  and  it  wotild  have  made  the 
sword  of  an  old  crusader  leap  firom  its  scabbard^ 
to  behold  a  haughty  Turk,  with  the  air  of  a  lord 
and  master,  standing  sentinel  at  the  door,  and 
with  his  long  mace  beating  and  driving  back  the 
crowd  of  struggling  Christians.  As  soon  as  the 
door  was  opened,  a  rush  was  made  for  entrance  ; 
and  as  I  was  in  the  front  rank,  before  the  impetus 
ceased,  amid  a  perfect  storm  of  pushing,  yelling^ 
and  shoutii^,  I  was  carried  almost  headlong  into 
the  body  of  the  church*  The  press  continued  be* 
hind,  hurrying  me  along,  and  kicking  offmy  shoes  t 
and  in  a  state  of  desperate  excitement  both  of 
mind  and  body,  utterly  unsuited  to  the  place  and 
time,  I  found  myself  standing  over  the  so  called 
tomb  of  Christ ;  where,  te  enhance  the  incongruity 
of  the  scene,  at  the  head  of  the  sepulchre  stood  a 
s2 
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loDg-bearded  monk,  ^ith  a  plate  10  his  hand,  we- 
ceiving  the  paras  of  the  pilgrims.  My  dresi 
marked  me  as  a  different  person  from  the  misera- 
ble, beggarly  crowd  before  me ;  and  ezpecttng  a 
better  contribution  from  me  at  the  tomb  of  him 
who  had  pronounced  that  all  men  are  equal  in  the 
right  of  God,  with  an  expression  of  contempt  like 
the  **  canaille^  of  a  Frenchman,  and  with  kicks, 
cufls,  and  blows,  he  drove  back  those  before  me, 
and  gave  me  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  sepulchre. 
My  feelings  were  painfully  disturbed,  as  well  by 
the  nuinner  of  my  entrance  as  by  the  irreverent 
demeanour  of  the  monk ;  and  disappointed,  dis- 
gusted, and  sick  at  heart,  while  hundreds  were 
still  struggling  for  admission,  I  turned  away  and 
left  the  church,  A  warmer  imagination  than  mine 
could  perhaps  have  seen,  in  a  white  marble  sar- 
cophagus, "  the  sepulchre  hewn  out  of  a  rock,**  and 
in  the  fierce  struggling  of  these  barefooted  pil- 
grims the  devotion  of  sincere  and  earnest  piety, 
burning  to  do  homage  in  the  holiest  of  places — but 
I  could  not. 

It  was  refreshing  to  turn  from  this  painful  exhi- 
bition of  a  deformed  and  degraded  Christianity,  to 
a  simpler  and  purer  scene.  The  evening  before, 
Mr.  Whiting  had  told  me  that  religious  exercises 
would  be  performed  at  his  house  the  neit  day  ;  and 
I  hastened  from  the  church  to  join  in  the  grateful 
service.  I  found  him  sitting  at  a  table,  with  a 
large  family  Bible  open  before  him.  His  wife  wss 
present,  with  two  little  Armenian  girls,  whom  she 
was  educating  to  assist  her  in  her  schools  and  I 
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was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that,  when  I  had 
taken  my  seat,  the  congregation  was  assembled. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Whiting  had  only  been  waiting  for 
me ;  and  as  soon  as  I  came  in,  he  commenced  the 
service  to  which  I  had  been  so  long  a  stranger. 
It  was  long  since  I  had  heard  the  words  of  truth 
from  the  lips  of  a  preacher ;  and  as  I  sat  with  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  it  as 
a  strangely-interesting  fact,  that  here,  in  the  holy 
city  of  Jerusalem,  where  Christ  preached  and  died, 
though  thousands  were  trailing  upon  his  name,  the 
only  persons  who  were  prabing  him  in  simplicity 
and  truth  were  a  missionary  and  his  wife,  and  a 
passing  traveller,  all  from  a  far^distantland.  I  had, 
moreover,  another  subject  of  reflection.  In  Greece 
I  had  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  only 
schools  of  instruciion  were  those  established  by 
American  missionaries,  and  supported  by  the  liber- 
ality of  American  citizens ;  that  our  young  repub- 
lic was  thus,  in  part,  discharging  the  debt  which  the 
world  owes  to  the  ancient  mistress  of  science  and 
the  arts,  by  sending  forth  her  sons  to  bestow  the 
elements  of  knowledge  upon  the  descendants  of 
Homer  and  Pericles,  Plato  and  Aristotle;  and 
here,  on  the  very  spot  whence  the  apostles  had  gone 
forth  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  a 
ruined  world,  a  missionary  from  the  same  distant 
land  was  standing  as  an  apostle  over  the  grave  of 
Christianity,  a  solitary  labourer  striving  to  re-es- 
tablish the  pure  faith  and  worship  that  were  found- 
ed on  this  spot  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Chvith  of  tko  Hoi/  Sopokhra. — An  iuieq>ectod  DiaoaToj. — 
Moont  Cdvary. — The  Sepulchre. — ^The  Vallej  of  JehoshaphsL 
— ^Tha  Garden  of  Gathsemane. — ^Place  of  the  Temple. — The 
Ibar  Gnat  Tainba.^Sfl0a'e  Broak. 

DuftiNtt  my  stay  in  JeruMilein,  a  day  seldom 
passed  in  which  I  did  not  visit  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre ;  but  my  occupation  was  dii^y  to 
obserre  the  conduet  of  the  pilgrims  ;^  and  if  the 
reader  will  accompaoy  me  into  the  iaterior^he  will 
see  what  I  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  every  day. 

The  key  <^  the  church  is  kept  by  the  governor 
of  the  city ;  the  door  is  guarded  by  a  Turk,  and 
opened  only  at  fixed  hours,  and  then  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  three  convents,  and  in  the  presence 
of  their  several  dragomen ;  an  arrangement  which 
often  causes  great  and  vexatious  delays  to  such  as 
desire  admittance.  This  formality  was  probably 
intended  for  solemnity  and  effect,  but  its  eonse- 
quence  is  exactly  the  reverse ;  for  as  soon  as  the 
door  is  opened,  the  pilgrims,  who  have  almost  al- 
ways been  kept  waiting  for  some  tifBCi  and  have 
naturally  become  impatient,  rush  in,  struggling 
with  each  other,  overturning  the  dragomen,  and 
thumped  by  the  Turkish  doorkeeper,  and  ara 
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driven  like  a  herd  or  wild  animals  into  the  body  of 
the  church.  I  do  not  mean  to  exaggerate  a  pic- 
ture, the  lightest  of  v^hose  shades  is  already  too 
dark.  I  describe  only  what  I  saw,  and  with  this 
assurance  the  reader  must  believe  me  when  I  say, 
that  I  frequently  considered  it  putting  life  and  limb 
in  peril  to  mingle  in  that  crowd.  Probably  it  is 
not  always  so ;  .but  there  were  at  that  time  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  from  ten  to  twenty  thou- 
sand pilgrims,  and  all  had  come  to  visit  the  holy 
sepulchre. 

Supposing,  then,  the  rush  to  be  over,  and  the 
traveller  to  have  recovered  from  its  effects,  he  will 
find  himself  in  a  large  apartment,  forming  a  sort  of 
Testibule ;  on  the  left,  in  a  recess  of  the  wall,  is  a 
large  divan,  cushioned  and  carpeted,  where  the 
Turkish  doorkeeper  is  usually  sitting,  with  half  a 
dozen  of  his  friends,  smoking  the  long  pipe  and 
drinking  coffee,  and  always  conducting  himself 
with  great  dignity  and  propriety.  Directly  in 
front,  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing,  having  at 
each  end  tliree  enormous  wax  candles  more  than 
twenty  feet  high,  and  suspended  above  it  a  number 
of  silver  lamps  of  different  sizes  and  fashions,  gifts 
from  the  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Armenian  convents, 
is  a  long  flat  stone,  called  the  **  stone  of  unction  ;'* 
and  on  this,  it  is  said,  the  body  of  our  Lord  was 
laid  when  taken  down  from  the  cross,  and  washed 
and  anointed  in  preparation  for  sepulture.  This  is 
the  first  object  that  arrests  the  pilgrims  on  their 
entrance ;  and  here  they  prostrate  themselves  m 
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•accesflioDi  the  old  and  thoi  young,  women  and 
children,  the  rich  man  and  the  beggar,  and  all  kiss 
the  sacred  stone.  It  is  a  slab  of  polished  white 
marble ;  and  one  of  the  monks,  whom  I  questioned 
on  the  subject  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  after  kis- 
sing it  most  devoutly,  told  me  that  it  was  not  the 
genuine  stone,  which  he  said  was  under  it,  the 
marble  havbg  been  placed  there  as  an  ornamental 
covering,  and  to  protect  the  hallowed  relic  from 
the  abuses  of  the  Greeks. 

On  the  left  b  an  iron  circular  railing,  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  parrot's  cage,  having  within  it  a  lamp, 
and  marking  the  spot  where  the  women  sat  while 
tl^  body  was  anointed  for  the  tomb.  In  front  of 
this  is  an  open  area,  surrounded  by  high  square  col- 
nmns,  supporting  a  gallery  above.  The  area  is 
covered  by  a  dome,  imposing  in  appearance  and  ef* 
feet ;  and  directly  under,  in  the  centre  of  the  area» 
is  an  oblong  building,  about  twenty  feet  long  and 
twelve  feet  high,  circular  at  the  back,  but  square 
and  finished  with  a  platform  in  front ;  and  within 
this  building  is  the  holy  sepulchre. 

Leaving  for  a  moment  the  throng  that  is  con- 
stantly pressing  at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  let 
us  make  the  tour.of  the  church.  Around  the  open 
space  under  the  dome  are  small  chapels  for  the 
Syrians,  Copts,  Marooites,  and  other  sects  of 
Christians  who  have  not,  like  the  Catholics,  the 
Greeks,  and  Armenians,  large  chapels  in  the  body 
of  the  church.  Between  two  of  the  pilkrs  is  a 
small  door,  opening  to  a  dark  gallery,  which  leads^ 
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M  the  moDks  told  Me,  to  the  tombs  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus,  between  which  and  that  o(  the 
Saviour  there  is  a  subterranean  communication. 
These  tombs  are  excavated  in  the  rock,  which 
here  forms  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  Without 
any  expectation  of  making  a  discovery,  I  remem- 
ber that  once,  in  prying  about  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing while  alone,  I  took  the  little  taper  that  lighted 
the  chamber  and  stepped  down  into  the  tomb; 
and  I  had  just  time  to  see  that  one  of  the  excava- 
tions never  could  have  been  intended  ibr  a  tomb, 
being  not  more  than  three  feet  long,  when  I  heard 
the  footsteps  of  pilgrim  visiters,  and  scrambled  out 
with  such  haste  that  I  let  the  taper  fall,  put  out  the 
light,  and  had  to  grope  my  way  back  in  the  dark. 

Farther  on,  and  nearly  in  range  of  the  front  of 
tiie  sepulchre,  is  a  large  opening,  forming  a  sort  of 
-court  to  the  entrance  of  the  Latin  chapel.  On  one 
side  is  a  gallery,  containing  a  fine  organ ;  and  the 
chapel  itself  is  neat  enough,  and  differs  but  little 
from  those  in  the  churches  of  Italy.  This  is  called 
the  chapel  of  apparition,  where  Christ  appeared  to 
the  Virgin.  Within  the  door,  on  the  right,  in  an  en- 
closure completely  hidden  from  view,  is  the  pillar 
of  flagellation,  to  which  our  Saviour  was  tied  when 
he  was  scourged,  before  being  taken  into  the  pres- 
ence of  Pontius  Pilate.  A  long  stick  is  passed 
through  a  bole  in  the  enclosure,  the  handle  being 
outside,  and  the  pilgrim  thrusts  it  in  till  it  strikes 
against  the  pillar,  when  he  draws  it  out  and  kisses 
the  point.    Only  one  half  of  the  pillar  is  here ;  the 
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Other  hair  it  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Rome-- 
where  may  alto  be  seen  the  table  on  which  our 
Saviour  ate  his  last  supper  with  his  disciples,  and 
the  stone  on  which  the  cock  crowed  when  Peter 
denied  his  master  I 

Going  back  again  from  the  door  of  the  chapel  of 
apparition,  and  turning  to  the  left,  on  the  ri^t  is 
the  outside  of  the  Greek  chapel,  which  occupies  the 
largest  space  in  the  body  of  the  church ;  and  on 
the  left  is  a  range  of  chapels  and  doors,  the  first  of 
which  leads  to  the  prison  where,  they  say,  onr  Sav- 
iour was  con6ned  before  he  was  led  to  cruciSxion. 
In  front  of  the  door  is  an  unintelligible  machine, 
described  as  the  stone  on  which  our  Saviour  was 
placed  when  put  in  the  stocks.    I  had  never  heard 
of  this  incident  in  the  story  of  man*s  redemption, 
nor  in  all  probability  has  the  reader ;  but  the  Chris- 
tians in  Jerusalem  have  a  great  deal  more  of  such 
knowledge  than  they  gain  from  the  Bible.    Even 
Paul  knew  much  that  is  not  recorded  in  the  sacred 
volume ;  for  he  had  a  book,  written  by  a  priest  in 
Malta,  and  giving  many  particulars  in  the  life  of 
our  Saviour,  which  all  the  evangelists  never  knew, 
or  knowing,  have  entirely  omitted. 

Next  is  the  chapel  where  the  soldier  who  struck 
his  spear  into  the  side  of  the  Redeemer,  as  he  hung 
upon  the  cross,  retired  and  wept  over  his  trans- 
gression. Beyond  this  is  the  chapel  where  the 
Jews  divided  Christ's  raiment,  and  '*  cast  lots  for 
his  vesture."  The  next  is  one  of  the  most  holy 
places  in  the  churcht  the  chapel  of  the  cross.    De- 
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seending  twenty-eight  broad  marble  steps,  the  vis- 
iter comes  to  a  large  chamber,  eighteeD  paces 
square,  dimly  lighted  by  ar  few  distant  lamps ;  the 
roof  is  supported  by  four  short  columns  with  enor« 
roous  capitals.  In  front  of  the  steps  is  the  altar^ 
and  on  the  right  a  seat  on  which  the  Empress  Hel* 
ena,  advised  by  a  dream  where  the  trae  cross  was 
to  be  found,  aat  and  watched  the  workmen  who 
were  digging  below.  Descending  again  fourteen 
steps,  another  chamber  is  reached^  darker  and 
more  dimly  lighted  than  the  first,  and  hung  with 
faded  red  tapestry ;  a  marble  slab,  having  on  it  a 
figure  of  the  cross,  covers  the  mouth  of  the  pit  in 
-which  the  true  cross  was  found.  The  next  chapel 
is  over  the  spot  where  our  Saviour  was  crowned 
ymth  thorns ;  and  under  the  altar,  protected  by  an 
iron  grating,  is  the  very  stone  on  which  he  sat. 
Then  the  visiter  arrives  at  Mount  Calvary. 

A  narrow  marble  staircase  of  eighteen  steps 
leads  to  a  chapel  about  fifteen  feet  square,  paved 
vrith  marble  in  mosaic,  and  hung  on  all  sides 
with  silken  tapestry  and  lamps  dimly  burn- 
ing: the  chapel  is  divided  by  two  short  pillars, 
hung  also  with  silk,  and  supporting  quadrangular 
arches.  At  the  extremity  is  a  large  altar,  orna- 
mented with  paintings  and  figures ;  and  under  the 
altar  a  circular  silver  plate,  with  a  hole  in  the  cen- 
tre, indicating  the  spot  in  which  rested  the  step  of 
the  cross.  On  each  side  of  the  hole  is  another,  the 
two  designating  the  places  where  the  crosses  of  the 
two  thieves  were  erected  i  and  near  by,  on  the  same 
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marble  platfonn,  is  a  erevke  about  thrse  feet  Umg 
and  three  iocbes  wide,  having  brass  bars  over  A 
and  a  cover  of  tilk ;  removing  the  oovering,  by  the 
aid  of  a  lamp  I  saw  beneath  a  fissure  in  a  rock; 
and  this,  say 'the  monks,  is  the  rock  which  wasretf 
asunder  when  our  Saviour*  in  the  agoniea  of  destk 
eried  out  from  the  cross,  **  My  God,  my  God,  wh? 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  f  Descending  to  die  floor 
of  the  churcbi  underneath  is  an  iron  gratiiig  whick 
shows  more  distinctly  the  fissure  in  the  rock ;  and 
direcdy  opposite  is  a  large  monument  over  the 
head  of— Adam. 

The  reader  wilt  probably  think  that  all  tfaeie 
tiiingB  are  enough  to  be  comprised  under  one  roof; 
and,  having  finished  the  tour  of  the  church,  I  r^ 
turned  to  the  great  object  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Je- 
rusalem— the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Taking  off  the 
shoes  on  the  marble  platform  in  front,  the  visiter  is 
admitted  by  a  low  door,  on  entering  which  the 
proudest  head  must  needs  do  reverence.  In  the 
centre  of  the  first  chamber  is  the  stone  which  was 
rolled  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre— a 
square  block  of  marble,  cut  and  polished;  and 
though  the  Armenians  have  lately  succeeded  is 
establishtqg  the  genuineness  of  the  stone  in  their 
chapel  on  Mount  Zion  (the  admission  by  the  other 
monks,  however,  being  alsFays  accompanied  by 
the  assertion  that  they  stole  it),  yet  the  in&toated 
Greek  still  kisses  and  adores  this  block  of  marble 
as  the  very  stone  on  which  the  angel  sat  when  be 
announced  to  the  womeui  **  He  is  not  dead ;  he  is 
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Again  bending  the  head,  and  lower  than  before^ 
the  visiter  enters  the  inner  chamber,  the  holiest  of 
holjr  places.  The  sepulchre,  **hewn  out  of  the 
rock,''  is  a  marble  sarcophagus,  somewhat  resem* 
blii^  a  common  marble  bathing*tub,  with  a  lid  of 
the  same  material.  Orer  it  hang  forty-three 
lamps,  which  burn  without  ceasing  night  and  daj. 
The  sarcophagus  is  six  feet  and  one  inch  long,  and 
occupies  about  one  half  of  the  chamber ;  and  one 
of  the  nK>nks  being  always  present  to  receive  the 
gifts  or  tribute  of  the  pilgrim^  there  is  only  room 
for  three  or  four  at  a  time  to  enter.  The  walls 
are  of  a  greenish  marble,  usually  called  verd«an* 
tique,  and  this  is  all.  And  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  this  is  in  a  building  above  ground, 
standing  on  the  floor  of  the  church. 

If  I  can  form  any  judgment  from  my  own  feel* 
ings,  every  man  other  than  a  blind  and  determined 
enthusiast,  when  he  stands  by  the  stde  of  that  mar- 
ble  sarcophagus,  must  be  ready  to  exclaim,  '^  This 
is  not  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay ;"  and  yet  I 
must  be  wrong,  for  sensible  men  have  thought 
otherwise ;  and  Dr.  Richardson,  the  most  cautious 
traveller  in  the  Holy  Land,  speaks  of  it  as  the 
*^  Mansion  of  victory,  where  Christ  triumphed  over 
tlie  grave,  and  disarmed  death  of  all  its  terrors.** 
The  feelings  of  a  man  are  to  be  envied  who  can 
ao  believe.  I  cannot  imagine  a  higher  and  holier 
enthusiasm ;  and  it  would  be  fiir  more  agreeable 
to  sustain  than  to  dissolve  suoh  illusions  \  but»  al- 
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though  i  might  be  deceiyed  by  inj  own  imagimk 
tioa  and  the  giowii^  descriptions  of  travellers,  I 
would  at  least  have  the  merit  of  not  deceiving 
ethers.  The  sepulchre  of  Christ  is  too  holy  a  thing 
lo  be  made  the  subject  of  trickery  and  deception; 
and  I  am  pmrsuaded  that  it  would  be  far  better  for 
the  interests  of  Christianity,  that  it  had  remained 
for  ever  locked  up  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and 
all  access  to  it  been  denied  to  Christian  feet. 

But  I  was  not  disposed  to  cavil.  It  was  &r 
easier,  and  suited  my  humour  far  better,  to  take 
things  as  I  found  them ;  and  in  this  spirit,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  monk  and  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
cession of  pilgrims,  1  wandered  through  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  ;  visited  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  where 
David  saw  Bathsheba  bathing;  the  five  porches 
where  the  sick  were  brought  to  be  healed ;  the 
house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  where  Mary  Mag- 
dalen confessed  her  sins ;  the  prison  of  St.  Peter ; 
the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark ;  the  man- 
sion of  Dives  and  the  house  of  Lazarus  (which, 
by-the-way^  not  to  be  skeptical  again,  did  not  look 
as  if  its  tenant  had  ever  lain  at  its  neighbour's  gate, 
and  begged  for  the  ^  crumbs  which  fell  from  the 
rich  man's  table'') ;  and  entering  the  Via  Dobrosa, 
the  way  by  which  the  Saviour  passed  fr^^m  the 
jndgmentnhall  of  Pilate  to  Calvary,  saw  the  spot 
where  the  people  laid  hold  of  Simon  the  Cyreoe, 
and  compelled  him  to  bear  the  cross ;  three  differ- 
ent stones  on  which  Christ,  fainting,  sat  down  to 
rest;  passed  under  the  a,rch  cfiiM  Eoce  hmno^ 
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and  looked  up  at  the  window  froni  which  the  Ro- 
HMO  judge  exoiaimed  to  the  perseeuting  Jews*^ 
<«  Behold  the  man  I" 

But  if  the  Btranger  leaves  the  walls  of  the  city* 
Us  fiiith  is  not  so  iererely  tested ;  and  for  my 
€wn  party  disposed  to  indemnify  myself  for  my 
vnwiiKog  skepticism,  the  third  day  after  my  arri* 
Tal  at  Jerusalem,  on  a  bright  and  beautiful  mom* 
kig,  with  my  Nubian  club  in  my  hand,  which  soon 
became  the  terror  of  all  the  cowardly  dogs  in  Je» 
rosalem,  I  stood  on  the  threshold  of  St  Stephen's 
Grate.  Paul  was  wiih  me ;  and  stopping  for  a  mo* 
ment  among  the  tombs  in  the  Turkish  burying- 
ground,  we  descended  towards  the  bridge  across 
the  brook  Kedron,  and  the  mysterious  Valley  oi 
Jehosbaphat  Here  I  was  indeed  among  the  hal«> 
kmed  places  of  the  Bible.  Here  all  was  as  na^ 
tore  had  left  it,  and  spared  by  the  desecrating- 
kand  of  man ;  and^  as  I  gased  upon  the  vast  sep- 
vichral  monuments,  the  tombs  of  Absalom«  of 
Zaobaviah,  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  the  thousands  and 
lens  of  thousands  of  Hebrew  tombstones  covering' 
the  deehvity  of  the  mountain,  I  had  bo  doubt  1 
was  looking  upon  that  great  gathering-place,  where^ 
three  thousand  years  ago/the  Jew  buried  his  dead 
voder  the  shadow  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon ;  and 
where,  even  at  this  day,  in  every  country  where- 
kis  race  is  known,  it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  his 
heart  that  his  bones  may  be  laid  to  rest  amongr 
those  of  his  long-buried  ancestors. 

Near  the  bridge  is  a  small  table«ock»  ieiw»^ 
i2 
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enced  a»  the  spot  where  Stephen  the  Martyr  was 
atoned  to  death ;  but  even  here  one  cannot  go  ftr 
without  finding  the  handiwork  of  the  Lady  Hel- 
ena. A  iittle  to  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  Descending  a  few  steps  to  a  large 
Barbie  door,  opening  to  a  subterraneous  church, 
excavated  from  Uie  solid  rock,  and  thence  by  a 
flight  of  fifty  marble  steps,  each  twenty  feet  long, 
we  came  to  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  On  tl^ 
rigJit,  in  a  large  recess^  is  the  tomb  of  the  Yiigin, 
having  over  it  an  alur,  and  over  the  altar  a  paint- 
ing representing  her  deathbed,  with  the  Son  stand- 
ing over  her,  to  comfort  her  aad  leceive  her  bles- 
sing.  This  is  an  interesting  domestic  lelatkMi  in 
which  to  exhibit  a  mother  and  her  sod;  but  rather 
inconsistent  with  the  Bible  account  of  the  Tiigin 
Mother  being  present  at  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Lord.  Indeed,  it  is  a  singulai  fact,  that,  with  all 
the  pious  homage  which  they  pay  to  the  Son  of 
God,  adoring  him  as  equal  with  the  Father  ia 
power  and  goodness,  and  worshipping  the  very 
ground  on  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  trodden, 
there  b  still  among  the  Christians  of  the  Eaat  a 
constant  tendency  to  look  upon  him  as  a  roan  of 
flesh.  In  a  eommunity  like  ours,  governed  by  a 
universal  sentiment  of  the  spiritual  character  of 
our  Saviour,  it  would  be  regarded  as  setting  at 
defiance  the  religious  impressions  of  the  people, 
even  to  repeat  what  is  talked  of  familiarly  by 
the  people  of  th^  East;  but,  at  the  risk  of  incur- 
iipg  this  reproach^  it  ia  nece^nurjf:,  to  illuatcate 
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their  eharacter,  to  say  thai  I  have  heard  them 
talk  of  the  Saviour^  and  of  every  incident  in  his 
history,  as  a  maa  with  whom  they  had  been  fa- 
miliar  in  his  life  ;  of  the  Virgin  nursing  the  ^  little 
Jesus ;"  of  his.  stature,  strength,  age,  the  eolour  of 
bis  hair,  his  complexion,  and  of  every  incident  in 
bis  life,  real  or  supposed,  from,  his  ascensiea  into 
Heaven  dowa  to  the  '*  washing,  of  his  linen." 

At  the  £[>ot  of  the  hill,  on  the  borders  of  the  vat- 
ley  of  Jehoshaphat,  beneath  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
we  came  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  Like  the 
great  battle-grounds  where  kingdoms  have  been 
lost  and  won,  the  stubborn,  earth  bears  no  traces 
of  the  scenes  that  have  passed  upon  its  surface ; 
and  a  stranger  might  easily  pass  the  Garden  of 
Giethsemane  without  knawing  it  as  the  place  where, 
on  the  night  on  which  he  was  betrayed^  the  Sav- 
iour watched  with;  his  disciples.  It  waa  enclosed 
by  a  low,  broken  stone  fence^  and  an  Arab  Fellah 
was  quietly  turning  up  the  ground  with  his  spade. 
According  to  my  measurement,  the  garden  is  forty- 
aeven  paces  long  and  forty-four  wide.  It  con^ 
taina  eight  olive-trees,  which  the  monks  believe  to 
have  been  standing  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  aiul 
to  which  a  gentleman,  in  whose  knowledge  I  have 
confidence,  ascribed  aa  age  of  more  thaaSOa  years. 
One  of  these»  the  largest,  barked  and  scaxified  by 
tbe  knives  of  pilgrims,  is  reverenced  as  the  iden- 
tical tree  under  which  Christ  was  betrayed.;  and 
its  enormous  roots,  growing  high  out  of  the  earth, 
«oaki  induce  a  belief  pC  almost  any  degree,  of  anti- 
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qoity.  A  little  outside  the  fenoe  of  the  garden  if 
a  ttooe,  reverenced  as  marking  the  hallowed  plaee 
where  Christ,  in  the  agony  of  his  spirit,  prayed  that 
the  cup  might  pass  from  him ;  a  little  fiirlher^  where 
he  **  sweat  great  drops  of  blood  ;'*  and  a  little  frr- 
ther  is  the  spot  to  which  he  retorned,  and  Ibond 
the  disciples  sleeping ;  and  no  good  pilgrim  ever 
passes  from  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  without  doing  reverence  in  these 
holy  places. 

In  company  with  a  loi^  procession  of  i»lgrims, 
who  had  been  assembling  in  the  garden^  we  as- 
cended the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  mount  eonaisfs 
of  a  range  of  four  mountains,  with  summits  of  un- 
equal altitudes.  The  highest  rises  from  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane,  and  is  the  one  fixed  upon  as  the 
place  of  our  Saviour's  ascension  About  half  way 
up  is  a  ruined  monastery,  built,  according  to  the 
monks,  over  the  spot  where  Jesus  sat  down  and 
wept  over  the  city,  and  uttered  that  prediction 
which- has  since  been  so  fearfully  verified.  The 
olive  still  maintains  its  plaee  on  its  native  moon* 
tain,  and  now  grows  spontaneously  upon  its  top 
and  aides,  as  in  the  days  of  David  and  our  Sav- 
iour. In  a  few  moments  we  reached  the  summit, 
the  view  from  which  embraces,  perhaps,  more  in- 
teresting objects  than  any  other  in  the  world  ;  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,. 
and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  Plains  of  Jericho,, 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

On  the  top  of  the  mountua  is  a  miserable  Arab 
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Tillage^  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  smalt  octagonal 
building,  erected,  it  is  said,  over  the  spot  from 
which  our  Saviour  ascended  into  heaven ;  and  the 
print  of  his  foot,  say  the  monks,  is  stitt  to  be  seen. 
This  print  is  in  the  rock,  enclosed  by  an  oblong 
border  of  marble ;  and  pilgrims  may  at  any  time 
be  seen  taking,  in  wax,  impressions  of  the  holy 
footstep;  and  for  this,  too,  they  are  indebted  ta 
the  research  and  bounty  of  the  Empress  Helena. 

Descending  again  to  the  ruined  monastery,  al 
the  place  where  our  Saviour,  more  than  1800 
years  ago,  wept  over  the  city  and  predicted  its 
eternal  ruin,  I  sot  down  on  a  rough  stone  to  sur- 
vey and  muse  over  the  favoured  and  fallen  Je* 
rusalem.  The  whole  city  lay  extended  before  me 
like  a  map.  I  could  see  and  distinguish  the  streets* 
and  the  whole  interior  to  the  inner  side  of  the  far- 
ther wall ;  and  oh  I  how  different  from  the  city  of 
our  Saviour's  love.  Though  even  then  but  a 
mere  appendage  of  imperial  Rome^  it  retained  tha 
magnificent  wonders  of  its  Jewish  kings,  and,  pre<« 
eminent  even  among  the  splendid  fanes  of  heathen 
worship,  rose  the  proud  temple  of  th^  great  King 
Sq|omon.  Solomon  and  all  bis  glory  have  depart- 
ed ;  centuries  ago,  the  great  temple  which  he  built» 
the  "  glory  of  the  whole  earth,"  was  a  heap  of  ru- 
ins ;  in  the  prophetic  words  of  our  Saviour,  not 
one  stone  was  left  upon  another ;  and,  in  the  wan- 
ton spirit  of  triumph,  a  conquering  general  drove 
his  plough  over  its  site.  For  years  its  very  sito 
lay  buried  in  ruins^  till  ^  Saracen  came  with  hi% 
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larriUe  war-cry,  **  The  Koran  or  the  twotd  f  ami 
the  great  moeque  of  Ooiar,  the  holyofboiiea  in  the 
eyes  of  all  true  beiierera,  now  rears  its  lofty  dome 
vpoQ  the  foaodatioiis  of  the  Temple  of  Sokmon. 

From  the  place  where  1  sat,  the  moeqoe  ^rf'Oniar 
was  the  only  object  that  relieved  the  general  dal- 
ness  of  tho  city,  and  all  the  rest  was  dark,  ninnoC- 
OBOQs,  and  gloomy  ;  no  spires  reared  their  taper- 
ing pobts  to  the  skies,  nor  domes,  nor  minarets, 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  other  Torkisli  cities. 
All  was  as  still  as  death;  and  theonly  sigo  of  life 
that  1  could  see  was  the  straggling  figure  of  a  Mos- 
snlmao,  with  his  slippers  in  bis  hand,  stealing  op 
the  long  courtyard  to  the  threshold  of  the  moaqoe. 
The  mosque  of  Omar,  like  the  great  moeqoe  at 
Mecca,  the  birthplace  of  the  Prophet,  is  regarded 
with  far  more  veneration  than  even  that  of  St.  So- 
phia, or  any  other  edifice  of  the  Mohammedan 
worship ;  and  to  this  day,  the  Koran  or  the  swoid 
is  the  doom  of  any  bold  intruder  within  ita  sa- 
cred precincts.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
mosque  is  the  Golden  Gate,  for  many  years  dcaed 
and  flanked  with  a  tower,  in  which  a  Moasolman 
soldier  is  constantly  on  guard ;  for  the  Turks  be- 
lieve that,  by  that  gate,  the  Christians  will  one  day 
enter  and  obtain  possession  of  the  city— city  of  mys- 
tery and  wonder,  and  stiH  to  be  the  scene  of  nciira- 
des.  "^  It  shall  be  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles 
ontil  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled  f  and  the 
time  shall  come  when  the  crescent  shall  no  l<Niger 
glitter  over  its  battlements,  nor  the  banner  of  the 
Prophet  wave  over  its  wails.     ^ 
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Retorning  to  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  apd  pas* 
•iDg  along  its  eastern  side,  we  came  to  the  great  bch 
lying-ground  of  the  Jews.  Amoi^  its  monuments 
are  four,  unique  in  their  appearance  and  construo* 
tion,  and  known  from  time  immemorial  as  the 
Ipmbs  of  Absalom,  Jehoshaphat,  St.  James,  and  the 
Ftophet  Zaehariah ;  all  are  cot  out  of  the  solid 
roek.  The  tomb  of  Absalom  is  a  single  stone,  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  two-story  house,  and  oma- 
mented  with  twenty-four  semi-oolumnsof  the  Doric 
order,  supporting  a  triangular  pyramidal  top.  The 
top  is  battered  and  defaced  ;  and  no  pilgrim, 
whether  Jew  or  Christian,  ever  passes  through  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  without  casting  a  stone  at 
the  sepulchre  of  the  rebellious  son.  No  entrance 
fa  this  seputcbre  has  erer  been  discovered  ;  and  the 
only  way  of  getting  into  the  interior  is  by  a  bde 
broken  for  the*  purpose  in  one  of  the  sides. 

Behind  the  tomb  of  Absalom  is  that  of  Jehosha* 
pbat,  **  the  King  of  Judah,  who  walked  in  the  ways 
of  the  Lord.''  It  is  an  excavation  in  the  rook,  the 
door  being  its  only  ornament  The  inlerior  was 
damp,  the  water  trickling  from  the  walls,  and 
nearly  filled  with  sand  and  crumbling  stones. 
The  next  is  the  tomb  of  St.  James,  standing  out 
boldly  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  with  a  hand- 
some portico  of  four  columns  in  front,  an  entrance 
at  the  side,  and  many  chambers  within.  After  this 
is  the  tomb  of  Zaehariah,  like  that  of  Absalom, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  and  like  that,  too,  hav- 
ing no  known  entrance.    Notwithstanding  the  spe- 
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ciSc  namet  given  to  tbeie  tombit  it  is  altogether 
uncertain  to  what  age  they  belong ;  and  it  is  gen- 
erally conBidered  that  the  style  of  architecture  pre- 
cludes the  supposition  that  they  are  the  work  of 
Jewish  builders. 

Leaving  them  after  a  cursory  examination,  we 
descended  the  valley ;  and,  following  (he  now  dry 
bed  of  the  Kedron,  we  came  to  '*  Siloa's  Brook^ 
that  flowed  fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,"  which,  com- 
ing from  the  foot  of  Mount  Zion,  here  presents  it- 
self as  a  beautiful  stream,  imd  runs  winding  and 
murmuring  through  the  valley.  Hundreds  of  pil«> 
grims  were  stretched  on  its  bank ;  and  a  little  above 
is  the  sacred  pool  issuing  from  the  rock,  enclosed  by 
stone  walls,  with  a  descent  by  two  flights  of  steps. 
**  Go  wash  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam,"  said  Christ  U> 
the  man  who  was  bom  blind ;  and,  like  mysell^  a 
number  of  pilgrims  were  now  bending  over  the 
pool  and  washing  in  its  hallowed  waters.  Piss- 
sing  by  the  great  tree  under  which  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  was  sawed  asunder,  I  turned  up  tovrards  the 
city,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  standiiqg  on  Mount 
Zion. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  Field  of  Blood.— A  TriTeller's  Compliment. — Singular  Cer- 
emony.—A  Ragged  Rascal. — ^Ostentations  Humility  .--Pride 
must  have  atfall. — An  Ancient  Relic. — Summary  LegislatioB. 

All  that  is  interesting  about  Jerusalem  may  be 
seen  in  a  few  days.  My  health  compelled  me  to 
remain  there  more  than  three  weeks,  during  which 
I  made  two  excursions,  one  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Joppa,  and  the  other  to  the  Dead  Sea.  As  soon 
as  I  could  do  so,  however,  I  visited  all  the  plaee% 
to  see  which  is  the  business  of  a  pilgrim  to  the 
holy  city.  The  fourth  morning  after  my  arrival 
1  went  out  at  the  Bethlehem  Gate,  and,  crossing  the 
Valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinmon,  on  the  side  of  the 
opposite  mountain  I  came  to  the  Aceldama^  or 
field  of  blood,  the  field  bought  with  '<  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,"  which  to  this  day  remains  a  pub^ 
lie  burying-place  or  potter's  field.  A  large  eham* 
ber,  excavated  in  the  rock,  is  still  the  charnel-house 
of  the  poor  and  unhonoured  dead  of  Jerusalem. 
The  fabulous  account  is,  that  the  earth  of  that  field 
will  in  forty-eight  hours  consume  the  flesh  from 
oflT  the  bones  committed  td  it 

Leaving  this  resting-place  of  poverty  and  per- 
haps of  crime,  I  wandered  among  the  tombs  on  the 
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^Hes  of  the  mountain ;  tombs  ornamented  with 
^ulpture,  and  divided  into  chambers,  the  last 
abodes  of  the  great  and  rich  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the 
beggar,  rudely  thrown  into  the  common  pit  in  the 
potter's  field,  and  the  rich  man  laid  by  pious  hands 
in  the  sculptured  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors,  are 
alike  nothing. 

Outside  the  Damascus  Grate,  and  about  half  a 
mile  distant,  is  what  is  called  the  SepAchre  of  tfae 
Kings  of  Judah.  This  sepulchre  is  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  and  has  in  front  a  large  square  excava- 
tion, the  entrance  to  which  is  under  a  small  arch. 
To  the  lefl,  on  entering,  is  a  large  portico,  nine 
paces  long  and  four  wide,  with  an  architrave, 
on  which  are  sculptured  fruit  and  flowers,  much 
defaced  ;  and  at  the  end,  on  the  left,  a  hole,  filled 
up  with  stones  and  rubbish,  barely  large  enoogh  to 
enable  one  to  crawl  through  on  hands  and  knees, 
leads  to  a  chamber  eight  paces  square ;  and  fh>m 
this  chamber  there  are  three  doors,  two  directly 
opposite  and  one  to  the  right.  Entering  that  to 
the  right,  we  found  ourselves  in  another  chamber, 
on  each  of  the  three  sides  of  which  was  a  large 
door,  with  smaller  ones  on  either  side,  opening  to 
small  receptacles,  in  each  of  which  were  places 
lor  three  bodies.  The  door  of  this  chamber,  now 
lying  on  the  floor,  was  a  curious  work.  It  bad 
been  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  and  made  to  turn  on 
its  hinges  or  sockets  without  having  ever  been  re- 
moved from  its  place.  On  the  right,  a  single  door 
leads  down  several  steps  into  a  dark  chamber, 
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Habere  we  fouad  the  lid  of  a  larcopbagoi  eregadtly 
carved.  The  other  doors  opening  from  the  ^real 
chamber  lead  to  others  inferior  in  size  and  work- 
manship. Od  coming  out  of  one  of  them»atUie 
very  moment  when  I  extioguidhed  my  light,  the 
hole  of  entrance  was  suddenly  darkened  and 
stopped  up.  I  had  left  a  strange  Arab  at  the 
door;  aod  remembering  the  fearful  thought  that 
had  often  come  over  me  while  creeping  among 
the  tombs  in  Egypt,  of  being  shut  up  and  en- 
tombed alive,  my  first  impulse  was  to  curse  my 
folly  in  coming  into  such  a  place,  and  leaving  my- 
self so  completely  in  the  power  of  a  stranger^ 
But  I  was  taking  the  alarm  too  soon.  It  was  only 
the  Arab  himself  coming  in.  He  too  had  his  «p^ 
prehensions;  and,  from  my  remaining  so  long 
yrithin,  b^gan  to  fear  that  I  had  crawled  out  some 
back  way,  and  given  bis  bucksheesh  the  slip. 

But  enough  of  the  tombs.  I  leave  the.  abodes 
of  the  dead  and  turn  to  the  living ;  and  among  the 
living  in  Jerusalem  there  are  few  who  live  better 
than  the  monks.  Chateaubriand,  in  his  poetical 
description  of  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
gives  an  exceeding  interest  to  the  character  of 
these  monks.  '*  Here  reside,"  said  he,  **  communi- 
ties of  Christian  monks  whom  nothing  can  compel 
to  forsake  the  tomb  of  Christ ;  neither  plunder,  nor 
personal  ill  treatment,  nor  menaces  of  death  itself. 
Might  and  day  they  chant  their  hymns  around 
tlie  holy  sepulchre.  Driven  by  the  cudgel  and  the 
sabre,  women,  children,  flocks,  and  Herds,  seek 
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refage  in  the  cloisters  of  these  recluses.  What  pie- 
vwts  the  armed  oppressor  from  pursuing  his  prey, 
and  overthrowing  such  feeble  ramparts?  the  char- 
ity of  the  monks.  They  deprive  themselves  of 
the  last  resources  of  life  to  ransom  their  supi^ 
ants,**  6tc. 

The  first  glance  at  the  well-fed  superior  of  the 
convent  of  Jerusalem  dispelled  in  my  mind  all 
such  poetic  illusions,  though  the  beautiful  rhapsody 
was  fully  appreciated  by  those  of  whom  it  was 
uttered.  On  my  first  interview  with  the  Buperier* 
an  old  monk  entered  the  room  who  was  in  the 
convent  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Chateaubriand, 
and  both  said  that  they  had  read  the  accounts  of 
several  travellers  in  tho  Holy  Land,  and  none 
could  be  compared  with  his.  I  do  not  mean  to 
speak  harshly  of  them  personally,  for  they  were 
my  hosts,  and  every  Eastern  traveller  knows  the 
comfort  of  a  cell  in  a  convent,  compared  with  any 
other  shelter  he  can  find  in  the  Holy  Land.  Par- 
ticularly I  would  not  speak  harshly  of  the  supe- 
rior of  the  convent  at  Jerusalem,  towards  whom  I 
have  an  exceedingly  kind  feeling,  and  with  whom 
I  was  on  terms  of  rather  jocose  intimacy.  The 
second  time  I  saw  him  he  railed  at  me  with  much 
good-natured  indignation  for  having  taken  oflf  two 
or  three  inches  of  my  beard;  and,  during  the 
whole  time  I  was  in  Jerusalem,  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  upon  him  almost  every  day.  I  owe  him 
something,  too^  on  Paul's  account,  for  he  did  that 
worthy  man  of  all  work  a  most  especial  honour. 
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SiBCe  our  arrival  at  the  eoovent,  Paul  had 
returned  to  the  essence  of  his  Catholic  faith,  Xo 
wit,  the  strict  observance  of  its  forms.  In  the 
desert  he  had  often  grumbled  at  being  obliged  to 
go  without  animal  food  i  but  no  sooner  did  he  come 
within  the  odour  of  burping  incense,  than  he  felt 
the  enormity  of  ever  having  entertained  so  imf)i* 
ous  a  thought,  and  set  himself  down  like  a  martyr 
to  the  table  of  the  convent.  He  was,  in  his  way, 
an  epicure  \  and  it  used  to  amuse  me,  while  play# 
ing  before  him  the  breast  of  a  chicken,  to  see  him 
turn  his  eyes  wistfully  towards  me,  and  choke  him« 
aelf  upon  pulse  and  beans.  He  went  through  it 
all,  however,  though  with  a  bad  grace ;  and  his 
piety  was  not  lost  upon  the  superior,  who  sent  lor 
bim  a  few  mornings  after  our  arrival,  and  told  him 
that  a  grand  ceremony  of  wasblDg  the  feet  of  the 
disciples  was  to  take  place  in  the  chapel,  and  de* 
sired  him  to  officiate  as  one  of  them.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  Paul's  altered  manner  on  his  re* 
turn.  With  a  dignity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
respect,  which  he  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  ac» 
quired  from  bis  clear  understanding  of  his  relative 
duties,  he  asked  me  whether  I  could  spare  him  the 
next  afternoon,  stating  the  reason  and  the  honour 
the  superior  had  done  him.  I  told  him,  of  course, 
that  I  would  not  interfere  with  his  playing  such  aji 
important  part;  and  as  it  would  be  a  new  charac- 
ter for  him  to  appear  in,  I  should  like  to  be  present 
at  the  representation.  The  next  day  he  came  to 
me  with  his  coat  buttoned  tight  across  his  breast, 
ir2 
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his  boots  polished,  aod  hat  smoothed  to  a  hair,  «id 
told  me,  with  great  gravily,  that  the  superior  had 
sent  me  his  particular  compliments,  and  an  invita- 
tion to  be  present  at  the  ceremony ;  and  tumiog 
away,  he  remarked,  with  an  air  of  nonchalance, 
that  a  Sicilian  priest,  who  had  just  left  me,  and  who 
was  arranging  to  accompany  me  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
was  to  be  one  of  his  associates  in  the  ceremony. 

Paul  was  eridently  irery  much  lifted  up;  he 
was  constantly  telling  Elias,  the  cook  of  the  con- 
Tent,  that  he  wanted  such  and  such  a  thing  for  to- 
morrow afternoon ;  begging  me  not  to  make  any 
engagement  for  to>morrow  afternoon  ;  and,  in  due 
season,  to-morrow  afternoon  came.  I  entered  my 
room  a  little  before  the  time,  and  found  him  at  re- 
hearsal, with  a  large  tub  of  water  before  him,  pn> 
dently  washing  his  feet  beforehand.  I  was  a  good 
deal  disposed  to  bring  down  his  dignity,  and  told 
him  that  it  was  well  enough  to  rehearse  hrs  part, 
but  that  he  ought  to  leave  at  least  one  foot  un- 
washed, as  a  sort  of  bonus  for  his  friend  the  supe* 
rior.  Paul  was  a  good  deal  scandalised  at  my 
levity  of  manner,  and  got  out  of  my  reach  as  soon 
as  he  could.  Afterward,  however,  I  saw  him  in 
one  of  the  corridors,  talking  with  the  Sicilian  with 
a  greater  accession  of  dignity  than  ever.  I  saw 
hfan  again  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent,  standing  ia 
line  with  his  associates ;  and,  excepting  him,  the 
Sicilian  priest,  and  one  monk,  who  was  put  in  to  fin 
up,  I  never  saw  a  set  of  harder-looking  scoundrels. 

This  cerenoony  of  washing   the  feet  of  the 
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disciples,  intended  by  our  Saviour  as  a  beau-* 
tiful  lesson  of  jiumility,  is  performed  from  year 
to  year,  ostensibly  to  teach  tlie  same  l^son; 
and  in  this  case  the  humility  of  the  superior  was 
exalted  shamefully  at  the  expense  of  the  disciples. 
Most  of  the  twelve  would  have  come  under  the 
meaning,  though  inexplicable,  term  of"  loafer  ;**  but 
one,  a  vagrant  Pole,  was,  beyond  all  peradventure, 
the  greatest  blackguard  1  ever  saw.  A  black  mus- 
lin frock-coatt  dirty  and  glossy  from  long  use,  but- 
toned tight  across  the  breast,  and  reaching  down 
to  his  ankles,  and  an  old  foxy,  low-crowned  hat, 
too  big  for  him,  and  almost  covering  his  eyes  and 
ears,  formed  his  entire  dress,  for  he  had  no  trou- 
sers, shoes,  or  shirt;  he  was  snub-nosed,  pock* 
.  marked,  and  sore-eyed ;  wore  a  long  beard,  and 
probably  could  not  remember  the  last  time  he  had 
washed  his  face — think,  then,  of  his  feet.  If  Paul 
had  been  dignified,  he  was  puflfed  up  almost  to 
bursting;  and  the  self-complacency  with  which  he 
looked  upon  himself  and  all  around  him  was  ad- 
mirable beyond  description.  By  great  good  fortune 
for  my  designs  against  Paul,  the  Pole  stood  next 
and  before  him  in  the  line  of  the  quasi  disciples ; 
and  it  was  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  consequen- 
tial and  complacent  air  of  the  one  to  the  crestfal- 
len look  of  the  other,  and  to  see  him,  the  moment 
he  caught  my  eye,  with  a  suddenness  that  made  me 
laugh,  turn  his  head  to  the  other  side ;  but  he  had 
hardly  got  it  there  before  he  found  me  on  that  side 
too ;  and  so  I  kept  him  watching  and  dodging,  and 
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in  a  perpetual  fidget  To  add  to  his  mortificatioo, 
the  Pole  seemed  to  take  particularly  to  him  ;  aod 
as  be  was  before  him  in  the  line,  was  constantly 
turning  round  and  speaking  to  him  with  a  patron- 
ising air ;  and  I  capped  the  climax  of  tiis  agony  by 
going  up  in  a  quiet  way»  and  asking  him  who  was 
the  gen^eman  before  him.  I  could  see  him  wince, 
and  for  a  moment  I  thought  of  letting  him  alone ; 
but  he  was  often  on  stilts,  and  I  seldom  bad  such 
an  opportunity  of  pulling  him  down.  Besides,  it 
was  so  ludicrous,  I  could  not  help  it  If  I  had  had 
any  one  with  me  to  share  the  joke,  it  wodd  have 
been  exquisite.  As  it  was,  when  I  saw  his  deter* 
mination  to  dodge  me,  I  neglected  every  thing  else, 
and  devoted  myself  entirely  to  him;  and,  let  the 
poor  fellow  turn  where  he  would,  he  was  sure  to 
find  me  leaning  against  a  pillar,  with  a  smile  on 
my  face  and  my  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  him ;  oc- 
casionally I  would  go  up  and  ask  him  some  ques- 
tion about  his  friend  before  him  ;  and  finally,  as  if 
I  could  not  joke  about  it  any  more,  and  felt  on  my 
own  account  the  indignity  ofiered  to  him«  I  tdd 
him  that,  if  I  were  he,  I  would  not  stand  it  any 
longer ;  that  I  was  ashamed  to  see  him  with  such 
a  pack  of  rascals ;  that  they  had  made  a  cat's-paw 
of  him,  and  advised  him  to  run  for  it,  saying  that  I 
would  stand  by  him  against  a  bull  firom  the  pope. 
He  now  spoke  for  the  first  time,  and  told  me  that 
he  had  been  thinking  of  the  same  thing ;  and,  by  de- 
grees, actually  worked  himself  up  to  the  desperate 
pitch  of  incurring  the  hazard  of  excommunication. 
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if  it  must  needs  be  so,  and  had  his  shoes  and  stock- 
ings in  his  hands  ready  for  a  start,  when  I  brought 
him  down  again  by  telling  him  it  would  soon  be 
over ;  and,  though  he  had  been  shamefully  treated, 
that  he  might  cut  the  gentleman  next  to  him  when- 
ever he  pleased. 

After  goading  him  as  long  as  he  could  possibly 
bear,  I  left  him  to  observe  the  ceremony.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  chapel,  placed  there  for  the  occa- 
sion, was  a  large  chair,  with  a  gilt  frame  and  vel- 
vet back  and  cushion,  intended  as  the  seat  of  the 
nominal  disciple.  Before  it  was  a  large  cjopper 
vase,  filled  with  water,  and  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of 
rose  leaves ;  and  before  that,  a  large  red  velvet 
cushion,  on  which  the  superior  kneeled  to  perform 
the  oiSce  of  lavation.  I  need  not  suggest  how  in- 
consistent was  this  display  of  gold,  rose- water,  and 
velvet,  with  the  humble  scene  it  was  intended  to 
represent ;  but  the  tinsel  and  show  imposed  upon 
the  eyes  for  which  they  were  intended. 

One  after  another  the  disciples  came  up,  seated 
-  themselves  in  the  chair,  and  put  their  feet  in  the 
copper  vase.  The  superior  kneeled  upon  the 
cushion,  with  both  his  hands  washed  the  right  foot, 
wiped  it  with  a  clean  towel,  kissed  it,  and  then  held 
it  in  his  hands  to  receive  the  kisses  of  the  monks, 
and  of  all  volunteers  that  offered.  AH  went  on 
well  enough  until  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Paul's 
friend  and  forerunner,  the  doughty  Pole.  There 
was  a  general  titter  as  he  took  his  place  in  the 
chair ;  and  I  saw  the  superior  and  the  monk  wba 
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anitled  him  hold  down  their  beads  and  laugh  al- 
most convulsively.  The  Pole  seenned  to  be  con- 
scious that  he  was  creating  a  sensation,  and  that 
all  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  sat  with  his  arms 
folded,  with  an  ease  and  self-complaceocy  alto* 
gether  indescribable,  looking  down  in  the  vase, 
and  turning  his  foot  in  the  superior's  hands,  heel  op, 
toe  up,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  process ;  and  when  the 
superior  had  washed  and  kissed  it,  and  was  hold* 
ing  it  up  for  others  to  do  the  same,  he  looked 
about  him  with  all  the  grandeur  of  a  monarch  in  the 
act  of  coronation.  Keeping  his  arms  folded,  he 
fairly  threw  himself  back  into  the  huge  chair,  look- 
ing from  his  foot  to  the  monks,  and  from  the  mqoks 
to  his  foot  again,  as  one  to  whom  the  world  had 
nothing  more  to  offer.  It  was  more  than  a  min- 
ute before  any  one  would  venture  upon  the  peril- 
ous task  of  kissing  those  very  suspicious  toes,  and 
the  monk  who  was  assisting  the  superior  had  to  go 
round  and  drum  them  up ;  though  he  had  already 
kissed  it  once  in  the  way  of  his  particular  duty,  to 
set  an  example  he  kissed  it  a  second  time ;  and 
now,  as  if  ashamed  of  their  backwardness,  two  or 
three  rushed  forward  at  once ;  and  the  ice  once 
broken,  the  effect  seemed  electric,  and  there  was  a 
greater  rush  to  kiss  his  foot  than  there  had  been  to 
any  of  the  others. 

It  was  almost  too  hard  to  follow  Paul  after  this 
display.  I  ought  to  have  spared  him,  but  I  could 
not  His  mortification  was  in  proportion  to  his 
predecessor's  pride.    He  was  sneaking  up  to  the 
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chair  when,  startled  by  some  noise,  he  raised  his 
head,  and  caught  the  eye  which,  above  all  others, 
he  would  have  avoided;  A  broad  laugh  was  on 
my  face ;  and  poor  Paul  was  so  discomfited  that 
he  stumbled,  and  came  near  pitching  headlong  into 
the  vase.  I  could  not  catch  his  eye  again;  he 
seemed  to  have  resigned  himself  to  the  worst.  I 
followed  him  round  in  the  procession,  as  he  thrice 
made  the  tour  of  the  chapel  and  corridors,  with  a 
long  lighted  candle  in  his  hand ;  and  then  we  went 
down  to  the  superior's  room,  where  the  monks, 
the  superior,  the  twelve,  and  myself,  were  enter- 
tained with  coffee.  As  the  Pole,  who  had  lagged 
behind,  entered  after  we  were  all  seated,  the  supe- 
rior, with  the  humour  of  a  good  fellow,  cried  out, 
•Viva  Polacca  f  all  broke  out  into  a  loud  laugh» 
and  Paul  escaped  in  the  midst  of  it.  About  an 
hour  afterward  I  met  him  outside  the  Damascus 
Gate.  Even  then  he  would  have  shunned  me ;  but 
I  called  him,  and,  to  his  great  relief,  ^neither  then 
nor  at  any  other  time  referred  to  the  washing  of 
the  feet  of  the  disciples. 


The  reader  may  remember  the  kindness  with 
which  1  had  been  received  by  the  chief  rabbi  at 
Hebron.  His  kindness  did  not  end  there ;  a  few 
days  after  my  arrival,  the  chief  rabbi  of  Jerusalem, 
the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  city  of  their  an- 
cient kings,  called  upon  me,  accompanied  by  a 
Gibraltar  Jew  who  spoke  Englisli,  ai)d  who  told 
me  tliat  they  bad  come  at  the  request  of  my  inend 
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in  Hebron,  to  receive  and  welcome  roe  in  the  citj 
of  their  fathers.    I  had  already  seen  a  great  deal 
of  the  Jews.    I  bad  seen  them  in  the  cities  of  Italj, 
everywhere  more  or  less  oppressed ;    at  Rome, 
•hut  up  every  night  in  their  miserable  quarters  as 
if  they  were  noxious  beasts ;  in  Turkey,  peraeeuted 
and  oppressed  ;  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  in  the  heart  of  Russia,  looked  down  upon  by  the 
serfs  of  that  great  empire  of  vassalage ;  and,  for  the 
climax  of  misery,  I  had  seen  them  contemned  and 
•pit  upon,  even  by  the  ignorant  and  enslaved  boors 
of  Poland.     I  had  seen  them   scattered  abroad 
.among  all  nations,  as  it  bad   been  foretold  they 
would  be,everywbere  a  separate  and  peculiar  peo> 
pie ;  and  everywhere,  under  all  poverty,  wretch* 
edness,  and  oppression,  waiting  for,  and  anxiously 
expecting,  the  coming  of  a  Messiah,  to  call  together 
their  scattered  tribes,  and  restore  them  to  the  king* 
dom  of  their  fathers;  and  all  this  the  better  fitted 
Bie  for  the  more  interesting  spectacle  of  the  Jews 
in  the  holy  city.     In  all  changes  and  revolutions, 
from  the  day  when  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  passed 
into  the  hands  of  strangers,  under  the  Assyrian, 
the  Roman,  the  Arab,  and  the  Turk,  a  remnant  of 
that  once-favoured   people  has  always  hovered 
around  the  holy  city ;  and  now,  as  in  the  days  of 
David,  old  men  may  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Zion,  teaching  their  children  to  read  from  that 
mysterious  book,  on  which  they  have  ever  fondly 
built  their  hopes  of  a  temporal  and  eternal  kingdom. 
.    The  friends  made   for  me  by  the    rabbi  at 
Hebron  were  the  very  friends  above  all  others 
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vrhom  I  would  have  selected  for  myselL  While 
the  CbristiaDs  were  preparing  for  the  religioui 
ceremonies  of  Easter,  the  Jews  were  makii^ 
ready  for  the  great  feast  of  the  Passover ;  and  one 
of  the  first  offers  of  kindness  they  made  me,  was 
an  invitation  to  wait  and  partake  of  it  with  them. 
The  rabbi  was  an  old  flsao,  nearly  seventy,  with 
a  long  white  beard,  and  Aaron  himself  need  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  such  a  representative. .  I 
would  have  preferred  to  attach  myself  particulariy 
40  him ;  but,  as  I  could  speak  neither  Arabic  nor 
Hebrew,  and  the  English  Jew  was  not  willing  to 
play  second,  and  serve  merely  as  interpreter^  I 
had  but  little  benefit  of  the  old  man's  society. 

The  Jews  are  the  best  topographers  in  Jerusalem, 
although  their  authority  ends  where  the  great  inters 
6Bt  of  the  city  begins ;  for,  as  their  fathers  did  he» 
fore  them,  they  deny  the  name  of  Christ,  and  know 
nothing  of  the  holy  plaeea  so  anxiously  sought  far 
by  the  Christians.  That  same  montiog  they  toA 
me  to  what  they  called  a  part  of  the  waU  of  Sol^ 
BMMi*8  temple.  It  forms  part  of  the  sottthem  waB 
Off  the  mosque  of  Omar,  aod  is  evidently  older  than 
the  rest,  the  stones  being  much  larger,  measuring 
niiie  or  ten  feet  long ;  and  I  saw  that  day,as  other 
iravellers  may  still  see  every  Friday  ih  the  year, 
all  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  clothed  in  theur  best  rai* 
ment,  winding  through  the  narrow  streets  of  their 
'  i}ttarter;  and  under  this  hallowed  wall,  with  the 
sacred  volume  in  their  handS)  singing,  in  the  Uoh 
goage  in  which  they  were  writteoi  the  So^gs  of 
VOL.  n. — n 
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Solomon  and  the  Psalms  of  David*   White-bearded 
old  men  and  smooth-cheeked  boys  were  leaning 
OTer  the  same  book ;  and  Jewish  maidens,  in  their 
long  white  robes,  were  standing  with  their  faces 
against  the  wall,  and  praying  through  its  craclui 
and  crevices.    The  tradition  which  leads  them  to 
pray  through  this  wall  is,  that  during  the  building 
of  the  temple  a  cloud  rested  over  it  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  entrance ;  and  Solomon  stood  at  the  door, 
and  prayed  that  the  cloud  might  be  removed,  and 
promised  that  the  temple  riiould  be  always  open  to 
men  of  every  nation  desiring  to  offer  up  pray- 
ers;  whereupon  the  Lord  removed  the  doud, 
and  promised  that  the  prayers  of  all  people  oflkred 
up  in  that  place  ^uld  find  acceptance  in  his 
s^t ;  and  now,  as  the  Mussulman  lords  it  over 
the  place  where  the  temple  stood,  and  the  Jews 
are  not  permitted  to  enter,  they  endeavour  to  in- 
nnuate  their  prayers  through  the  crevices  in  the 
wan,  that  thus  they  may  rise  from  the  interior  to 
tfie  Throne  of  Grace.    The  tradition  is  character- 
istic, and  serves  to  illustrate  the  devoted  constancy 
with  which  the  Israelites  adhere  to  the  externals 
of  their  faitli. 

Returning  to  the  convent,  and  passing  through 
one  of  the  bazars,  we  saw  an  Arab  mounted  on  a 
bench,  and  making  a  proclamation  to  the  crowd 
around  him ;  and  my  friend,  the  Gibraltar  ■  Jew, 
was  immediately  among  them,  listening  earnestly. 
The  subject  was  one  that  touched  his  tenderest 
sensibilities  as  a  dealer  in  money ;  fw  the  edict 
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proclaimed  was  one  changing  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rent coin,  reducing  the  tallahree  or  dollar  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty  piasters,  commanding  all  the 
subjects  of  Mohammed  Aly  to  take  it  at  that  value, 
and  concluding  with  the  usual  finale  of  a  Turkish 
proclamation,  "  Death  to  the  offender."  My  Jew, 
as  he  had  already  told  me  several  times,  was  the 
richest  Israelite  in  Jerusalem,  and  consequently 
took  a  great  interest  in  every  thing  that  related  to 
money.  He  told  me  that  he  always  cultivated  an 
intimacy  with  the  officer  of  the  mint ;  and,  by  giv- 
iuig  him  an  occasional  present,  he  always  got  inti- 
maitioD  of  any  intended  change  in  time  to  save  him- 
lelf.  We  parted  at  the  door  of  the  convent,  hav- 
ing arranged  that  I  should  go  with  him  the  next 
day  to  the  synagogue,  and  afterward  dine  at  his 
house. 


MO-  monsim  or  teatsl. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 


£x-official.— Joppft.— A  M«nl  PhtiuMMiion.^IUf«nBce  lor 
Um  GraT6. 


About  nine  o^olock  the  next  mondog  I 
with  hiiDt  and  ia  a  fcw  moments  we  were  mttiog 
in  the  highest  teats  in  the  synagogue,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Zioo.  My  oM  friend  the  rabbi  was  in  die 
desk,  reading  to  a  small  remnant  of  the  I8raelite9 
the  same  law  which  had  been  read  to  their  fothers 
on  the  same  spot  ever  since  they  came  op  out  of  the 
land'of  Egypt  And  there  they  sat,  where  their  fa- 
thers had  sat  before  them — ^with  high,  black,  sqoare- 
topped  caps,  with  shawls  wound  around,  crossed 
in  front,  and  laid  very  neatly ;  long  gowns  fastened 
with  a  sash,  and  long  beards,  the  feeble  remnant 
of  a  mighty  people  ;  there  was  sternness  in  their 
faces,  but  in  their  hearts  a  spirit  of  patient  endu- 
rance, and  a  firm  and  settled  resolution  to  die  and 
be  buried  under  the  shadow  of  their  fallen  temple. 

By  the  Jewish  law  the  men  and  women  sit  apart 
in  the  synagogues ;  and  as  I  could  not  understand 
the  words  of  exhortation  which  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  preacher,  it  was  not  altogether  unnatund 
that  I  should  turn  from  the  rough-bearded  sons  of 
Abraham  to  the  smooth  faces  of  their  wives  and 
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daaghters.  Since  I  left  Europe,  I  had  not  been 
in  an  apartment  where  the  women  aat  with  their 
faces  uncovered ;  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  I  saw  many  a  dark-eyed 
Jewess  who  appeared  well  worthy  of  my  gaze ; 
and  it  is  not  a  vain  boast  to  say,  that  while  singing 
the  Songs  of  Solomon,  many  a  Hebrew  maiden 
turned  her  bright  black  orbs  upon  me ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  on  entering  we  had  disturbed  more 
than  a  hundred  sitting  on  the  steps ;  secondly,  my 
original  dress,  half  Turk,  half  Frank,  attracted  the 
eyes  even  of  the  men ;  and,  thirdly,  the  alleged 
universal  failing  of  the  sex  is  not  wanting  among 
the  daughters  of  Judah* 

The  service  over,  we  stopped  a  moment  to  look 
at  the  synagogue,  which  was  a  new  building,  with 
nothing  about  it  that  was  peculiar  or  interesting. 
It  had  no  gold  or  silver  ornaments ;  and  the  sa- 
cred scroll,  the  table  of  the  Law,  contained  in  the 
koly  of  holies,  was  all  that  the  pride  of  the  Jew 
eould  show.  My  friend,  however,  did  not  put  his 
own  light  under  a  bushel;  for,  telling  me  the 
amount  he  had  himself  contributed  to  the  building, 
lie  conducted  me  to  a  room  built  at  his  own  ex- 
pense for  a  schoolroom,  with  a  stone  in  the  front 
wall  recording  his  name  and  generosity. 

We  then  returned  to  his  house ;  and,  being  about 
to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  him,  I  ought  to  intro* 
duce  him  more  particulariy  to  the  reader.  He 
was  a  man  about  fifty-five,  bom  in  Gibraltar  to 
the  same  abject  poverty  which  is  the  lot  of  most  of 
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lus  nation.  In  hb  yooth  he  had  been  fortanate  in 
his  little  dealings,  and  bad  been  what  we  call  an 
enterprising  »an ;  for  be  bad  twice  made  a  Toyage 
to  England,  and  was  so  snccesaful,  and  liked  the 
eonntry  so  mueb,  that  he  always  called  Umseif  an 
Englishman.  Having  accumulated  a  little  prop- 
erty, or,  as  be  expressed  it,  baving  become  rery 
rich,  he  gratified  the  darling  wfth  of  his  heart  by 
coming  to  Jerasalem,  to  die  and  be  buried  with  his 
fathers  in  the  Valley  of  Jeboshapkat  But  tUs 
holy  porpose  in  regard  to  his  death  and  burial  did 
■ot  make  him  undervalue  the  importaoee  of  life, 
and  the  advantages  of  being  a  great  man  bow« 
He  told  me  that  he  was  rich,  very  rich ;  that  be 
was  the  richest,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  rich  Jew  in 
Jerusalem.  He  took  me  through  his  house,  and 
showed  me  bis  gdd  and  silver  ornaments,  and 
talked  of  his  n^oney  and  the  uses  he  made  of  it; 
that  be  lent  to  the  Latin  Convent  on  uUerett^  with- 
out any  security,  whenever  they  wanted ;  but  as 
for  the  Greeks — he  laughed,  laid  his  finger  on  his 
oose,  and  said  be  had  in  pledge  jewels  belonghig 
to  them  of  the  value  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  He  had  had  his  losses  too ;  and  vrhile  we 
were  enjoying  the  Inxuvies  of  his  table,  the  leaven 
of  his  nature  broke  out,  and  he  endeavoured  to  sell 
me  a  note  for  fifteen  hundred  poonds^  of  the  Lady 
Esther  Stanhope,  which  he  cfiered  at  a  discount 
of  fifty  per  cent. ;  a  bargain  which  1  declined,  as 
being  out  of  the  line  of  my  business, 
i  lemsmber  once  the  American  fiowier  came  opott 
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tne  ill  Athens ;  wbeD,  sittiog  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Acropolis,  upon  a  broken  column  of  the  Parthe- 
non, I  speculated  upon  the  growth  of  the  city.  I 
bought,  in  imagination,  a  piece  of  ground,  and  laid 
it  out  in  lots,  lithographed,  and  handsomely  painted 
red,  blue,  and  white,  like  the  maps  of  Chicago,  Dun- 
kirk, and  Hinsdale ;  built  up  the  ancient  harbour 
of  the  Pireeus,  and  ran  a  railroad  to  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis ;  and  I  leaned  my  head  upon  my  hand, 
and  calculated  the  immense  increase  in  value  that 
must  attend  the  building  of  the  king's  new  palace, 
and  the  erection  of  a  royal  residence  on  the  site  of 
Plato's  academy*  I  have  since  regretted  that  I 
did  not  **  go  in"  for  some  up-town  lots  in  Athens ; 
but  I  have  never  regretted  not  having  shaved  tlie 
note  of  the  Queen  of  the  East,  in  the  hands  of  the 
richest  Jew  in  Jerusalem. 

It  was  Saturday,  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The 
command  to  do  no  work  on  the  Sabbath  day  is  ob- 
gerved  by  every  Jew,  as  strictly  as  when  the  com- 
mandment was  given  to  his  fathers ;  and  to  such  an 
extent  was  it  obeyed  in  the  house  of  my  friend,  that 
it  was  not  <5onsiderod  allowable  to  extinguish  a 
lamp  which  had  been  lighted  the  night  before,  and 
was  now  burning  in  broad  daylight  over  our  table. 
This  extremely  strict  observance  of  the  law  at  first 
gave  me  some  uneasiness  about  my  dinner ;  but 
my  host,  with  great  seif-<M)mpIaceney,  relieved  flie 
from  all  apprehensions,  by  describing  the  admira- 
ble contrivance  he  bad  invented  for  reconciling 
appetite  and  doty-^n  oven,  heated  the  night  be- 
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fore,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  process  of  cocAiiig 
was  coDtiDued  during  the  night,  and  the  dishes 
were  ready  when  wanted  the  next  day.     I  must 
BOt  forget  the  Jew's  family,  which  consisted  of  a 
second  wife,  about  sixteen,  already  the  mother  of 
two  children,  and  his  son  and  son's  wife,  the  hus- 
band tweke,  and  the  wife  ten  years  old.     The 
little  gentleman  was  at  the  table,  and  behaved  very 
well,  except  that  his  father  had  to  check  him  in 
eating  sweetmeats.    The  lady  was  playing  on 
the  floor  with  other  children,  and  I  did  with  her 
what  I  could  not  have  done  with  a  bigger  man's 
vife — I  took  her  on  my  knee,  and  kissed  her. 
Among  the  Jews,  matches  are  made  by  the  parents ; 
and  immediately  upon  the  marriage,  the  wife  is 
brought  into  the  household  of  the  husband.    A 
young  gentleman  was  tumbling  about  the  floor, 
who  was  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  the  chief 
rabbu    I  did  not  ask  the  age  of  the  lady,  of  course ; 
but  the  gentleman  bore  the  heavy  burden  of  three 
years.    He  had  not  yet  learned  to  whisper  the 
story  of  his  love  to  his  blushing  mistress,  for,  in 
fact,  he  could  not  talk  at  all ;  he  was  a  great 
bawling  boy,  and  cared  much  more  for  his  bread 
and  butter  than  a  wife;  but  his  prudent  father  had 
already  provided  him. 

On  the  morning  <^  the  21st  I  set  out  for  Jafia, 
the^ncient  Joppa.  It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful 
morning  when  I  left  the  Bethlehem  Gate ;  but,  be- 
fore I  had  been  an  hour  on  my  way,  it  began  to 
rain,  and  continued  nearly  the  whole  day.    About 
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three  hoan  from  Jerusalem,  we  came  to  the  tH* 
lege  of  Abougos,  the  chief  of  the  most  powerful 
fiimiliefl  of  Fellahs  in  the  Holy  Land.  Nearly  all 
his  life,  he  had  been  more  or  less  in  arms  against 
the  government ;  and  his  name  was  known  among 
all  the  Christians  in  the  East  as  the  robber  of  the 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  I  had  met  and 
spoken  with  him  outride  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  during  the  rain,  as  I  approached  his  village,  I 
determined  to  stop  and  throw  myself  upon  his  ho*- 
pitality  for  the  night ;  but  the  returning  sunshine 
deceived  me,  and  I  passed  on,  admiring  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  village,  which  had  much  the  best 
of  any  I  had  seen  in  the  Holy  Land.  About  an 
hour  afterward  I  was  repenting,  under  a  merciless 
rain,  that  I  had  not  fulfilled  my  purpose.  Riding 
three  hours  longer,  stopping  from  time  to  time  yn« 
der  a  rock  or  tree,  I  was  ascending  the  last  range 
of  mountains ;  before  me  were  the  fertile  plains  oS 
Sharon ;  and  across  the  plain,  still  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, was  Ramla,  the  ancient  Arimathea,  the  city 
of  *^  Joseph  the  counsellor,  the  good  man,  and  just.'' 
To  the  right,  bordering  the  sea,  was  the  range  of 
Mount  Carmel ;  but  the  rain  was  pelting  in  my 
eyes  so  that  I  could  see  nothing  of  it.  I  had  been 
eight  hours  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  most  stub* 
bom  mules  that  ever  persisted  in  having  their  own 
way ;  toiling  with  all  my  might,  with  blows  and 
kicks,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  make  him  move 
one  step  fiuiter  than  he  pleased;  and  when  the 
tower,  the  mosque,  and  the  minaret  of  Ramla  were 
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before  me,  at  the  other  ride  of  a  level  plain,  and  an 
hovr'a  imart  riding  woiild.have  carried  mm  there,  I 
wag  completely  worn  out  with  urging  the  obstinate 
brute ;  and  with  muttered  threats  of  future  ven- 
geance, wound  my  cloak  around  me,  and  hading 
my  umbrella  close  down,  and  grinding  my  teeth,  I 
tried  hard  to  think  myself  resigned  to  my  fate.  A 
strong  wind  was  driving  the  rain  directly  in  my 
hce,  and  my  mule,  my  cursed  mule,  stopped  mo- 
ving when  I  stopped  beating :  and,  in  the  very  hard- 
est of  the  storm,  when  I  would  have  rushed  like  a 
Urd  on  the  wing,  turned  off  from  the  path,  and  fell 
quietly  to  browring  on  the  grass.  Afraid  to  disar- 
range my  umbrella  and  cloak,  I  sat  for  a  mo- 
ment irresolute;  but  the  brute  turned  his  face 
round,  and  looked  at  me  with  such  pe;-fect  non* 
ehalanoe,  that  I  could  not  stand  it  I  raised  my  club 
for  a  blow ;  the  wind  opened  my  cloak  in  front, 
puffing  it  out  like  a  sail ;  caught  under  my  umbrella, 
and  turned  it  inside  out ;  and  the  mule  suddenly 
starting,  under  a  deluge  of  rain  I  found  myself 
planted  in  the  mud  on  the  plains  of  Sharon.  An 
hour  afterward  I  was  drying  my  clothes  in  the 
house  of  our  consular  agent  at  Ratola.  There 
was  no  fireplace  in  the  room  ;  but  I  was  hovering 
over  a  brazier  of  burning  charcoal.  I  spent  that 
night  and  all  the  next  day  in  Ramla,  although  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
vee  all  that  it  contained,  which  was  simply  nothing 
more  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  village. 
The  consul  gave  me  a  dry  coverlet ;  and  while 
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some  of  bis  friends  came  in  to  look  at  and«relcome 
the  stranger,  I  laid  myself  down  upon  the  divan 
and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  I  was  unable  to  move ;  the 
fatigue,  and  particularly  the  rain  of  the  preceding 
day,  had  been  too  much  for  me,  and  I  remained  all 
the  morning  in  an  up-stairs  room,  with  a  high  ceil- 
ing and  a  stone  floor,  lying  on  a  rug  in  one  cor- 
ner, cold,  desponding,  and  miserable.  In  the  after- 
noon I  went  down  into  the  large  room,  to  talk  with 
the  consular  agent.  But  a  year  before  he  had 
flourished  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  office. 
The  arms  of  our  country  were  blazoned  over  his 
door,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  had  protected  his 
dwelling ;  but  a  change  had  come  over  him.  The 
Viceroy  of  Syria  had  ordered  the  flags  of  the  con- 
suls to  be  taken  down  at  Ramla,  and  forbidden  any 
of  his  subjects  to  hold  the  office  except  in  the  sea- 
port towns.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  was 
perfectly  right,  as  it  was  merely  allowing  them  the 
benefit  of  a  foreign  protection,  to  save  them  and  thehr 
families,  with  two  or  three  janizaries,  from  their 
duties  to  himself;  but  I  listened  attentively  to  the 
complaints  of  the  poor  agent  His  dignity  had  been 
touched,  and  his  pride  humbled  in  the  eyes  of  his 
townsmen ;  for  the  governor  had  demanded  the 
usual  duty  from  his  sons,  and  hud  sent  his  execu- 
tive officers  with  the  summary  order,  the  duty  or 
tlie  bastinado.  The  agent  owed  his  appointmeiil 
to  Commodore  Patterson ;  and  talked  of  him  and 
Captain  Nicholson  as  friends  who  would  see  jus- 
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tioe  done  him,  if  he  could  communicafe  with  them. 
I  was  afterward  strack  with  a  display  of  delicacy 
and  a  sense  of  propriety  that  I  had  not  expected 
from  him ;  for,  although  he  charged  me  with  many 
messages  to  Commodore  Patterson,  he  requested  me 
not  to  mention  his  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  the 
agency,  as  he  had  already  made  representations  to 
the  consul  at  Beyroot,  who  had  laid  them  before 
Commodore  Porter  at  Constantinople ;  and  an  ap- 
plication in  another  quarter  would  look  like  dis- 
trusting their  ability,  or  their  willingness  to  reaent 
what  he  called  an  indignity  offiired  to  the  American 
flsg.  Annoyed  at  seeing  the  women  dodging  by, 
with  their  faces  covered,  and  always  avoiding  me, 
1  told  him  that,  being  a  Christian,  and  holding  an 
appointment  under  our  government,  he  ought  to 
conform  to  our  custonas*  and  treat  his  women  iDore 
as  companions ;  or,  at  least,  to  let  them  come  into 
the  same  room,  and  ait  at  the  same  table  with  him. 
He  listened,  but  could  not  see  any  reason  in  my 
proposition*  He  said  it  might  do  for  us ;  for  with 
us  the  wives  always  brcNight  their  husbands  mon- 
ey (the  ignorant,  uninformed  barbarian),  bot  in 
Syria  (he  righed  as  he  said  it)  they  never  added  a 
para  to  the  riches  of  their  lords. 

The  next  morning  I  set  out  again  for  Jaffiu  The 
road  lies  through  a  rich  plain ;  and  m  three  hoiirs, 
passing  a  large  detachment  of  Turkish  soldiers, 
encamped  outside,  and  waiting  a  transport  to 
carry  them  to  Alexandria,  I  was  entering  the 
gate  of  the  ancient  city  of  Joppa,  believed  to  have 
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existed  before  the  deluge,  the  dty  where  Noah 
dwelt  and  built  his  ark ;  whence  Jonah  embarked 
for  Tarshisb,  when  he  was  thrown  overboard  and 
swallowed  by  a  whale ;  the  port  used  by  Solomon 
to  receive  timber  from  Tyre  for  the  building  of  the 
temple,  and  by  all  the  kings  of  Judah  to  connect 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  with  foreign  people,  Jaffit 
is  now  a  small  Turkish  town  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  built  on  a  little  eminence  pro* 
jecting  into  the  sea,  and  containing  a  population  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  Turks,  Arabs,  Jews,and 
Christians.  It  has  a  fine  dimate,  and  a  fine  coun- 
try around  it;  and  the  orange-gardens  are  the 
finest  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Al* 
though  the  seaport  oi  Jerusalem,  its  harbour  has 
always  been  bad;  and  when  I  was  there,  the 
wreck  of  a  Turkish  man-of-war  was  lying  on  the 
beach ;  and  that  same  night,  there  being  a  severe 
storm,  the  little  Greek  pilgrim  vessels  were  con* 
sidered  in  great  danger. 

There  is  nothing  of  interest  in  the  modern  citf 
of  Jafi^;  its  history  is  connected  with  the  past 
The  traveller  must  stand  on  the  shore^  and  fill  the 
little  harbour  with  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  or  ima- 
gine Noah  entering  the  ark  with  his  &mily,  by 
whom  the  earth  was  to  be  repeopled ;  or  wander 
through  the  narrow  streets  and  ask  himself,  Where 
is  the  house  of  Tabitha,  whom  Peter  "  raised  from 
the  dead  7^  or  that  of  Simon  the  tanner,  where  Pe- 
ter **  tarried  many  days  ?"  and  he  may  feel  a  less 
hoIy,but  hardly  less  powerful  interest,in  standing  by 
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the  gate  where,  for  many  years,  a  large  pyramid 
of  sculls  attested  the  desperate  struggle  of  Napo- 
leon ;  or,  in  walking  through  the  chambers  of  the 
Greek  convent,  then  used  as  a  hospital  for  the 
French,  and  the  monks  will  show  him  an  apart' 
ment  where,  when  all  hearts  were  sinking  within 
them  for  fear,  he  visited  and  touched  the  sick  of 
the  plague,  restored  the  drooping  courage  of  his 
soldiers,  and  almost  raised  the  dying  from  their  bed 
of  death. 

Besides  the  interest  attached  to  this  place  by 
reason  of  its  great  antiquity,  and  the  many  impor- 
tant events  of  which  it  has  been  the  scene,  I  re- 
member it  with  much  kindness,  on  account  of  the 
American  consular  agent,  and  the  cordial  manner 
in  which  he  received  me.  He  was  not  at  home 
when  I  arrived  ;  but  in  a  few  moments  he  came  in, 
and,  taking  both  my  hands  in  his,  pointed  to  the 
American  arms  on  the  wall,  ordered  the  stars  and 
stripes  to  be  hoisted  on  the  top  of  his  house,  and, 
with  all  the  extravagance  of  the  East,  told  me  that 
all  he  had  was  mine.  I  had  a  great  mind  to  take 
him  at  his  word,  and  begin  by  appropriating  a 
beautiful  emerald  that  I  saw  on  his  finger ;  but  for 
the  present  I  contented  myself  with  asking  merely 
for  a  dinner,  which  was  soon  prepared ;  and  I  sat 
down  to  dine  in  the  ancient  city  of  Joppa,  with  my 
country's  arms  before  me,  and  my  country's  ban- 
ner waving  above. 

The  agent  was  an  Armenian,  and  a  strict  ob- 
server of  all  the  requisitions  of  his  exacting  creed ; 
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he  was  rich,  and  had  do  children ;  and  what  I  never 
before  heard  from  the  lips  of  man,  he  said  that  he 
was  perfectly  happy.  I  was  the  first  American 
who  had  visited  htm  since  he  had  received  his  ap* 
pointment ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  do 
enough  for  me.  He  had  repaired  and  recon* 
Btructed  the  whole  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  when  I  asked^  him  what  reward  he  promised 
himself  for  this,  he  answered  that  he  had  done  it 
for  God,  the  pilgrims,  and  his  own  honour.  I  re- 
mained with  him  that  night,  and  would  have  gone 
early  the  next  morning,  but  he  would  not  part 
with  me  so  soon ;  I  dined  with  him  again  ;  and  ia 
the  afternoon,  escorted  to  the  gate  by  two  janiza* 
ries,  each  with  a  large  silver-headed  mace  in  hit 
hand,  I  left,  probably  for  ever,  my  Armenian 
friend  and  the  ancient  city  of  Joppa.  i  do  not 
know  when  I  parted  from  a  man  with  more  regret.* 
I  slept  that  night  at  Ramla ;  and  the  next  day, 
about  4  o'clock,  in  company  with  several  hun- 
dred pilgrims,  I  was  again  entering  the  Bethlehem 
Gate.  Notwithstanding  the  munificence  of  my  Ar- 
menian friend,  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  a 
road  travelled  from  the  time  when  Jonas  went 
thither  to  embark  for  Tarshish,  is  now  a  mere 
mule-path,  on  which  I  was  several  times  obliged 
to  stop  and  turn  aside  to  let  a  loaded  mule  pass  by. 

*  March  28.  The  la^t  mnvnl  from  Smyrna  brings  intelligencA 
*^  that  the  town  of  Jaffa  has  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ;  and 
of  15,000  inhabitants,  13,000  were  buried  in  the  ruins."  Has  mj 
Armenian  friend  escaped  1    I  dare  hardly  hope  it 
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I  had  taea  every  thing  in  Jerasalem  that  it 
waa  the  duty  of  a  traveller  to  see.  My  time 
waa  DOW  my  own*  for  idling,  loanging,  or  atroHing, 
in  the  luzuriouB  oomciouineit  of  having  nothii^  to 
do.  In  tbia  homoar  I  need  to  let  forth  from  the 
convent,  never  knowing  where  I  should  go  or 
what  I  thould  do ;  and  whenever  I  went  oat  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  doing  nothing,  I  was  al- 
ways sure  of  finding  enough  to  occupy  me.  My 
fiivourite  amusement  in  the  rooming  was  to  go  out 
by  St  Stephen's  Gate,  and  watch  the  pilgrims  as 
they  began  their  daily  round  of  visits  to  the  holy 
places.  Frequently,  if  I  saw  a  group  that  inter- 
ested me»  I  fc^lowed  them  to  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane  and  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  sometimes  I 
stopped  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and,  sitting 
down  on  the  grave  of  an  IsraelttCi  watched  the 
Jewish  pilgrims.  One  morning,  I  remember,  Paul 
and  I  were  together ;  and  we  saw  a  young  giri 
kissing  the  tomb  of  Zachariah,  and  weeping  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  Paul  asked  her,  rather 
roughly,  what  she  was  crying  about ;  and  the  poor 
girl,  looking  at  him  for  a  moment,  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  and  told  him  that  she  was  weeping  over 
the  tomb  of  the  blessed  prophet. 

But  there  are  few  things  connected  with  my 
journeying  in  the  Holy  Land  which  I  look  back 
upon  with  a  more  quiet  satisfaction,  than  my  often 
repeated  and  almost  daily  walk  around  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  awalkofbetween  three  and  four 
mDes ;  and  I  always  contrived,  about  half  an  hour 
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before  the  gates  were  closedi  to  be  sittiDg  on  a  fa- 
vourite tombfltoce  Dear  St.  Stephen's  Gate.  The 
great  Turkish  buryiog-ground  is  outside  the  wall, 
near  this  gate ;  and  regularly,  on  a  fine  afternoon, 
towards  sunset,  the  whole  TurkiA  population*  in 
all  their  gay  and  striking  costumes,  might  be  seen 
wandering  among  the  tombs.  Few  things  strike  a 
traveller  in  the  East  more  than  this,  and  few  are  to 
US  more  inexplicable.  We  seldom  go  into  a 
graveyard  except  to  pay  the  last  offices  to  a  de« 
parted  friend,  and  for  years  afterward  we  never  find 
ourselves  in  the  same  place  again,  without  a  shade 
of  melancholy  coming  over  us.  Not  so  in  the 
East;  to-day  they  bury  a  friend,  to-morrow  they 
plant  flowers  over  his  grave,  and  the  next  day,  and 
the  next,  they  tend  and  water  them,  and  once  a 
week,  regularly,  they  sit  by  the  grave.  On  every 
faolyday  it  is  a  religious  duty  to  go  there ;  and 
as  often  as  they  walk  out  for  health  or  pleas- 
ure, they  habitually  turn  their  footsteps  to  the  bu- 
rial-ground. To  them  the  grave  is  not  clothed 
with  the  same  terrors.  It  is  not  so  dark  and 
gloomy  as  to  us.  They  are  firmer  believers  than 
we  are,  though,  as  we  think,  in  a  false  and  fatal 
creed ;  and  to  them  there  is  a  light  beyond  the 
grave,  which  we  of  a  better  faith  can  seldom  see. 
It  was  a  beautiful  picture  to  behold  the  graveyard 
thronged  with  Turkish  women,  in  their  long  white 
veils.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  poetical  to  look 
upon  them  all  as  mourners.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  of  the  immense 
t2 
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moltitade  who,  day  after  day,  are  aem  flitting 
amopg  the  tambai  many  a  widowed  fair  oiiey  over 
the  tomb  of  a  dead  lord,  is  dreaming  of  a  living 
lover. 

Bat  there  waa  one  whom  I  noticed  every  day  $ 
Ae  wai  always  sittiog  by  the  same  stone,  and  I 
always  noticed  h^  as  one  of  the  first  to  come  ont, 
and  one  of  the  last  to  retom.  She  was  a  yoong 
Sciole  girly  mooming  over  the  tomb  of  her  young 
lord ;  and  well  she  might,  for  he  had  been  to  her  a 
friend  and  proteclori  and  she  had  been  his  only 
bride.  When  her  father's  house  was  laid  in  ruins, 
and  her  gray-headed  me  and  her  manly  brothers 
were  dain  before  her  eyes,  he  had  nved  her  from 
the  bloody  cimeter,  or  from  a  fate  worse  than 
death ;  and  he  had  wooed  her,  not  as  a  Turk  and 
master,  but  as  a  lover.  He  had  won  her  young 
heart ;  and  she  had  fcnrgotten  her  kindred  and  her 
country ;  he  had  died  with  his  bloody  cimetn'  in 
his  hand,  and  she  thought  only  of  the  dead  when 
she  stood  beside  his  grave. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Desert  aX  St.  John. — A  Midnight  ProceMion. — ^Road  to  Jericho. 
—A  Commonity  of  Women.— A  Navigator  of  the  Dead  Sea.««- 
A  Dance  by  Moonlight — ^A  Rode  Lodging. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Whiting,  I  started  for  the 
Desert  of  St  John  the  Baptist.  Passing  the  Pool 
of  Gihon,  where  Saul  was  anointed  king  by  Zadoc 
and  Nathan,  we  came  to  the  Convent  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  the  great  altar  of  the  chapel  being  erected, 
as  the  monks  pretend,  over  the  spot  where  grew 
the  tree  from  which  the  cross  was  made*  Moving 
on  among  hills  and  valleys,  on  our  right  was  a  dis« 
tant  view  of  Ramah,  the  country  of  Samuel  the 
seer;  and  before  us,  crowning  the  very  top, of  a 
high  hill,  were  the  ruins  of  the  palace  and  the  bu- 
rial-place  of  the  warlike  Maccabees*  l^e  Convent 
of  St  John  is  buUt  on  the  spot  where  John  the 
Baptist  was  bora*  There  is  no  doubt  of  this,  say 
the  monks;  for  beneath  the  great  altar  of  the 
church  is  a  circular  slab  of  marble,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion almost  efiaced:  '<Hic  natus  est  i»^ecursor 
deir— here  the  forerunner  of  the  Lord  was  bom*** 
This  convent  is  in  a  fine  situation ;  a  small  Chris- 
tiaa  village  is  attached  to  it ;  the  lop  coaimaads  a 
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beautifiil  view  of  the  moantaii)8«  cultivated  in  ter- 
races ;  and  directly  in  front  is  the  great  Valley  of 
Turpentine,  or  Elah^the  battle-ground  of  the  Isra- 
elites and  Philistines,  of  David  and  Golialu  Ta- 
king a  Christian  boy  with  us  as  guide,  we  en- 
tered the  valley ;  and,  following  the  stream  to  its 
source,  in  about  two  hours  we  came  to  the  place 
where,  it  is  said,  Saul  and  the  men  of  Israel  pitched 
by  the  Valley  of  Elah,  and  set  the  battle  in  array 
against  the  Philistines.  It  was  precisely  the  spot 
where  the  scene,  so  graphically  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, might  have  taken  place.  "  And  the  Philis- 
tines stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  one  side,  and  Israel 
stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  other  side,  and  there 
was  a  valley  between  them.**  On  each  side  of  me 
was  a  mountain,  and  the  brook  was  still  running 
near  from  which  the  shepherd-boy  gathered  the 
five  smooth  stones.  The  boy  who  accompanied 
us  told  me  that  the  precise  stones  had  never  yet 
been  found,  though  the  monks  had  often  searched 
for  them. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  valley  is  the  Desert  of 
Bt.  John,  where  was  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  '*  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord  ;  make  his  paths  straight***  Di- 
rectly in  front,  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  bounding 
the  valley,  is  an  open  door  in  the  rook,  leading  to 
the  grotto  in  which  the  prophet  lived.  There  is 
DO  appearance  of  a  desert  in  this  place,  except  sol- 
itude ;  and  if  it  be  merely  a  locality  fixed  upon  by 
tiie  moidM,  they  could  not  have  selected  one  more 
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inappropriate.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  best 
cultivated  spots  in  the  Holy  Land  \  and  sitting  in 
the  door  of  the  grotto,  with  an  Armenian  pilgrim 
by  my  side,  and  looking  out  upon  the  valley  and 
the  mountains,  alt  around  terraced  and  cdtivated 
to  the  very  summits,  all  still  and  beautiful,  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  a  place  better  qualified  to  inspire 
•a  pious,  philosophic,  and  happy  state  of  mind,  than 
this  Desert  of  St  John.  We  returned  by  a  diffisr- 
ent  road,  searching  on  our  way  for  the  pool  where 
Philip  baptized  the  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace ;  but 
after  losing  ourselves  once  or  twice,  and  fearing 
a  threatening  shower,  we  tetumed  to  the  city  un- 
successful. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  that  evening,  the  monks,  un- 
der a  guard  of  soldiers  and  a  crowd  of  pilgrims, 
each  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  left  St  Stephen's 
Gate  in  solemn  procession.  With  a  loud  chant 
they  crossed  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  wound 
around  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Beth- 
page  and  Bethany,  said  mass  in  the  tomb  of  Lazi^ 
rus,  and  returning,  prayed  and  chanted  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  in  the  Grarden  of  Gethsem* 
ane ;  and,  at  about  daylight  the  next  mommg,  re» 
turned  to  the  convent 


For  several  days  I  had  been  preparing  for  a 
journey  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  a  mysterious  influ- 
ence seemed  still  to  hang  about  the  borders  of  that 
water ;  and  now,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  Holy 
Land  was  perfectly  tranquil,  the  Fellahs  were  in 
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commotioD  amoog  the  barren  moantaine  around  it 
I  bad  waited  two  or  tbree  days  at  tbe  request  of 
the  goremor ;  but  hearing  of  nothing  in  particuhu' 
to  prevent  me,  I  determined  to  set  out.  Tlie  Si- 
cilian priest  who  had  proposed  to  accompany  me 
could  not  go ;  and  at  about  eight  o'clock  I  was  sit- 
ting on  my  horse  alone,  outside  the  St.  Steplien's 
Gate,  waiting  for  Paul,  who  had  gone  to  the  gov- 
ernor for  a  letter  which  he  had  promised  me  to  the 
aga  of  Jericha  Attracted  by  the  uncommon 
beauty  of  the  morning,  half  the  popidation  of  Jeru- 
salem had  ahready  gathered  without  the  walls. 
Joining  a  party  of  pilgrims,!  followed  once  more  the 
path  I  had  so  often  trodden  across  the  Brook  Kedron 
and  the  Valley  of  Jchoshaphat ;  and,  parting  with 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  I  wound 
around  its  base,  and  fell  into  the  road  to  Jericho 
and  the  Jordan.  We  must  have  passed  Bethpage, 
though  there  is  nothing  to  mark  where  it  stood ; 
and  in  about  an  hour  we  came  to  Bethany,  now  a 
ruined  Arab  village,  though  the  monks  still  show 
the  bouse  of  Martha  and  Mary,  the  tomb  of  Laza- 
rus, and  even  the  barren  fig-tree  which  was  cursed 
by  our  Lord.  The  tomb  of  Lazarus  is  a  large  ex- 
cavation in  the  rock ;  and  the  sepulchral  chamber 
is  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase  often  or  twelve  steps. 
Not  far  from  Bethany  we  came  to  a  fountain 
enclosed  with  marble,  and  soon  after  to  a  valley, 
where,  the  monks  say,  our  Saviour,  in  coming 
from  beyond  the  Jordan,  at  the  prayer  of  the  sis- 
ters of  Lazarus,  reposed  with  the  disciples.  In 
about  two  hours  we  were  among  the  mountains. 
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The  scene  every  moment  became  wilder  and  more 
rugged ;  and,  except  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
and  among  the  wastes  of  Idumea,  I  never  trav- 
elled 00  dseary  a  road  as  in  "  going  down  to  Jeri- 
cho*'' It  is  on  this  desolate  route  that  our  Saviour 
lays  the  scene  of  the  parable  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan ;  and  nowhere  could  a  more  forcible  illustra- 
tion be  given  of  the  heartlessness  of  the  priest  and 
the  Levite,  in  ''passing  by  on  the  other  side." 
Ascending  for  some  distance  by  the  precipitous 
side  of  a  yawning  chasm,  where  a  false  movement 
of  my  horse  might  have  dashed  me  to  atoms, 
from  the  top  of  the  Mountains  of  Desolation  I 
Jooked  to  the  left  upon  a  higher  and  still  wilder 
and  more  dreary  range ;  and  towering  above  all 
the  rest,  in  gloomy  grandeur,  its  naked  sides 
pierced  with  doors  for  the  cells  of  hermits,  was 
the  mountain  of  our  Saviour's  fasting  and  tempta* 
tion ;  before  me  were  the  Plains  of  Jericho,  the 
Valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Mountains  of  Arabia,  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  A  high,  square  building,  like  a 
tower,  marked  the  site  of  Jericho,  and  a  small 
stream,  running  between  two  banks  of  sand,  vras 
the  hallowed  Jordan* 

Descending  the  mountain,  on  our  left,  directly  at 
the  foot,  were  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and 
other  ruins,  which,  in  all  probability,  were  part  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Jericho.  The  plain  commences 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  the  land  is  fertile,  and 
well  watered  with  streams  emptying  into  the  Jor* 
dan  ;  but  for  the  most  part  wild  and  uncultivated. 
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Aboat  half  way  across  we  passed  the  edge  of  i 
stagnant  pool,  nearly  covering  a  Mussulman  borj- 
ing-ground;  the  tombstones  were  washed  from 
their  places,  and  here  and  there  the  ghastly  skele- 
tons were  visible  above  the  muddy  water.  In  one 
place,  croSsii^  A  s^am,  we  met  three  Abyssin- 
ians,  who  had  come  from  the  remotest  point  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  where  the  name  of  Christian 
is  known,  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  Jordan,  Two  or 
three  times  we  wcFe  obstructed  by  brick  fences, 
intended  as  ramparts,  to  protect  the  inhabitanu 
and  their  flocks  against  the  incursions  of  wolves; 
and  at  about  four  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  ruined 
village  of  Jericho. 

I  have  observed  that  travellers  generally,  when 
they  arrive  at  any  place  of  extraordinary  interest, 
find  the  right  glow  of  feeling  coming  over  them 
precisely  at  the  proper  moment  I  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  Italy ;  for  there^  in  the  useful  guide- 
book of  Madame  Starke,  beautifully  interspersed 
with  valuable  information  about  hotels,  post-horses, 
and  the  price  of  washing  linen,  the  reader  may 
find  prepared  for  him  an  appropriate  catalogue 
of  sensations  for  almost  every  possible  situatioD 
and  object,  from  a  walk  in  the  Coliseum  by  moon- 
light to  a  puppet-show  at  San  Carlino  in  Naples ; 
but,  in  a  country  like  this,  a  man  is  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources ;  and  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
est attached  to  the  name  of  Jericho,  I  found  it  a 
hard  matter  to  feel  duly  excited* 

Jericho  was  the  first  city  in  Canaan  which  fell 
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into  the  hands  cf  the  Israelites,  It  was  long  the 
aecoDd  city  of  Judea,  and,  according  to  the  Jewish 
Talmod,  contained  12,000  priests.  It  had  its  Up* 
pcxlroiiie^aiKl  amphitheatre,  and  in  its  royal  palace 
Herod  the  Tetrarch  died.  But  the  curse  of  Joshua 
seem  s  to  rest  upon  it  now :  '^Cursed  he  the  man  be* 
fore  the  Lord^rho  shall  rebuild  Jeriobo»*'  It  consists 
of  fifty  or  sixty  miserable  Arab  booses,  the  walla 
of  which  on  three  sides  are  of  stonee,  piled  op  Ike 
the  atone  fences  of  our  farmers,  most  of  them  nol 
so  high  as  a  man's  head,  and  the  front  and  top 
either  entirely  open  or  covered  whh  brush. 

The  old  fortress  in  whioh  I  expected  to  sleep  I 

found  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  apartments  used 

as  a  shelter  for  sheep  and  goats.    I  expected  to 

find  there  the  aga,  quietly  smoking  his  pipe,  and 

glad  to  receive  and  gossip  with  a  stranger ;  but 

1  bad  mounted  to  the  top,  and  lodied  out  upon 

the  extensile  plains  of  Jericho  and  the  vaUey  of 

the  Jordan,  without  meeting  a  single  person ;  and 

it  was  not  uoti^  I  had  gone  out  of  the  gate,  and,  with 

the  bridle  in  my  hand,  was  walking  back  into  the 

Tillage,  that  I  noticed  the  remarkable  circumstance* 

so  different  from  the  usual  course  of  matters  in 

Arab  villages,  that  no  throng  of  idlers  had  gathered 

around  me.    In  fact,  I  had  passed  through  the  vil* 

l&g^f  gone  to  the  forthsss,  and  come  back,  without 

seeing  a  man  ;  and  soon  found  that  there  was  nol« 

male  in  the  village  above  ten  years  old,  except  the 

aga,  and  one  passing  Arab.    It  had  numbered  sixtj 

men,  of  whom  Ibrahim  Pacha  had  ordered  a  levy 
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of  tweDty-foar  for  hi>  army.  The  miaenhle  in- 
halMtants  had  decided  among  themselves  apoo 
niaeteen  who  could  best  be  spared ;  and,  unaUe  to 
supply  the  rest,  in  a  spirit  of  desperation  had  abaih ' 
dooed  their  village  ;  and  taking  with  them  all  the 
boys  above  ten  jrears  old,  fled  to  the  moaatains 
aroand  the  Dead  Sea,  where  they  were  now  in 
arms,  ripe  for  rebellion,  robbery,  and  murder. 

I  ftmnd  myself  very  much  at  a  loss ;  the  aga  was 
a  strai^r  there,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  locali- 
ties ;  and  I  couM  not  find  a  boy  old  enough  to  con- 
duct me  to  the  Well  of  EUsha.  Some  of , the  wo- 
men knew  where  it  was,  but  they  would  not  go 
with  me,  though  I  asked  them  in  all  courtesy  ;  and 
taking  my  direction  from  them»  and  fixing  my  eyes 
Upon  the  naked  top  of  the  mountain  of  our  Sav- 
iour's temptation,  in  about  half  an  hour  I  reached 
the  miraculous  fountain  where,  at  the  request  of 
the  man  of  Jericho,  Elisha  ^'cast  salt  into  the 
spring  and  healed  the  waten**  It  is  enclosed  in  a 
large  marble  basin,  and  several  streams,  constantly 
running  from  it,  refresh  and  fertilize  the  plains  of 
Jericho.  Riding  on  a  short  distance  &rther,  I 
eame  to  an  aqueduct  and  the  ruins  of  a  Greek 
convent,  at  the  base  of  the  **  exceeding  high  moun- 
tain'' from  whose  top  the  devil  showed  our  Sav- 
iour all  the  kingdoms  of  the  worid.  The  naked 
sides  of  the  mountain  are  studded  with  doors,  open- 
ing to  the  cells  of  anchorites  and  hermits,  who 
there  turned  their  backs  upon  temptation,  and. 
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amid  desolation  and  solitude,  passed  their  days  in 
penance  and  prayer. 

It  was  dark  when  I  returned  lo  Jericho.  Be- 
*  fore  goii%  away,  the  aga  had  taken  me  to  his  hut| 
and  wished  me  to  pass  4he  night  with  him ;  but  as 
two  horses  had  already  tak^  their  plaieesbefore  me^ 
and  the  hut  was  perfeetly  open,  hairing  merely  a 
roof  of  branohesy  and  nothing  at  all  in  front,  I  had 
looked  around,  and  selected  another  for  my  lodgings 
place,  chiefly  from  the  ckrcumstance  of  its  having  a 
small  boat  set  op  on  its  side  beforeit,  so  as  to  form 
a  front  walL 

That  boat  toki  a  melanehoiy  tale.  It  was  the 
only  one  that  had  ever  floated  on  the  Dead  Sea. 
About  eight  months  before,  Mr.  Costigan,  an  Irish 
traveller,  who  had  been  some  years  in  the  East, 
had  projected  a  most  interesting  journey,  and, 
most  unhappily  for  himself  and  the  interests  of 
science,  died  almost  in  the  moment  of  itS'  successfid 
accomplishment.  He  had  purchased  his  boat  at 
Beyroot,  and  with  a  Maltese  sailor  for  his  servant,  in 
spite  of  many  difficulties  and  impediments  from  the 
Arabs,  had  carried  it  across  the  country  on  a  drom* 
edary,  and  launched  it  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  he 
had  explored  this  most  interestiog  water,  and  en* 
tering  the  Jordan,  followed  it  down  until  he  nai^ 
rowly  escaped  with  his  life  among  the  rocks  and 
rapids  of  that  ancient  but  unknown  river;  and 
then,  constantly  obstructed  by  the  Arabs,  even  the 
governor  of  Damascus  refusing  him  any  facilities, 
with  great  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  bringing  his 
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bottt  by  land  to  tbe  Dad  Sea.  In  the  middle  oT 
July  he  bad  embarked  with  his  servant  to  ooeke 
the  tour  of  the  sea,  and  eight  days  afterward  the 
old  womsD  in  whoae  lent  I  lodged  had  found  bkn 
lying  on  the  shove  nk»e,  gasping  for  breath*  She 
hiad  him  canisd  tar  her  hnt^  where  he  lay  till  tlie  Rev. 
Mr.  Nioolaiseo»  the  English  missionary  at  Jertisa- 
lemi  came  far  bun,  and  the  second  day  afler  his 
artfiral  in  Jerusalem  he  died.  With  bis  dying 
breath  be  bore  the  same  testimony  to  the  kindness 
of  woman  onder  the  burning  sun  of  Syria,  that  our 
coantryman  Ledyard  did  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia ; 
for,  while  lying  apon  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  Arabe  gathered  roond  him  only  to  gaae,  and 
weidd  bare  left  him  to  die  there  if  this  old  woman 
had  not  prsrailed  upon  two  of  her  sons  to  carry 
him  to  htr  hut. 

That  boat  was  interesting  to  me  for  another  rea* 
son.  NotUag,  not  even  the  thought  of  visiting 
Petra  and  the  land  of  Idumea,  a£bcted  me  so 
atraageiy  as  the  idea  of  making  the  tour  of  this 
sea;  and  notwithstanding  the  miserable  state  of 
my  health,  shattered  by  my  journey  in  the  desert, 
as  aoon  as  I  heard,  after  my  arrival  at  Jerusalem, 
that  there  was  a  boat  at  Jericho,  I  b^an  to  think 
•f  taking  advantage  of  it.  If  I  had  succeeded  in 
this,  i  should  consider  my  tour  the  most  perfect 
and  complete  ever  made  by  any  oriental  traveller. 
I  had  hunted  up  the  oars,  sail,  d&c. ;  but  on  my  re- 
tnm  from  Jaffa  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  all 
tboi^ts  of  makuig  the  attempt    Still,  when  I  saw 
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fJM  boat,  all  my  ardour  revived ;  and  never,  in  my 
lonely  jonmeyinga  in  the  East,  did  I  wish  so  ear* 
nestly  for  the  comfort  and  support  of  a  friend. 
With  a  companion,  or  even  with  a  servant,  who 
would  encourage  and  support  me,  in  spite  of  my 
health  I  should  certainly  have  undertaken  it ;  but 
Paul  was  particularly  averse  to  the  attempt ;  the 
boat  was  barely  large  enough  for  two;  and  I  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  thought 

That  evening  I  saw  at  Jericho  what  I  never 
saw  before.  It  was  a  beauUffuI  moonlight  o^l* 
and  all  the  women  were  out  of  doors  singing  and 
dancing.  The  dance  was  altogether  indescribable ; 
consisting  not  of  wanton  movements,  like  those  of 
the  dancing  girls  in  Egypt,  but  merely  in  joining 
hands  and  moving  round  in  a  circle,  keeping  time 
to  the  music  of  their  own  voices.  I  had  never 
seen  so  gay  and  joyous  a  scene  among  the  women 
in  the  East ;  and  though  their  fathers,  and  brothers, 
and  husbands,  and  lovers  were  away  among  the 
mountains,  I  did  not  feel  disposed  lo  judge  them 
harshly.  It  was  so  rare,  in  that  unhappy  country, 
to  see  anything  like  gayety  of  heart,  that  if  they 
had  been  dancing  over  the  graves  of  their  bus* 
bands  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  join  them. 
And  they  did  not  shun  us  as  the  Moslem  women 
generally  do ;  they  talked  with  us  with  their  faces 
uncovered ;  and  I  remember  a  young  Arab  girl, 
not  more  than  sixteen,  who  had  a  child  in  her 
arms,  and  who  told  me  that  its  father  had  fled  to  the 
mountains,  and  she  put  the  child  in  my  arms  while 
z  2 
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ihe  joioed  in  the  dance.  In  fact*  my  sitoatioil  be- 
gan to  be  peculiar ;  the  aga  had  gone  off  to  look 
for  iome  one  who  would  accompany  me  to  the 
Dead  Sea ;  and  among  perhaps  more  than  a  hun- 
dred women,  that  night  Paul,  and  I,  and  my  male- 
teers  were  the  only  men  in  Jericho.  In  justice  to 
the  poor  Arab  women,  howerer,  1  would  remove 
from  them  any  imputation  of  want  of  feeling  or 
hardness  of  heart;  for  I  have  no  doubt  the  yoimg 
girl  who  left  her  child  in  my  arms  loved  its  father 
at  warmly  as  if  they  were  all  clad  in  purple  and 
fine  raiment  every  day* 

I  would  have  been  better  satisfied,  however,  if 
that  night  they  had  ceased  their  merriment  at  an 
earlier  hour ;  for  long  after  I  had  lain  down  on  my 
itony  bed,  their  song  and  laugh  prevented  my 
sleeping  ;  and  when  they  had  retired,  other  noises 
followed :  the  lowing  of  aattle,  the  bleating  of  sheep 
and  goats,  the  stamping  of  horses,  the  crying  of 
children,  and  the  loud  barking  of  the  watch^dog; 
and,  finally,  the  fierce  assault  of  the  voracious  in- 
sects that  always  swarm  in  an  Arab's  hut,  drove 
me  from  my  bed  and  out  of  doors.  The  oool  air 
refreshed  and  revived  me,  and  I  walked  by  the 
light  of  a  splendid  moon  amopg  the  miserable  hats 
of  the  village,  hunted  and  barked  at  by  the  watch- 
ing wolf-dogi  and  perhaps  exciting  the  apprehen- 
nons  of  the  unprotected  women. 

I  leaned  against  a  high  fence  of  brush  enclosing 
some  of  the  huts,  and  mused  upon  the  wonderful 
events  of  which  this  miserable  place  had  been  the 
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scene,  until  my  eyes  began  to  close ;  when,  open- 
ing a  place  among  the  bushes,  I  drew  my  cloak 
around  me  and  crawled  in,  and  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 
Once  during  the  night  I  was  worried  and  almost 
dragged  out  of  my  burrowing-place  by  the  dogs, 
but  I  kicked  them  away  and  slept  on.  At  day- 
light the  aga  was  pulling  me  by  the  shoulder, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  ready  to  escort  me.  I 
shook  myself  and  my  toilet  was  made ;  and  before 
the  laughers,  and  singers,  and  dancers  of  the  pre- 
vious night  had  waked  from  their  slumbers,  we 
were  mounted  and  on  our  way  to  the  Jordan. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  RiTer  Jordan.— The  Dead  Sea. — Force  of  Example. — ^Boqjr- 
ancy  of  the  Dead  Sea.— A  Pehlout  Aacent. — ^A  Navigator  of 
the  Dead  Sea. — Story  of  the  Voyage. — ^The  ConTent  of  SaDU 
Saba. 

Moviiio  directly  from  the  ruined  village,  we 
soon  left  the  fertile  plains  of  Jericho  and  entered 
the  barren  valley  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  washed 
and  torn  by  the  mountain  torrents,  full  of  gullies 
and  large  sand-hills ;  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  we  were  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at 
the  most  hallowed  spot  on  the  margin  of  that  sa- 
cred stream,  where,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
John  baptized  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and 
where,  year  after  year,  thousands  of  pilgrims 
throw  themselves  into  the  river  with  the  blind  be- 
lief that,  by  bathing  in  its  waters,  they  wash  away 
thei)r  sins.  As  a  pious  pilgrim,  it  would  have  been 
my  duty,  perhaps,  to  do  the  same ;  but  the  reader 
will  please  remember  that  it  was  the  last  day  of 
March ;  that  I  had  slept  in  a  bush  ;  that  my  limbs 
were  stiff;  that  it  was  not  yet  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  that  I  had  not  breakfasted.  Sitting 
down,  then,  on  the  bank,  I  made  my  morning  meal, 
and  drank  as  devoutly  of  its  water  as  any  pilgrim 
who  ever  stood  by  Jordan. 
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I  afterward  followed  the  river  close  along  iu 
bank  tUl  it  emptied  iato  the  Dead  Sea,  and  no> 
where  found  any  spot  that*  for  beauty  of  seeaery^ 
could  be  compared  with  this  consecrated  bathing- 
I^ace  of  the  pilgrims.  The  bank  kere  is  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high ;  a  dear,  level  table  of  Ian4 
covered  with  rich  grass,  and  large  bushes  on  the 
edge  overhanging  the  river.  Judging  by  the  eye, 
the  river  is  here  about  thirty  paces  breads  the 
current  is  very  rapid,  and  the  pilgrim,  in  batUiig^ 
is  obliged  to  hold  oo  by^  the  bushes  to  avoid  beiag» 
carried  away.  Here,  it  is  said,  the  wild  beast  stiU 
has  his  haunt;  and  the  traveller  sometimes,  when 
the  river  is  rising,  may  realize  the  expression,  *^  He 
shall  come  up  like  a  lion  out  of  the  sweHing  of 
Jordan."  Opposite,  the  bank  is  low,  and  the  bushes 
grow  down  to  the  water'a  edgeu  Immediately  be- 
low this,  the  river  narrows  to  ten  paces ;  and  there 
is  not  another  spot  on  the  line  of  the  Jordan  which 
can  attract  the  eye  of  the  travellen  It  is  a  smatt, 
broken,  and  muddy  stream,  running  between  banks 
of  barren  sand,  without  bloom  or  verdurd ;  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  associations  connected  with  it» 
a  man  would  turn  from  it  as  the  most  uimiteresti^g 
of  rivers.  In  one  place  I  saw  an  Arab  wading 
across ;  and  the  river  there,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
had  not  fallen  more  than  two  feet.  I  Avowed  it 
as  closely  as  the  cn^cks  and  gullies  would  alk>w, 
cutting  off  none  of  the  bends.  For  the  last  two  or 
three  miles,  it  runs  between  perpendicular  banks 
of  sand,  from  five  to  ten  fiwi  high,  and  its  pure  wa- 
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ters  are  already  corrupted  by  the  pestiferous  infla- 
ence  of  the  bitumioous  lake.  On  the  left  it  stops 
even  with  the  shore ;  but  on  the  right,  the  bank  runs 
out  to  a  low,  sandy  point,  round  which  a  quantity  of 
driftwood  is  collected  ;  and  here,  with  a  gentle  rip- 
ple of  its  waters,  the  Jordan  is  lost  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

I  followed  it  almost  to  the  very  point,  until  my 
borse*s  feet  sank  above  his  fetlocks  in  the  wet 
sand.  It  was  the  old  opinion,  and  was  counted 
among  the  wonders  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  that 
the  river  passed  through  without  mingling  with  the 
waters  of  the  lake ;  and  Pococke  says,  **  I  thought 
I  saw  the  stream  of  a  different  colour ;"  but  Po- 
cocke did  not  follow  the  river  down  to  the  ex- 
treme point  I  did ;  and  could  see  most  distinctly 
the  very  spot  where  the  waters  mingled  ;  instead 
of  the  river  keeping  its  way  through,  its  current 
was  rather  stopped  at  once  by  the  denser  watered 
the  lake ;  and,  in  feet,  for  two  or  three  miles  above 
its  month,  the  Jordan  is  impregnated  with  the  salt 
and  bituminous  matter  of  the  lake. 

Almost  at  the  moment  of  my  turning  from  the 
Jordan  to  the  Dead  Sea,  notwithstanding  the  long- 
credited  accounts  that  no  bird  could  fly  over  with- 
out dropping  dead  upon  its  surface,  I  saw  a  flock 
of  gulls  floating  quietly  on  its  bosom  ;  and  when  I 
roused  them  with  a  stone,  they  flew  down  the 
lake,  skimming  its  surfece  until  they  had  carried 
themselves  out  of  sight.  From  the  point  on  which 
I  stood,  near  its  eastern  shore,  the  sea  was  spread 
out  before  me,  motionless  as  a  lake  of  molten  lead, 
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bounded  on  either  side  by  ranges  of  high  and  bar- 
ren monntains,  and  on  its  southern  extremity  by 
the  great  desert  Valley  of  El  Ghor ;  constantly  re* 
ceiving  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  but,  unlike  other 
waters,  sending  no  tribute  to  the  sea.  Pliny,  Dio- 
doru«  Siculus,  and  Josephus,  describe  it  as  more 
than  sixty  miles  long ;  but  Mr.  Banks  and  his 
companions,  by  observation  from  elevated  heights, 
make  it  not  more  than  thirty ;  and,  as  the  ancients 
were  better  acquainted  with  it  than  modern  ge- 
<^praphers,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  lake  has 
contracted  in  its  dimensions,  and  that  part  of  the 
Valley  of  El  Ghor  was  once  covered  by  its  waters. 
Moving  on  slowly  from  the  point  of  the  Jordan,  the 
shores  low  and  sandy,  strewed  with  brush  and 
driftwood,  and  rising  ia  a  slope  to  the  sandy  plain 
above,  I  rode  along  nearly  the  whole  head  of  the 
lake,  with  my  horse's  feet  in  the  water,  and  twice 
picked  up  a  large  piece  of  bitumen,  almost  like 
common  pitch,  supposed  U>  be  thrown  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  The  sand  is  not  bright  like 
that  of  an  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean  beach,  but 
of  a  dirty,  dark  brown.  The  water  is  exceedingly 
clear  and  transparent,  but  its  taste  and  smell  are  a 
compound  of  all  that  is  bad. 

It  was  now  the  last  day  of  March,  and  even 
before  we  left  the  plains  of  the  Jordan  the  sun  had 
been  intensely  hoi ;  without  a  branch  or  leaf  to 
break  its  force,  it  poured  upon  the  dreary  waste 
around  the  Dead  Sea  with  a  scorching  and  with- 
ering heat  •  It  was  on  this  shore  that  the  ELnight 
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of  the  Laoptrd  eocoantered  the  Saraeen  Emir; 
and  in  the  taody  plain  above  is  the  beaotirul  soeoe 
cf  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  in  the  opening  of 
Scott's  Crusaders.  The  general  features  of  the 
aceoery  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea 
are  admirably  described.  The  Diamond  of  the 
Desert  is,  of  course,  the  creation  of  the  author^ 
fiincy ;  and  the  only  actual  error  is  in  placing  the 
wilderness  of  Engeddi,  which  Scott  lias  confounded 
with  the  mountains  of  Quarantania,  but  which  is 
really  halfway  down  the  borders  of  the  aea. 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  my  guards,  haviog  con- 
ducted me  alonf^  the  head  of  the  sea,  proposid  re- 
turning to  Jericho.  1  had  already  had  some  diffi- 
culty with  them.  Twice  disappointed  in  my  par- 
posed  exploration  of  this  sea ;  once  in  my  wish,  con- 
ceived on  the  top  of  Mount  Hor,  to  strike  it  at  its 
southern  extremity,  and  coast  along  its  bordets ; 
and  then,  in  the  still  more  attractive  project  of  ex- 
ploring it  in  a  boat,  instead  of  returning  to  Jeri- 
cho, my  desire  was  to  go  down  the  borders  of  the 
aea,  and  turn  up  among  the  mountains  to  tlie  con- 
▼ent  of  Sunta  Saba.  At  Jerusalem  I  could  not 
hire  horses  for  this  convent,  because,  as  they  said, 
it  was  a  dangerous  route ;  and  I  took  them  for 
Jericho,  hoping  in  some  way  or  other  still  to  ac- 
complish my  object  By  accident,  an  Arab  from 
Santa  Saba  had  come  to  Jericho  during  the  night; 
and  in  the  morning  I  told  the  aga  and  his  compaa- 
ion  that  I  would  not  have  them  as  my  escort  at  ail, 
unless  they  would  go  with  me  to  the-  convent 
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They  at  first  objected,  but  afterward  promised  to 
go  as  far  as  I  wanted  them  ;  now  they  again  made 
objections.  I  thought  it  was  merely  to  enhance 
the  value  of  their  services ;  but  in  a  few  moments 
they  told  me  they  would  not  go  any  farther ;  that 
the  order  of  the  governor  was  to  protect  me  to  the 
Dead  Sea  and  back  to  Jericho.  The  worst  of  it 
was,  that  my  muleteers  refused  to  go  without  the 
guard ;  and»  although  we  had  a  guide  with  us  who 
told  us  there  was  no  danger,  though  we  had  not 
met  a  single  Arab  since  we  left  Jericho,  and  though 
we  could  see  many  miles  down  the  lakeland  plainly 
distinguish  the  wild  track  up  the  bare  side  of  the 
mountain  to  the  open  country  above,  they  were 
'*  afraid  of  the  bad  Arabs."  I  was  determined, 
however,  not  to  go  back  to  Jericho.  I  had  no  idea 
of  sleeping  in  the  bushes  again ;  and,  spurring  my 
horse»  I  told  Paul  to  follow  me,  and  they  might  do 
as  they  pleased.  The  aga  and  his  companion  bade 
me  farewell ;  and,  dashing  over  the  arid  plain,  were 
soon  hidden  from  view  by  hillocks  of  sand.  I  con- 
tinued along  the  shore ;  and,  after  a  few  moments* 
consultation,  my  Arabs  quietly  followed  me. 

Since  early  in  the  morning,  I  had  had  the  sea 
constantly  before  my  eyes.  While  riding  along 
the  northern  shore,  the  general  aspect  was  very 
much  the  same ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  turned  the  head, 
and  began  to  move  along  its  side,  the  mountains 
every  moment  assumed  a  different  aspect,  although 
everywhere  wild,  rugged,  azid.  barren.  At  three 
o'clock  we  were  approaching  a  place  where  the 
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mountain  risei  precipitously  from  the  lake,  leaving 
BO  room  for  a  passage  at  its  foot;  my  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  lake,  my  thoaghts  upon  its  myste- 
rious properties.  The  ancients  believed  that  fir- 
ing bodies,  and  even  heavy  metals,  would  not  sink 
in  it ;  and  Pliny  and  Strabo  have  written  of  its 
extraordinary  buoyancy.  Before  I  left  Jerusalem, 
I  had  resolved  not  to  bathe  in  it,  on  account  of  my 
health ;  and  I  had  sustained  my  resolntion  during 
{be  whole  of  my  day's  ride  along  its  shore ;  but,  on 
the  point  of  turning  up  among  the  mountains,  I 
could  rerist  no  longer.  My  clothes  seemed  to 
come  off  of  their  own  accord ;  and,  before  Paul  had 
time  to  ask  me  what  I  was  going  to  do,  I  was 
floating  on  its  waters.  Paul  and  the  Arabs  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  after  splashing  about  for  a  while,  we 
lay  like  a  parcel  of  corks  upon  its  surface. 

From  my  own  experience,  I  can  almost  corrobo- 
rate the  most  extravagant  accounts  of  the  ancienn. 
I  know,  in  reference  to  my  own  specific  gravity, 
that  in  the  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean  I  cannot 
ikmt  without  some  little  movement  6f  the  hands; 
and  even  then  my  body  is  almost  totally  8ub> 
toerged ;  but  here,  when  I  threw  myself  upon  my 
back,  my  body  was  half  out  of  water.  It  was  an 
exertion  even  for  my  lank  Arabs  to  keep  them- 
selves under.  When  I  struck  out  in  swimming,  it 
was  exceedingly  awkward ;  for  m*y  1^  were  con- 
stantly rising  to  the  surfaise,  and  even  above  the 
Water.  I  could  have  Iain  there  and  read  with  pe^ 
SM^ieaae.    b  fact,  I  could  have  slept,  and  it  would 
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have  been  a  much  easier  hed  than  the  bushes  at 
Jericho.  It  was  ludicrous  to  see  one  of  the  horses. 
As  soon  as  his  body  touched  the  water,  he  was 
afloatt  and  turned  over  on  his  side ;  he'  struggled 
with  all  his  force  to  preserve  his  equilibrium ;  but 
the  moment  he  stopped  moving  he  turned  over  on 
bi«  side  again,  and  almost  on  his  back,  kicking  hi« 
feet  out  of  water,  and  snorting  with  terror.  The 
ifv-orst  of  my  bath  was;,  after  it  was  over^  my  skin 
was  covered  with  a  thick,  glutinous  substapcei 
which  it  required  another  ablution  to  get  rid  of; 
and  after  I  had  wiped  myself  dry,  my  body  burnt 
aod  smarted  as  if  I  bad  been  turned  round  before 
a  roastipg  fire.  My  face  and  ears  were  incrusted 
with  salt ;  my  hi^irs  stood  out,  *'  each  particular  hair 
on  end  f  and  my  eyes  were  irritated  and  inflamed, 
so  th^t  I  felt  the  effects  of  it  for  several  days.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  however,  revived  and  refre8he4  by 
my  bath,  I  mounted  my  horse  a  new  man. 

Modem  science  has  solved  all  the  mystery  about 
this  water.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  analyzed,  and 
its  specific  gravity  ascertained  to  be  1.211,  a  de- 
gree of  density  unknown  in  any  other,  the  specific 
gravity  of  fresh  water  being  1.000 ;  and  it  has  been 
found  to  hold  in  solution  the  following  proportions 
of  salt  to  100  grains  of  water — 


Muriate  of  lime, 

S.OSO 

Mariato  of  magnesia, 

10.S46 

Mariate  of  aoda, 

loaso 

Solpbate  of  lime, 

0.054 

i^.S80 
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Except  the  ruined  city  of  Petra,  I  neirer  felt  so 
unwilling  to  leave  any  place.  I  was  unsatisfied. 
I  had  a  longing  desire  to  explore  every  part  of 
that  unknown  water ;  to  spend  days  upon  its  sur- 
face ;  to  coast  along  its  shores ;  to  sound  its  mys- 
terious depths,  and  search  for  the  ruins  of  the 
guilty  cities.  And  why  not  T  If  we  believe  our 
Bible,  that  bituminous  lake  covers  the  once  fertile 
Vale  of  Siddim,  and  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah ;  and  why  may  we  not  see  them  T  The 
ruins  of  Thebes  still  cover  for  miles  the  "banks  of 
the  Nile ;  the  pyramids  stand  towering  as  when 
they  were  built,  and  no  man  knows  their  builders ; 
and  the  traveller  may  still  trace,  by  ^the  great 
river,  the  Euphrates,"  the  ruins  of  die  Tower  of 
BabeL  Besides,  that  water  does  not  destroy ;  it 
preserves  all  that  it  touches ;  the  wood  that  falls 
into  it  becomes  petrified  by  its  action ;  and  I  can 
see  no  good  reason  why  it  should  hide  for  ever 
from  man's  eyes  the  monuments  of  that  fearful  an- 
ger which  the  crimes  of  the  ^ilty  had  so  righte- 
ously provoked. 

Except  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor,  I  never 
had  so  desperate  a  climb  as  up  the  barren  moun- 
tain on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We  had  not 
found  any  water  fit  to  drmk  since  we  left  the  Jor- 
dan, and  turned  up  a  little  before  we  reached  the 
place  we  had  intended,  the  guide  telling  us  that 
here  we  would  find  a  spring.  We  were  soon 
obliged  to  dismount;  and  even  our  sure-footed 
horses,  trained  as  they  were  to  climbing  moun- 
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taioff,  slipped,  faltered,  and  conipletely  failed.  Our 
guide  told  us  that  he  had  never  ascended  with 
borses  before;  and  looking  forward,  the  attempt 
seemed  utterly  impossible;  but  the  noble  animab 
climbed  with  the  intelligence  of  men,  holding  on 
with  their  fore-feet  as  if  they  were  hands,  and  the 
Arabs  above  pulling  them  by  the  mane,  or  push- 
ing from  below.  One  of  them,  in  climbing  an  al- 
most perpendicular  height,  fell  over  backward.  I 
thotight  he  was  killed ;  and  my  Arabs,  irritated  by 
toil,  thirst,  and  the  danger  to  their  horses,,  sprang 
upon  the  guide,  and  I  believe  would  haVe  killed 
lum  if  Paul  and  I  had  not  interfered.  Taking  off 
the  enormous  saddle,  we  all  joined  above  and  be- 
low, and  hoisted  and  pushed  him  up  almost  bodily. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  I  sat  down  for  a  moment  to  take 
a  last  look  at  the  Dead  Sea.  From  this  distance 
its  aspect  fully  justified  its  name.  It  was  calm, 
motionless,  and  seemingly  dead;  there  was  no 
wave  or  ripple  on  its  surface, 'nor  was  it  hurrying 
on,  like  other  waters,  to  pay  its  tribute  to  the 
ocean  ;  the  mountains  around  it  were  also  dead; 
no  trees  or  shrubs,  not  a  blade  of  grass  grew  on 
their  naked  sides ;  and,  as  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
^^  Brimstone  and  salt,  it  is  not  sown,  nor  bearethi 
nor  any  grass  groweth  thereon.** 

One  thing  had  especially  attracted  my  attention 

in  ascending  the  mountain;  on  attaining  a  particur 

lar  pdnt,  we  had  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  sea« 

smd  at  the  extreme  end  we  saw  distinctly  what 

aa2 
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Fbul  and  I  ho\h  «t  onee  called  an  island.  K 
Seetzen,  one  of  the  earliest  modem  trayellen  who 
▼iiited  this  sea,  imagined  that  be  had  diacovered 
a  large  island  in  the  ^ame  direction ;  and  though  oo 
one  believed  in  its  reality^  I  had  then  seen  no  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  the  appearance*  I  ooold 
not  be  deceived  in  what  I  saw.  There  never  was 
any  thing  that  looked  more  like  an  island,  and  I 
afterward  received  an  explanation  which  to  me  at 
least  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  comes  from 
one  who  ought  to  know,  from  the  only  man  who 
ever  made  the  tour  of  that  sea,  and  lived  to  tell  of 
it ;  and  relying  upon  the  interesting  nature  of  the 
subject,  I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  it  here. 
When  the  uqhappy  Costigan  was  found  by  the 
Arabs  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  spirit  of 
the  enterprising  Irishman  was  fiist  fleeting  away. 
He  lived  two  days  after  he  was  carried  to  the  coo- 
vent  at  Jerusalem,  but  he  never  once  referred  to 
his  unhappy  voyage.  He  had  long  been  a  travel- 
ler in  the  East,  and  long  preparing  for  this  voyage ; 
had  read  every  book  that  treated  of  the  mysterious 
water,  and  was  thoroughly  prepared  with  all  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  exploring  it  to  advan- 
tage. Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  science, 
he  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  trusting  greatly 
to  his  memory ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  missiona- 
ries in  Jerusalem  found  no  regular  diary  or  jour- 
nal, but  merely  brief  notes  written  on  the  margins 
of  books,  so  irregular  and  confused  that  they  could 
make  nothing  of  them ;  and,  either  from  indiffer- 
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ence,  or  because  they  had  do  coDfidence  in  him, 
they  allowed  Costigan's  servant  to  go  without 
asking  him  any  questions.    I  took  some  pains  to 
trace  out  this  man ;  and  afterward,  while  lying 
at  Beyroot,  suffering  from  a  malady  which  ab- 
ruptly put  an  end  to  my  travels  in  the  East,  F^ul 
hunted  him  out  and  brought  him  to  me.    He  was 
a  little,  dried-up  Maltese  sailor ;  had  rowed  around 
that  sea  without  knowing  why,  except  that  he  was 
paid  for  it ;  and  what  he  told  me  bore  the  stamp 
of  truth,  for  he  did  not  seem  to  think  that  he  had 
done  any  thing  extraordinary.    He  knew  as  little 
about  it  as  any  man  could  know  who  had  been 
over  the  same  water;  and  yet,  afler  all,  perhaps, 
he  knew  as  much  as  any  one  else  could  learn.    He 
seemed,  however,  to  have  observed  the  coast  and 
the  soundings  with  the  eye  of  a  sailor,  and  I  got 
him  to  make  me  a  map,  which  has  been  engraved 
for  this  work,  and  on  which  I  marked  down  the 
particulars  as  I  received  them  from  his  lips.    The 
reader  will  see  by  it  that  they  had  completed  the 
whole  tour  of  the  lake.    They  were  eight  days  in 
accomplishing  the  task,  sleeping  every  night  on 
shore  except  once,  when,  afraid  of  some  suspicious 
Arabs  whom   they  saw  on  the  mountains,  they 
slept  on  board,  beyond  the  reach  of  gunshot  from 
the  land.    He  told  me  that  they  had  moved  in  a 
zigzag  direction,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  lake 
several  times ;  that  every  day  they  sounded,  fre- 
quently with  a  line  of  175  brachia  (about  six  feet 
each) ;  that  they  found  the  bottom  rocky  and 
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of  very  unequtl  depth,  fometunet  raoging  thirty, 
forty,  eighty,  twenty  brachia  all  within  a  fisv 
boats'  lengths  ;*  that  sometimes  the  lead  brought 
up  sand,  like  that  of  the  mountains  on  each  side ; 
that  they  failed  in  finding  bottom  but  once,  and  in 
that  place  there  werejarge  bubbles  all  around  for 
thirty  paces,  rising  probably  from  a  spring ;  that 
in  one  place  they  found  on  the  bank  a  hot  sulphur 
spring ;  that  at  the  southern  extremity  Mr.  Costi- 
gan  looked  for  the  River  of  Dogs,  but  did  not  find 
it ;  that  in  four  different  places  they  found  mini, 
and  could  clearly  distinguish  large  hewn  stones, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  used  {or  buildings ;  and 
in  one  place  they  saw  ruins  which  Mr.  Costigan 
said  were  the  ruins  of  Gomorrah.  Now  I  have 
DO  doubt  that  Mr.  Costigan  talked  with  him  as 
they  went  along,  and  told  him  what  he  told  me ; 
and  that  Mr.  Costigan  had  persuaded  himself  that 
he  did  see  the  ruins  of  the  guilty  city ;  he  may 
have  been  deceived,  and  probably  was ;  but  it  must 
have  been  the  roost  intensely  interesting  illoaioa 
that  ever  any  man  had.  But  of  the  island,  or  what 
Paul  and  I  had  imagined  to  be  such : — He  said  that 
they  too  had  noticed  it  particularly;  and  when 
they  came  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the 

*  I  would  raggest  whether  this  irregularity  does  not  tend  Co  show 
the  iaU«cy  of  the  ^inioD,  that  tfa«  citiea  of  the  plain  were  ^eetiof  ed 
by  m  volcanic  eruption,  and  that  the  lake  cOYers  the  crat«  of  an 
extinct  Yolcano.  I  have  seen  the  craters  of  Vesuvius,  Solfatem, 
Etna,  and  Monte  Rosso,  and  all  present  the  same  ibnn  of  a  moun- 
tain excavated  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  without  any  of  the  ungulso- 
«iee  fMud  in  the  bottom  of  this  tea. 
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lake,  found  that  it  was  an  optical  deception,  caused 
by  a  tongue  of  high  land,  that  put  out  for  a  long 
distance  from  the  middle  of  the  southern  extremity, 
as  in  the  map;  and  being  much  higher  than  the 
valley  beyond  it,  intercepted  the  view  in  the  man- 
ner we  had  both  noticed ;  this  tongue  of  land,  he 
said,  was  composed  of  solid  salt,  tending  to  con- 
firm the  assertion  of  Strabo,  to  which  I  referred 
in  my  journey  through  Idumea,  that  in  the  great 
valley  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  there  were  formerly 
large  cities  built  entirely  of  salt.  The  reader  will 
take  this  for  what  it  is  worth ;  it  is  at  least  new, 
and  it  comes  from  the  only  living  man  who  has 
explored  the  lake. 

He  told  me  some  other  particulars;  that  the 
boat,  when  empty,  floated  a  palm  higher  out  of  the 
-water  than  on  the  Mediterranean ;  and  that  Cos- 
tigan  lay  on  the  water,  and  picked  a  fowl,  and  tried 
to  induce  him  to  come  in ;  that  it  was  in  the  month 
of  July,  and  from  nine  to  five  dreadfully  hot,  and 
every  night  a  north  wind  blew,  and  the  waves 
were  worse  than  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons ;  and,  in  ref- 
erence to  their  peculiar  exposures,  and  the  circum- 
stances that  hurried  poor  Costigan  to  his  unhappy 
fate,  he  said  that  they  had  sufiered  exceedingly 
from  the  heat,  the  first  five  days  Costigan  taking 
his  turn  at  the  oars ;  that  on  the  sixth  day  their 
water  was  exhausted,  and  Costigan  gave  out ;  that 
on  the  seventh  day  they  were  obliged  to  drink 
the  water  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  eighth  they 
were  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  he  himsetf  ex* 
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hautted,  aad  unable  any  longer  to  puU  aa  oar. 
There  he  made  coffee  from  the  water  of  the  aea; 
and  a  favourable  wind  springing  op,  for  the  int 
time  they  hoisted  their  tail,  and  in  a  few  boon 
reached  the  head  of  the  lake ;  that,  feeeUe  as  he 
was,  he  set  off  for  Jericho,  and,  in  the  meantioie, 
the  unhappy  Costigan  was  found  by  the  Arabs  qb 
the  shore  a  dyipg  man,  and,  by  the  interceaaon  of 
the  old  womaut  carried  to  Jericha  I  ought  to 
add,  that  the  next  time  he  came  to  me,  like  Goose 
Gibbie,  be  bad  tried  whether  the  money  I  gave 
him  was  good,  and  reooUeoted  a  great  many 
things  he  had  forgotten  before- 

The  reader  cannot  feel  the  same  interest  in  that 
sea  which  I  did,  and  therefore  I  will  not  detain 
him  longer.  In  three  hours,  crossing  a  rich  and 
fertile  country,  where  flowers  were  blooming,  and 
Arab  shepherds  were  pasturing  their  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goatsi  we  had  descended  the  bed  of  a 
ravine,  where  the  Kedron  passes  from  Jerusalem 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Santa  Saba.  It  was  night  when  we  arrived ;  and, 
groping  our  way  by  the  uncertain  light  of  the 
moon,  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  convent,  a 
lofty  and  gigantic  structure,  rising  in  stories  or  ter* 
races,  one  above  the  other,  against  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  to  its  very  top ;  and  then  crowned  with 
turrets  that,  from  the  base  where  I  stood,  seemed, 
like  the  tower  at  which  the  wickedness  of  man  was 
confounded,  striving  to  reach  to  heaven. 

We  ''kaocked,  and  it  was  opened  to  us;'  at* 
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cended  two  or  three  flights  of  steps,  climbed  up  a 
ladder*  crawled  through  a  small  door,  only  large 
enough  to  admit  one  at  a  time,  and  found  ourselves 
in  an  antechamber,  surrounded  by  more  than  a 
hundred  Greek  pilgrims.  A  monk  conducted  us 
up  two  or  three  flights  of  steps  to  the  chamber  of 
the  superior,  where  we  took  coffee.  In  a  few 
moments  we  followed  him  again  up  two  or  thiee 
more  flights  of  stq)s  lo  a  neat  litde  room,  with  a 
divan  and  a  large  pi]e  of  coverlets. 

I  thought  of  the  bush  in  which  I  had  lodged  the 
night  before,  spread  out  a  few  of  the  coverlets, 
crawled  in  among  them,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  every 
other  land  and  sea  were  nothing  to  me. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ConTent  of  Saint  Saba. — ^A  atraqge  Pictare. — Cel^nrntkn  of 
Good  Friday. — ^Palm  Sunday. — ^A  atniggie  for  life. — Ths 
Qnwe  of  m  Friend. — ^A  GonTent.^-Biirial  of  m  ] 


I  BLBTT  till  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The 
first  thing  I  did  after  break&it  was  to  mount  to 
the  tower  at  the  top  of  the  convent  This  is  the 
largest  Greek  convent  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  I  ie» 
marked  that  it  was  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and 
that  large  and  expensive  improvements  were  then 
in  progress.  The  tower  commanded  a  view  of 
the  whole  convent,  built  in  terraces»  in  a  sort  of 
amphitheatre,  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  All 
around,  particularly  in  the  mountain  opposite, 
were  ranges  of  grottoes*  formerly  the  residences 
of  anchorites  and  hermits,  admirably  situated  for 
cherishing  pious  thoughts  and  leading  a  holy  life. 
An  old,  white-bearded  monk,  leaning  on  his  sta^ 
was  toiling  up  its  sides^  leading  a  long  procession 
of  pilgrims,  probably  to  some  very  holy  place; 
and  below  me,  apparently  growing  out  of  the  rock, 
was  a  large  palm-tree,  planted,  as  they  say,  by 
Saint  Saba  himself,  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
cemetery  is  about  half  way  down,  in  a  vault  under 
an  open  area.    The  flat  stone  that  covered  the 
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entrance  was  fastened  down  with  cement  The 
monk  told  me  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  laid 
on  stone  benches,  where  lime  was  thrown  over 
them,  and,  as  soon  as  decomposition  had  taken 
place,  the  bones  were  removed  and  thrown  upon 
a  pile  in  another  part  of  ihe  cemetery. 

The  chapel,  like  all  the  other  Greek  chapels, 
was  full  of  gaudy  and  ridiculous  ornaments  and 
paintings;  and,  among  the  latter,  there  was  one 
that  attracted  the  particular  admiration  and  rev- 
erence of  the  pilgrims.  At  the  top  of  the  picture 
sat  the  Father,  surrounded  by  angels,  and  patri- 
archs, and  good  men  ;  and  on  his  right  was  a  range 
of  two-^toiy  houses,  St.  Peter  standing  before 
them  with  the  keys  in  his  hand.  Below  the  Father 
-was  a  large,  powerful  man,  with  a  huge  pair  of 
scales  in  his  hand,  weighing  sinners  as  they  came 
up,  and  billeting  on  each  the  weight  of  his  sins  ; 
below  him  were  a  number  of  naked  figures,  in  a  sit^ 
ting  posture,  with  their  arms  spread  out,  and  their 
legs  enclosed  in  long  boxes  extended  horizontally. 
On  the  left  a  stream  of  fire  was  coming  down  from 
the  Father,  and  collecting  in  the  mouth  of  a  huge 
nondescript  sea-monster,  while  in  front  stood  a 
great  half-naked  figure,  pitching  in  the  sinners 
just  as  the  fireman  on  board  a  steamboat  pitches 
in  the  long  sticks  of  wood,  and  the  damned  were 
kicking  about  in  the  flames.  On  the  right  was 
Elias  doing  battle  with  Antichrist ;  and  below  was 
a  representation  of  the  last  day,  and  the  graves 
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giving  up  their  dead,  in  almost  everj  conceirable 
variety  of  form  and  situation. 

In  another  chapel,  dedicated  to  John  of  Damas- 
cus, who' formerly  lived  there,  behind  an  iron  gra- 
ting in  a  grotto  of  the  rock,  was  a  large  pile  of 
sculls  and  bones,  the  remains  of  14,000  hermits 
who  dwelt  among  the  mountains  and  were  slain 
by  the  Turks. 

The  superior  had  been  waiting  some  time  to  ac- 
company me  to  Jerusalem.  Will  the  reader  be- 
lieve it  7  This  man  had  lived  twenty  years  in  the 
convent,  and  had  never  been  to  the  Dead  Sea  I  I 
was  so  disgusted  with  him  that  I  rode  on  and  left 
him ;  and  following  the  Valley  of  the  Kedroo, 
meeting  on  the  way  hundreds  of  Greek  pilgrims^ 
in  three  hours  I  was  again  in  Jerusalem. 


The  next  night  being  Good  Friday,  the  m<Miks  d* 
the  Latin  Convent  performed  the  ceremony  of  the 
Crucifixion.  The  doors  were  open  at  an  early  hour 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  closed  for  the  night,  so 
that  we  were  obliged  to  be  there  two  or  three  hours 
before  the  ceremony  began.  Most  of  the  pilgrims 
had  prepared  against  the  tediousness  of  waiting  by 
bringing  with  them  their  beds,  mats,  and  coverlets ; 
and  all  around  the  floor  of  the  church,  men«  wo- 
men, and  children  were  taking  an  intermediate 
nap.  The  proceedings  commenced  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Latin  Convent,  where  priests,  monks,  pil- 
grims, Paul,  and  myself,  all  assembled,  every  one 
holding  in  his  hand  a  long  lighted  candle.     The 
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saperior,  with  his  gold  mitre  and  black  velvet 
cloak  trimmed  with  gold,  my  friend  the  Sicilian 
priest,  and  some  other  dignitaries  of  the  church* 
were  present;  very  richly  dressed.  On  a  large 
cross  was  the  figure  of  a  man,  representing  the 
Saviour,  the  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head,  nails 
in  his  hands  and  feet,  blood  trickling  from  them^ 
and  a  gaping  wound  in  his  side.  Before  setting 
out  on  the  procession  the  lights  were  extinguished ; 
and,  in  total  darkness,  a  monk  commenced  a  sermon 
in  Italian.  After  this  the  candles  were  relighted, 
banners  and  crucifixes  raised,  and  the  procession 
moved  around  the  church  towards  Calvary.  Stop- 
ping at  the  Pillar  of  Flagellation,  at  the  prison 
where  they  say  Christ  was  confined,  where  the 
crown  of  thorns  was  put  upon  his  head,  where  his 
raiment  was  divided,  &c.,  and  giving  a  chant,  and 
an  address  by  one  of  the  monks  at  each  place,  they 
wound  round  the  church  until  they  came  to  the 
staircase  leading  to  Calvary ;  and,  leaving  their 
shoes  below,  mounted  barefoot  to  the  place  of  cruci- 
fixion. Here  they  first  went  to  an  altar  on  the  right, 
where,  as  they  have  it,  Christ  was  nailed  to  the 
cross ;  and  laying  the  figure  down  on  the  floor,  al- 
though they  had  been  bearing  it  aloft  for  more  than 
two  hours,  they  now  went  through  the  ceremony 
of  nailing  it ;  and  returning  to  the  adjoining  altar, 
passed  the  foot  of  the  cross  through  the  marble 
floor,  and,  with  the  bleeding  figure  upon  it,  set  it 
up  in  the  hole  in  the  natural  rock,  according  to  the 
tradition,  in  the  very  spot  where,  eighteen  hundred 
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yeanr  ago,  Christ  was  crucified.  At  the  foot  of  the 
cross  a  monk  preached  a  sermon  in  Italian,  warm, 
earnest,  and  impassioned;  frequently  turning 
round,  and,  with  both  bands  extended,  apostrophi- 
zing the  bleeding  figure  above  him.  In  spite  of  my 
skepticism  and  incredulity,  and  my  contempt  for 
monkish  tricks,  I  could  not  behold  this  scene  un- 
moved. Every  attendant  upon  the  cracifixion 
was  represented ;  for  the  Grovernor  of  Jerusalem 
was  present,  with  a  smile  of  scorn  upon  his  hand- 
some features,  and  Turkish  and  Mussulman  sol- 
diers, breaking  the  stillness  of  the  scene  with  loud 
laughs  of  derision ;  and  I  could  almost  imagine 
that  I  heard  the  unbelieving  Jews,  with  gibes  and 
sneers,  crying  out,  *'  If  he  be  the  King  of  Israel,  let 
him  come  down  from  the  cross  P' 

After  the  body  had  remained  some  time  sus- 
pended, two  friars,  personating  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  and  Nicodemus,  approached  the  foot  of  the 
cross ;  and  one  of  them  on  the  right,  with  a  long 
pair  of  pincers,  took  the  crown  of  thorns  from  the 
head,  waved  it  around  slowly  with  a  theatrically 
mournful  air,  kissed  it,  and  laid  it  down  on  a 
table  before  him  ;  he  then  drew  long  spikes  from 
the  hands  and  feet,  and  moving  them  around,  one 
by  one,  slowly  as  before,  kissed  them,  and  laid  them 
also  on  the  table.  I  never  saw  any  thing  more 
aflTecting  than  this  representation,  bad  as  it  was,  of 
the  bloody  drama  of  the  crucifixion ;  and  as  the 
monks  drew  out  the  long  nails  from  the  hands  and 
feet,  even  the  scoffing  Mussulmans  stopped  their 
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kugh  of  derisioD.  I  stood  by  the  table  while  they 
laid  the  body  upon  it,  and  wrapped  it  in  a  clean 
linea  cloth ;  followed  them  when  they  carried  it 
down  from  Calvary  to  the  stone  of  unction  ;  stood 
by  the  head  of  the  stone  while  they  washed  and 
anointed  it,  and  prepared  it  for  burial,  and  fol- 
lowed it  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre.  It  was  now 
near  two  o'clock ;  the  ceremony  Mfas  ended,  even 
the  Mussulman  soldiers  had  retired,  and  Paul  and 
I  returned  to  the  convent.  We  had  no  lamp ;  and 
as,  in  all  the  Turkish  cities,  every  one  is  obliged  to 
carry  a  lamp  at  night,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  necessary 
for  his  own  security,  we  walked  through  the 
narrow  streets  of  Jerusalem  bearing  the  same 
long  candles  with  which  we  had  figured  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  crucifixion. 

On  Sunday  morning,  beingEaster,  or  Palm  Sun- 
day, I  visited,  for  the  last  time,  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  It  was  more  crowded  than  I 
had  ever  yet  seen  it.  The  courtyard  literally 
swarmed  with  venders  of  amulets,  crucifixes,  and 
holy  ornaments ;  and  within  the  church  were  ta- 
bles of  oranges,  figs,  dates,  &c.  The  Arab  baker 
was  walking  about,  with  a  large  tray  on  his  head, 
crying  his  bread ;  and  in  each  of  the  altars  was  a 
sort  of  shop,  in  which  Greeks  were  making  and 
selling  chaplets  and  wreaths  of  palm-leaves.  It 
was  altogether  a  lively  image  of  the  scene  when 
Christ  went  into  the  temple,  and  *'cast  out  them 
that  bought  and  sold,  and  overthrew  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers.''  The  ceremonies  of  the  day 
bb2 
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were  in  commemoration  of  that  on  which  our  Sav- 
iour entered  into  Jerusalem,  riding  upon  an  an, 
when  the  tnuhitude  followed  him,  strewing  their 
garments  and  branches  of  palm-trees  in  his  pafl^ 
and  crying,  ^^Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David  P 
When  I  entered,  the  monks  of  the  Latin  Convent 
were  celebrating  grand  mass  before  the  holy  sep- 
ulchre; and,  in  the  meantime,  the  Greeks  were 
getting  ready  for  their  turn.  Their  chapel  was 
crowded,  and  all  along  the  corridors  the  monks 
were  arranging  the  people  in  procession,  and  dis- 
tributing banners,  for  which  the  young  Greeks 
were  scrambling ;  and  in  one  place  a  monk,  with 
a  standard  in  his  hand,  which  had  just  been  handed 
down  from  above,  with  his  back  against  the  wall, 
was  knocking  and  kicking  away  a  crowd  of  young 
Greeks,  struggling  to  obtain  it  for  the  procession. 
As  soon  as  the  Latins  had  finished,  the  Arab 
soldiers,  whom  I  always  found  regular  attendants 
at  these  scenes,  as  if  they  knew  what  was  coming 
when  the  Greeks  began,  addressed  them  with  loud 
shouts  of  "Yellah,  yellah— come  on,  come  on." 
A  large  banner  was  stationed  at  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre ;  and  the  rush  of  pilgrims  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  it,  and  to  touch  it  with  their 
palm-branches,  was  tremendous.  A  tall  young 
Greek,  with  a  large  turban  on  his  head,  while  his 
left  hand  supported  the  banner,  was  laying  about 
him  with  his  right  as  if  he  were  really  defending 
the  sepulchre  itself  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
The  procession  advanced  under  a  loud  chant,  pre* 
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ceded  by  a  body  of  Turkish  officers  to  clear  the 
"Way  ;  then  came  the  priests,  wearing  their  richest 
dresses,  their  mitres  and  caps  richly  ornamented 
with  precious  stones,  and  carrying  aloft  sacred 
banners,  and  one  of  them  sprinkling  holy  water. 
Wherever  he  came  the  rush  was  terrible;  the 
Greeks  became  excited  to  a  sort  of  phrensy  in  their 
eagerness  to  catch  a  drop ;  and  one  strapping  fel- 
low, bursting  through  the  rear  ranks,  thrust  his 
face  over  my  shoulder^  and  bawled  out,  "Papa, 
papa,''  in  such  an  agonizing  voice,  that  the  **^  pisLpa" 
aimed  at  him  a  copious  discharge,  of  which  my  face 
received  the  principal  benefit.  When  the  largest 
banner  came  round,  the  struggle  to  touch  it  with 
the  palm-branches  was  inconceivable.  A  Turkish 
officer  had,  until  this  time,  covered  me  with  his 
body,  and  by  dint  of  shouting,  kicking,  and  striking 
furiously  about  him,  saved  me  till  the  procession 
passed  by ;  but  after  this  the  rtish  became  dread- 
ful. I  could  feel  my  ribs  yielding  under  the  pres- 
sure, and  was  really  alarmed  when  a  sudden  and 
mighty  surge  of  the  struggling  mass  hurried  me 
into  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  merchant  of  dates  and 
oranges.  Instead  of  picking  up  his  goods,  the  fel- 
low grappled  at  me ;  but  I  got  out  of  his  clutches  as 
well  as  I  could  ;  and,  setting  up  for  myself,  kicked, 
thumped,  and  scuffled  until  I  made  my  way  to  the 
door— and  that  was  my  last  visit  to  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

I  had  regretted  that  I  could  not  stay  for  the 
gredt  Greek  jugglery^  the  drawing  down  fire  from 
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heaven,  when  every  pilgrim  oondders  himself 
bound  to  light  his  taper  at  the  sacred  flame  ;  and 
those  who  light  first  are  considered   the    most 
fortunate  and  the  most  favoured  in  the  sight  of 
God.    I  could  imagine  the  wild  and  frantic  strag- 
gling among  more  than  ten  thousand  bigots  and  ia- 
natics  for  the  first  rays  of  the  heavenly  light ;  bat, 
firom  what  I  saw  that  day,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  pat- 
ting life  and  limb  in  peril  to  be  among  them.    Two 
years  before,  a  horrible  catastrophe  had  happened 
at  the  enactment  of  this  ceremony.    The  air  of 
the  church  had  become  so  contaminated  by  the  ex- 
halations from  the  bodies  of  the  thousands  crowded 
within  it,  that  respiration  became  difficult ;  terror, 
confusion,  and  a  rush  for  the  door  ensued ;  Ibrahim 
Pacha  was  carried  out  senseless,  over  the  heads  of 
the  people,  by  a  strong  body  of  his  soldiers ;  and 
between  two  and  three  hundred  pilgrims  were 
trodden  down  and  tram  pled  to  death.   Their  bodies 
were  laid  out  next  morning  in  the  court  of  the 
church ;  and  so  degraded  is  the  character  of  these 
Christian  pilgrims,  that,  as  I  was  told  by  Mr. 
Nicolaisen,  the  English  missionary  to  the  Jews, 
who  was  looking  among  them  for  a  servant  of  his 
own,  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  slain  carried 
them  away  in  triumph,  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
Christ 

My  last  visit  in  Jerusalem  vras  to  Meant  Zion. 
I  believe  I  have  not  mentioned  that  on  this  hill 
stands  the  tomb,  or  the  supposed  tomb,  of  Da- 
vid.    It  if  covered  by  a  mosque;  the  tomb  is 
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walled  in,  and,  as  the  Arab  doorkeeper  told  me, 
even  the  eyes  of  the  pacha  are  not  permitted  to 
look  within  the  holy  place*  Her^,  too,  is  the  ooe- 
naculum,  or  chamber  where  our  Saviour  ate  his 
last  supper  with  his  disciples';  in  the  Armenian 
chapel  is  the  real  stone  that  was  rolled  from  the 
door  of  the  sepulchre ;  and  here  also  is  the  house 
of  Caiphas  the  high- priest,  with  a  tree  marking  the 
spot  where  the  cock  crew  when  Peter  denied  his 
master. 

But  there  was  one  spot  on  Mount  Zion  far  more 
interesting  to  me  than  all  these,  or  even  than  any 
thing  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  grave  of  my  early 
friend,  whom  I  had  tracked  in  his  wanderings 
from  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  through  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai,  to  his  last  resting-place  in  Jeru- 
salem. Years  had  rolled  away  since  I  bade  him 
farewell  in  the  streets  of  our  native  city.  I  had 
heard  of  him  in  the  gay  circles  of  Paris  as  about 
to  wed  with  one  of  the  proudest  names  in  France ; 
again,  as  a  wanderer  in  the  East,  and  then  as 
dead  in  Palestine.  But  9.  few  short  years  had 
passed  away,  and  what  changes  I  My  old  school- 
mates, the  companions  of  my  youth  and  opening 
manhood,  where  were  they?  Gone,  scattered, 
dispersed,  and  dead — one  of  them  was  sleeping  in 
the  cold  earth  under  my  feet.  He  had  left  his 
home,  and  become  a  wanderer  in  strange  lands, 
and  had  come  to  the  Holy  Land  to  die,  and  I 
was  now  bending  over  his  grave.  Where  were 
the  friends  that  should  have  gathered  around  him 
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in  the  awru)  hour  of  death  t    Who  closed  hif 
dying  eyes?     Who  received  his  parting    words 
for  his  friends  at  home?     Who  buried  bim  on 
Mount  Zion?     Once  I  had  been  present  there  at 
a  scene  which  almost  made  me  weep— the   burial 
of  an  Anaenian   pilgrim.    He  was  brought  for 
burial  in  the  clothes  in  which  he  had  died  ;  the 
grave  was  too  small,  and  had   to  be  enlarged; 
the  priest  stood  at  the  head  of  the  grave  under 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  and,  as  he  offered  me  his 
snuffbox,  grumbled  at   being  obliged   to  wait; 
and  when  the  grave  was  enlarged,  and  the  body 
thrown  in,  and  the  wet  dirt  cast  upon  it,  be  mum- 
bled a  short  prayer,  and  then  all  hurried  away. 
And  this  was  by  the  grave  of  my  friend ;  and  I 
could  not  but  ask  myself  who  had  buried  biro,  and 
who  had  mourned  over  his  grave.    The  inscription 
on  his  tombstone  afforded  but  vague  answers  to 
my  questions,  and  they  were  of  a  painful  cbarac- 
ten    It  ran  thus : — 

D.    O.    M. 

Kic  jacet, 

0««*»*««»  B»*»»***,  ex  Americw, 

,Regionibiu 

Lugdani  Gallic  Consul  Hyerosolomis  tactni  intrinsecos  ^mite 

Erroribas  Latheri  et  Calvini  tbjectis, 

Catholicam  religionem  professua  svnanche  correptua 

E  YiU  decesait  IV.  nonaa  Augaati,  MDCCCXXX.,  etatia  sos 

XXV. 

Amici  mflerentes  poiaere 

Orate  pro  eo. 

He  had  died  at  the  convent,  and  died  alone.    His 
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travelling  companion  had  accidentally  remained  at 
Jaffa,  had  not  beard  of  his  sickness,  and  did  not  ar- 
rive in  Jerusalem  until   poor  fi was  in  his 

grave.  It  was  necessary  to  be  wary  in  my  inqui- 
ries ;  for  the  Catholics  here  are  ever  on  the  watch 
for  souls,  and  with  great  ostentation  had  blazoned 
his  conversion  upon  his  tomb.  The  first  time  I  in- 
quired about  him,  a  young  monk  told  me  that  he 
remembered  him  well,  as  on  the  day  of  his  arrival, 
a  fine,  handsome  young  man,  full  of  health  and 
spirit,  and  that  he  immediately  commenced  talking 
about  religion,  and  three  days  afterward  they  said 
mass,  and  took  the  sacrament  together  in  the 
chapel  of  the  convent  He  told  me  the  story  so 
glibly,  that  I  was  confident  of  its  falsity,  even  with- 
out referring  to  its  improbability*    I  had  known 

B well.     I  knew  that,  like  most  young  men 

with  us,  though  entertaining  the  deepest  respect 
and  reverence  for  holy  things,  in  the  pride  of  youth 
and  health  he  had  lived  as  if  there  was  no  grave ; 
and  1  could  imagine  that,  stretched  upon  his  bed 
of  death  in  the  dreary  cell  of  the  convent,  with  **  no 
eye  to  pity  and  no  arm  to  save,"  surrounded  by 
Catholic  monks,  and  probably  enfeebled  >n  mind 
by  discsrse,  he  had,  perhaps,  laid  hold  of  the  only 
hope  of  salvation  offered  him ;  and  when  I  stood 
over  his  grave,  and  thought  of  the  many  thorns  in 
his  pillow  in  that  awful  hour — the  distracting 
thoughts  of  home,  of  the  mother  whose  name  had 
been  the  last  on  his  lips — the  shuddering  conscious- 
ness thatj  if  he  died  a  Protestant,  his  bones  would 
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be  denied  the  rites  of  burial»  I  pitied,  I  grieved  for, 
but  I  could  Dot  blame  him.  But  when  suspicioc 
was  roused  by  the  manner  of  the  monk,  I  resolved 
to  inquire  further ;  and  if  his  tale  shouid  prove  un- 
true, to  tear  with  my  own  hands  the  libellous  stone 
from  my  friend's  grave,  and  hurl  it  down  Mount 
Zion.  I  afterward  saw  the  monk  who  bad  shrived 
him,  and  was  told  that  the  young  man  with  whom 
I  had  conversed  was  a  prater  and  a  fool ;  that  he 

himself  had  never  heard  B speak  of  religioe 

until  after  his  return  from  the  Dead  Sea  with  the 
hand  of  death  upon  him ;  that  he  had  administered 
the  sacrament  to  him  but  three  days  before  his 
death,  when  all  hope  of  life  was  past,  and  that  even 
yet  it  might  be  a  question  whether  he  did  really 
renounce  his  faith,  for  the  solemn  abjuration  was 
made  in  a  language  he  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood ;  and  he  never  spoke  afterward,  except  in  the 
wildness  of  delirium,  to  murmur  the  name  of 
«  Mother/ 

I  have  said  that,  in  his  dying  moments,  his  feel- 
ings were  harrowed  by  the  thought  that  his  body 
would  be  denied  a  Christian  burial.  Mr.  Whiting, 
who  accompanied  me  on  my  first  visit  to  his  grave, 
told  me  that  the  Catholics  would  not  have  allowed 
him  a  resting-place  in  consecrated  ground;  and, 
leading  me  a  short  distance,  to  the  grave  of  a 
friend  and  fellow^missionary  who  had  died  since 
he  had  been  at  Jerusalem,  described  to  me  what  he 
had  seen  of  the  unchristian  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  holy  city.    Refused  by  the  Latins,  the 
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friends  of  Dr.  Dodge  bad  asked  permission  of  the 
Greeks  to  lay  his  body  for  a  little  while  in  their  bi^ 
rying-ground  ;  and  negotiating  with  the  dragoman 
of  the  conyent,  they  thought  that  permission  had 
been  granted  ;  but  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  per- 
forming the  funeral  service,  a  messenger  came  in 
to  tell  them  that  the  grave  had  been  filled  up. 
They  protracted  the  service  till  the  delay  excited 
the  attention  of  his  unhappy  widow,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  tell  her  that  they  had  no  place  where 
they  could  lay  the  head  of  her  young  husband*  A 
reluctant  permission  was  at  length  granted,  and 
they  buried  him  by  the  light  of  torches ;  and  al« 
though  there  had  been  no  graves  in  that  part  of 
the  ground  before,  the  Greeks  had  buried  aB 
around,  to  prevent  any  application  for  permission 
to  lay  by  his  side  the  body  of  another  heretic. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Pilgrimage  to  the  Jordan. — Pilgrim^s  Certificate. — The  Tomb  of 
Samael. — Last  View  of  Jerusalem. — Qaestionable  Companj. — 
Bepartore  from  the  Holj  Laod. — Conclusion. 

The  next  day  I  left  Jerusalem;  but,  before  lear- 
iog  it,  I  was  witness  to  another  striking  scene» 
which  1  shall  never  forget ;  the  departure  of  the 
pilgrims,  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  in  number,  for 
the  Jordan.  At  an  early  hour  I  was  on  horse- 
back, outside  St.  Stephen's  Gate.  It  was  such  a 
morning  as  that  on  which  I  started  for  the  Dead 
Sea,  clear,  bright,  and  beautiful ;  the  streets  of  the 
city  were  deserted,  and  the  whole  population  was 
outside  the  walls,  sitting  under  the  shadow  of  the 
temple,  among  the  tombs  of  the  Turkish  burying- 
ground ;  the  women  in  their  long  white  dresses, 
with  their  faces  covered,  and  the  men  in  large 
flowing  robes,  of  gay  and  varied  colours,  and  tor- 
bans  of  every  fashion,  many  of  them  green,  the 
proud  token  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  with  pipes, 
and  swords,  and  glittering  arms  ;  the  whole  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  was  filled  with  moving  beings,  in 
every  variety  of  gay  apparel,  as  if  the  great  day 
of  resurrection  had  already  come,  and  the  tenants 
of  the  dreary  tombs  had  burst  the  fetters  of  the 
grave,  and  come  forth  into  new  life  and  beauty. 
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1  had  received  an  invitation  from  the  governor 
to  ride  in  his  suite ;  and,  while  waiting  for  him  at 
the  gale,  the  terrible  Abougos,  with  his  retainers, 
came  out  and  beckoned  me  to  join  him.  I  fol- 
lowed him  over  the  Brook  Kedron  and  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
where  I  stopped,  and  giving  my  horse  to  an  Arab 
boy,  I  stepped  over  the  low  fence,  and  seating  my- 
self on  the  jutting  root  of  the  tree  marked  by  the 
knives  of  pilgrims  as  that  under  which  our  Saviour 
was  betrayed,  looking  over  the  heads  of  the 
Turkish  women  seated  on  the  fence  below,  I  saw 
the  whole  procession  streaming  from  the  gate, 
crossing  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  filing  along 
the  foot  of  the  garden.  They  were  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  on  donkeys,  mules,  dromedaries,  and 
camels,  and  here  and  there  were  welKequipped 
caravans,  with  tents  and  provisions  for  the  monks 
of  the  different 'convents.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  give  any  idea  of  this  strange  and. extraordinary 
procession ;  her«  might  be  seen  a  woman  on  horse- 
back, with  a  child  on  each  arm  ;  there  a  large  pan- 
nier on  each  side  of  a  mule,  with  a  man  in  one  and 
a  woman  in  the  other ;  or  a  large  frame  on  the 
high  back  of  a  camel,  like  a  diminutive  ark,  carry- 
ing a  whole  family,  with  all  their  quilts,  coverlets, 
cooking  utensils,  &c.  Among  them,  riding  alone, 
on  a  raw-boned  horse,  was  a  beggarly  Italian,  in 
a  worn  and  shabby  European  dress,  with  a  fowl- 
ing-piece and  a  game-bag,  and  everybody  made 
way  for  him;  and  there  was  a  general  laugh 
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wbereTer  be  oame.  And  now  a  body  of  TurUah 
lK>netneii,  with  drawn  cimeten  in  their  hands, 
Mibed  out  of  the  gate,  dashed  down  the  valley 
and  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains  at  full  gallops 
clearing  the  way  for  the  governor ;  and  then  came 
the  governor  himself,  under  a  salute  fronn  the  f<N> 
tressv  on  a  horse  of  the  best  blood  of  Arabia,  riding 
as  if  he  were  a  part  of  the  noble  animal,  preceded 
by  the  music  of  the  Turkish  drum,  and  bowijog 
with  a  nobility  and  dignity  of  manner  known  only 
in  the  East,  and  which  I  marked  the  more  particu- 
larly, as  he  stopped  opposite  to  me  and  beckoned 
to  me  to  job  him.  Then  came  the  pilgrims  again, 
and  I  sat  there  till  the  last  had  gone  by.  Gallop- 
ing back  to  the  gate,  I  turned  to  look  at  them  for 
the  last  time,  a  living,  moving  mass  of  thousands, 
thousands  of  miles  from  their  homes,  boupd  for  the 
sacred  Jordan,  and  strong  in  the  faith  that,  bathing 
in  its  hallowed  waters,  they  should  wash  away 
their  sins. 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  at  the  convent ;  and, 
•ending  Paul  before  me  to  the  Damascus  Gate, 
I  went  to  take  my  leave  of  the  superior.  He  told 
me  that,  though  I  was  an  American  (the  only 
Americans  he  had  seen  were  missionaries,  and  he 
did  not  like  them),  he  liked  me ;  and,  bidding  me 
a  kind  and  aflectionate  farewell,  he  put  into  my 
hands  a  pilgrim's  certificate,  which  fell9ws  in  these 
words — 
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FR.  FRANCISCUS  XAVERroS  A  MELITA. 

^ADIKIS  MINOBUH  RBGULABIS  OBSBRVANTUB  8.  P.  ff.  FBANCIfCI  ; 
CVBtODlM  HBLITBNSI8  LBCTOR  THBOLOO08  ;  BX-DBPINITOt 
BAOUM  00NORBOATIOKI8  PB0PAGAND2B  PmSI  BBSPONBALU  ;  VIB- 
810NUH  2B0TPTI  BT  CYPBI  PBJBPB0TU8  ;  IN  PABT1BU8  OBIBMTIB 
C0MVI88ABIU8  APOSTOLICUS ;  8ACBI  HONTI8  810N,  BT  8ANCTIB- 
8IMX  8BPULCB1  ».  V.  JESU  CHBI8TI  OUABD1ANU8  ;  T0TI1J8  TBBBJB 
9A.VOTM  0U8T08,  TI8ITATOB,  CT  HUMILI8  IN  DOMINe  8BBT178  : 

Dlustrissimo  Domino  ♦♦♦*  ♦  ♦«»»♦•♦♦,  Americano  Ubenter 
hoc  preaena  teatimonium  damns,  et  omnibus,  ac  singulis  hos  pr^ 
sentes  nostras  litteras  lecturis,'  vel  inspecturis  notum,  fidemqae 
facimos,  Laudatum  Illustrissimam  Dominum  JerusjUem  perTenisse, 
et  omnia  principaliora  loca,  que  in  tota  Palestina  Tisitari  solent, 
presertim  Ssm  Sepulchram  Dom.  N.  Jesu  Christi,  CalTaric  Mon- 
tern,  Prssepium  Betlehemiticum,  etc,  visitasse.  Et  quod  ita  sit, 
attestationem  manu  nostra  subscribimus,  et  sigillo  majori  officii 
nostri  munitam  expedixi  mandamus. 

Batis  Jerusalem,  ex  boc  Venerabili  Con^entu  Sancti  SalTatorif 
die.  3  Aprilis,  Anno  Domini  Id  trigesimo-sexto. 

Fr.  Fxanciscus  Xaverius  a  Melita,  Cos"  Terra  Sanctv. 


Be  Mandato  Rendmi  in  Xpto  Patris, 

FR.  PERPETUUS  A  SOLERIO. 
SecretarioB  Terrs  Saaots. 
cc2 
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Whicht  being  interpreted,  is  as  follows  : — 

BrallMr  Fnnds  Xatmt,  of  lialu,  of  the  order  of  monks  of  «k 
Wfolw  mlo  of  our  Falhor  Soiiit  Fniitit ;  dieokgicol  rnodoi  cf 
iIm  Older  of  Malte;  eipooDder,  nuMioMiy  of  the  Secrad  Coi^ra- 
CMMo  forftO|Mgoting  the  feith;  Prefect  of  the  MiaeioDs  of  Egypi 
mA  Cjrpne ;  ipoetohcal  coiiiiiu«arj  in  the  Eeetem  world  ;  goir- 
diaa  of  the  holy  Mount  Zion  end  of  the  moot  Holjr  Sopulchie  of 
•v  Loid  Jeeoe  Christ ;  keeper  end  Yieiter  of  all  tho  Holy  hud, 
tod  hiunble  lenrant  in  the  Lord  : 

To  the  meet  illQttrioaa  Lord  '•♦•»  ♦  ♦•♦♦••♦♦^  aq  Amencan, 
we  gi^e  thie  present  tettimonia] ;  and  to  all  and  every  one  who 
diall  read  or  inspect  these  oar  present  letters,  we  do  moke  known 
tad  certify  that  this  celebrated  and  most  illostrioas  lord  has  eons 
through  Jenisalem,  and  has  Tisited  all  the  principal  places  wfaick 
■re  accustooied  to  be  ?isited  in  all  Palestbe,  especially  the  moat 
Holy  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Monnt  of  Calvary, 
Hw  Convent  at  Bethlehem,  See. ;  and  that  it  is  so  wo  subscribe 
this  attestation  with  our  hand,  and  cause  it  to  be  put  forth  forti- 
fied by  the  great  seal  of  our  oflice. 

Given  at  Jenisalem,  from  this  venerable  convent  of  the  Holy 
8evioor,  on  the  third  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

Brother  nancis  Xavier,  of  Malta,  G«idk&  of  tin  Holy  ^-^^ 


Garitk  bycomnuid,  in  |he  private  office  of  the  Father, 

,      FRANCIS  A  SOLERIO, 
Peipotutl^eeretaiy  of  the  Holy  Land. 
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Whereby  the  reader  will  tee,  that  whatever  maj 
be  his  fate  hereafter*  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city 
gives  a  man  temporal  honours,  aod  has  trans- 
fonned  a  republican  citizen  of  America  into  an 
**  illustrissimus  dominus." 

With  this  evidence  of  my  pilgrim  character,  I 
mounted  my  horse  for  the  last  time  at  the  door  of 
the  convent.  I  lost  my  way  in  going  to  the  Da- 
mascus Gate,  but  a  friendly  Jew  conducted  me  to 
it;  a  Jew  was  the  first  to  welcome  me  to  tbe 
Holy  Land,  and  a  Jew  was  the  last  to  speed  mo 
on  my  way  from  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem.  Paul 
was  waiting  for  me ;  and  for  half  a  mile  we  passed 
mounds  of  ruins,  tbe  walls  of  the  old  city  having 
extended  some  distance  beyond  the  Damascus 
Gate.  In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  a  little 
to  the  right,  we  came  to  what  are  called  the 
Tombs  of  the  Judges,  excavations  in  the  rock,  one 
of  them  full  of  water.  I  have  no  satisfaction  in 
the  recollection  of  these  tombs,  for  there  I  lost  my 
old  companion,  the  terror  of  evil  dogs,  my  Nubian 
club ;  which,  since  1  bought  it  in  Nubia,  had  seldom 
been  out  of  my  hand.  In  about  three  hours  we 
were  mounting  Djebel  Samyel,  the  highest  moun- 
tain about  Jerusalem,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of 
Ramah,  the  birthplace  and  tomb  of  Samuel  the 
seer.  A  few  Arab  huts  are  around  the  ruins; 
and  a  ruined  mosque,  the  minaret  of  which  has 
fallen,  is  the  most  prominent  building  on  the  moun* 
tain.  We  entered  the  mosque ;  at  the  farther  end 
was  a  door  locked,  but  with  the  key  in  it    I 
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turned  the  key  and  entered  a  dark  chamber.  By 
the  light  from  the  door,  I  could  see  at  the  far  end 
«  dark,  sombre-looking  object,  and  groped  my  way 
to  the  tomb  of  Samuel ;  I  kept  my  hands  on  it,  and 
walked  around  it ;  and  hearing  some  of  the  villa- 
gers at  the  door,  I  tore  off  a  piece  of  the  pall,  as  I 
bad  done  from  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  and  hurried  out 
I  stopped  for  a  moment  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  looking  back  towards  the  holy  city,  I  saw 
for  the  last  time  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  rising 
proudly  orer  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  walls  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  Dead  Sea.  My  first  view  <^  this 
latter  had  been  from  the  tomb  of  Aaron;  and  I  con- 
sidered it  a  not  uninteresting  coincidence,  that  I  was 
now  looking  upon  it  for  the  last  time  from  the  tomb 
of  Samuel* 

[I  am  advised  that  these  pages  already  exceed 
the  limits  of  a  readable  book,  and  therefore  bring 
them  to  a  dose ;  barely  mentioning  that,  after  a 
short  and  interesting  tour  through  Samaria  and 
Gralilee,  visiting  Nablous,the  ancient  Sychem ;  the 
burial-place  of  the  patriarch  Joseph ;  the  ruins  q[ 
Sebaste,  the  fallen  capital  of  Herod,  where  the  col- 
umns of  his  palace  are  still  standing;  crossing  the 
great  plain  of  Jezreel,  "the  batde-ground  of  na« 
tions  ;**  ascending  Mount  Tabor,  supposed"  to  be  the 
place  of  the  transfiguration;  visiting  Nazareth, 
where  Christ  spent  most  of  his  life ;  the  Lake  of 
Genesareth,  and  the  cities  of  Tiberias  and  Saphet, 
the  Ust  supposed  to  be  referredto  in  the  expreasioi^ 
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^  The  city  that  is  set  upon  a  hill  and  cannot  be 
hid,**  both  of  which  have  since  been  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  nearly  all  their  inhabitants 
buried  under  the  ruins ;  I  crossed  from  thenoe  to 
the  Mediterranean  at  Acre,  the  St.  Jean  d'Acre 
of  the  Crusaders;  visited  Caipha  and  Mount 
Carmely  and,  returning  through  Acre,  passed  on 
to  Sour,  the  fallen  Tyre;  a  single  fishing-boat 
was  lying  in  the  harbour  of  **  the  crowning  city, 
whose  merchants  were  princes,  whose  traffickers 
were  the  honourable  of  the  earth."] 

I  left  the  gate  of  Tyre  between  as  honest  a  man 
and  as  great  a  rogue  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon. 
The  honest  man  was  my  old  Arab,  whom  1  kept 
with  me  in  spite  of  his  bad  donkey ;  and  the  rogue 
was  a  limping,  sore-eyed  Arab,  in  an  old  and 
ragged  suit  of  regimentals,  whom  I  hired  for  two 
days  to  relieve  the  old  man  in  whipping  the  don-  ' 
keys.  He  was  a  dismissed  soldier,  turned  out  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha's  army  as  of  no  use  whatever,  than 
which  there  could  not  be  a  stronger  certificate  of 
worthlessness.  He  told  me,  however,  that  he  had 
once  been  a  man  of  property,  and,  like  honest 
Dogberry,  had  had  his  losses ;  he  had  been  worth 
sixty  piasters  (nearly  three  dollars),  with  which  he 
bad  come  to  live  in  the  city  ;  and  been  induced  to 
embark  in  enterprises  that  had  turned  out  unfor- 
tunately, and  he  had  lost  his  all. 

On  my  arrival  at  Sidon  I  drove  immediately  to 
the  Arab  consular  agent,  to  consult  him  about  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  Lady  Esther  Stanhope.    He  told  me 
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that  I  must  send  a  note  to  her  ladyship*  reqoestii^ 
permission  to  present  myself,  and  wait  her  pleas- 
ure for  an  answer;  that  sometimes  she  wms  rather 
capricious,  and  that  the  English  consul  from  Bey- 
root  had  been  obliged  to  wait  two  days.  The 
state  of  my  health  would  not  permit  my  waiting 
anywhere  upon  an  uncertainty.  I  was  hot  one  day 
from  Beyroot,  where  I  looked  for  rest  and  med- 
ical attendance ;  but  I  did  not  like  to  go  past,  and 
I  made  my  application  perhaps  with  more  regard 
to  my  own  convenience  and  feelings  than  the  re- 
spect due  to  those  of  the  lady.  My  ba^^ge,  wilh 
my  writing  materials,  had  not  yet  arrived.  I  had 
DO  time  to  lose ;  the  Arab  agent  gave  me  the  best 
be  had ;  and  writing  a  note  about  as  **  big  as  a 
book^  on  a  piece  of  coarse  Arab  paper  with  a 
reed  pen,  and  sealing  it  with  a  huge  Arab  wafer, 
I  gave  it  to  a  messenger,  and  tumbling  him  out  of 
the  house,  told  him  ho  must  bring  me  an  answer 
before  daylight  the  next  morning.  He  probably 
reached  Lady  Stanhope's  residence  about  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  tumbled  in,  just  as  he  had  been  tumbled  oat 
at  Sidon,  and,  demanding  an  immediate  answer, 
he  got  one  forthwith,  ''Her  ladyship's  compli- 
ments," &c. ;  in  short,  somewhat  like  that  which  a 
city  lady  gives  from  the  head  of  the  stairs,  •*  Pm 
not  at  home."  I  have  since  read  M.  de  la  Mar- 
tine's  account  of  his  visit  to  her  ladyship,  by  which 
U  appears  that  her  ladyship  had  regard  to  the 
phraseology  of  a  note.    Mine,  as  near  as  I  can 
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recollect  it,  was  as  follows : — "  Mr.  S.,  a  young 
American,  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  Holy  Land* 
would  regret  exceedingly  being  obliged  to  do  so 
without  first  having  paid  his  respects  to  the  Lady 
Esther  Stanhope.     If  the  Lady  Esther  Stanhope 
will  allow  him  that  honour,  Mr.  S.  will  present 
himself  to^morrow^  at  any  hour  her  ladyship  will 
name/'    If  the  reader  will  compare  this  note  with 
the  lettef  of  M.  de  la  Martine,  he  will  almost 
wonder  that  my  poor  messenger,  demanding,  too, 
an  immediate  answer,  was  not  kicked  out  of  doors. 
My  horses  were  at  the  door,  either  for  Beyroot  or 
her  ladyship's  residence;  and,  when  obliged  to 
turn  away  from  the  latter,  I  comforted  myself  with 
a  good  gallop  to  the  former.    Her  ladyship  was 
exceedingly  lucky,  by-lbe-way,  in  not  having  re* 
ceived  me ;  for  that  night  I  broke  down  at  Bey- 
root ;  my  travels  in  the  East  were  abruptly  ter- 
minated ;  and,  after  lying  tea  days  under  the  at- 
tendance of  an  old  Italian  quack,  with  a  blue  frock 
coat  and  great  frog  buttons,  who  frightened  me  to 
death  every  time  he  approached  my  bedside,  I  got 
on  board  the  first  vessel  bound  for  sea,  and  sailed 
for  Alexandria.    At  Beyroot  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  friend  who  had  taken  me  on  board  his 
boat  at  Thebes,  advidng  me  of  the  sickness  of  his 
lady,  and  that  he  had  prevailed  upon  the  English 
doctor  at  Beyroot  to  accompany  him  to  Damascus 
and  Baalbeek ;  here,  too,  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lowell,  a  gentleman  from  Boston,  who  had  preceded 
Die  in  many  parts  of  my  tour  in  the  East ;  and  who 
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had  everywhere  left  behind  him  such  a  name  that 
it  waa  a  pleaaure  for  an  American  to  follow  in  hii 
ateps;  and  here,  too,  I  heard  of  the  great  fire  which, 
by  the  time  it  reached  this  distant  land,  had  laid  tlw 
whole  of  my  native  city  in  ruins.    In  the  midst  (tf 
my  troubles,  however,  I  had  three  things  that  gave 
me  pleasure.    I  met  here  my  two  friends  with 
whom  I  had  mounted  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile, 
one  of  whom  I  hope  one  day  to  see  in  my  own 
country ;  I  receiyed  from  the  Austrian  consul  an 
assurance  that  the  passport  of  my  Jew  friend  at 
Hebron  ahould  be  made  out,  and  delivered  forth- 
with to  his  friend  there ;  and  I  saw  Costigan's  ser- 
vant, from  whom  I  obtained  the  map  of  the  Dead 
Sea  before  referred  to.    For  ten  days  I  lay  on  the 
deck  of  a  little  Austrian  schooner,  watching  the 
movements  c(  a  pair  of  turtle  doves ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  eleventh  I  was  again  off  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  and  entering  the  harbour  of  Alexandria. 
Here  I  introduced  myself  to  the  reader ;  and  heie, 
if  he  have  not  fidlen  from  me  by  the  way»  I  take 
my  leave  of  him,  with  thanks  for  his  patirat 
eourtesy. 


NOTE. 


Br  the  arrival  in  this  coimtiy  of  mj  friend  Mr.  Gliddon,  of  Cairo, 
of  whom  mention  has  been  sereral  times  made  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  the  author  has  received  the  following  notice  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Society.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  sufficiently  explained 
in  the  notice ;  and  they  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  recommend 
themselves  to  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  Egypt,  and  the  East  gen- 
erally. The  author  is  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
members,  paiticnlarly  with  Mr.  Wahie,  Hon.  See.,  who,  besides 
being  a  gentleman  of  hi^  literary  and  professional  attainments,  has 
devoted  much  attention,  and  with  great  success,  to  the  study  of 
hieroglyphics  and  Egyptian  antiquities ;  and  the  author  feels  great 
satis^tion  in  being  permitted  to  say  that  any  individual,  or  lito- 
raiy  or  scientific  institution,  may,  without  further  introduction, 
correspond  with  Dr.  Wahie  iiK  relataon  to  any  of  the  objects  set 
forth  in  the  notice  which  follows. 


▼OIm  n. — D  D 


NOTICE 


or  THI 
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Tbs  impube  of  modom  diieoTmry  has  eadfcod  •  gooflnl  9ad  m- 
mmanc inlitrQit  retpoctrng  t^  ontiquitiot  of  'Egypt^ mhake  ^nt^m- 
Mul  faoiUtiot  of  aceoM  both  from  lodk  aad  £«ope,  coupled  wiiii 
Ite  ialoiMl  tiuMpulUly  of  tba  eouotiy,  aio  moio  thui  oTer  eak«> 
ktad  to  indooo  tiOToUon  to  ymii  iho  VtUey  of  Cbe  Nile,  and  ok- 
iPUM  porBOBoUj  tko  extnordinuy  monamoiits  with  which  in 
hoAka  oboond. 

By  tho  immtfieowo  of  hi*  highnooo  tho  Ticonj,  Cwo  wiB»  it  if 
pMMmod,  powii,  at  ao  diatom  pahod,  a  oraaeam  tbat,  in  Egf^ 
tkm  oatiqoitioa,  iiiay.be  o^poctod  |o  rivai  all  otiating  < 
But  the  stranger  Tiaiting  the  capital,  lomorod  from  thoae  cobt 
oneoa  to  which  ho  haa  been  accustomed  in  European  cities,  has 
paxticularly  to  regret  the  abaence  of  a  public  lihrary  of  refenmee, 
ao  oaaential  to  hia  researchea. 

like  want  of  an  inatiiution  that  ahould  at  once  offer  thia  deti- 
raUe  reaource,  aerre  as  a  point  of  union  for  aocial  intercouiae,  aod 
bo  a  medium  for  obtaining  additional  information  relative  to  EgTpt 
and  the  adjacent  comitiiea,  haa  long  been  felt ;  and  it  is  a  desira 
of  aupplying  thia  deficiency  that  haa  auggeated  the  foimaiion  oi  the 
Egyptian  Society. 

The  objects  of  the  aaaociation  are  : — 

First.  To  form  a  rendezvoua  for  traTollera,  with  the  Tiew  of  as- 
aociating  literaiy  and  aciontific  men  who  may  from  time  to  time 
Tiait  Egypt* 
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Seami,  To  collect  and  record  infocmation  rehtrre  to  Egypt,  and 
to  those  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia  iriiich  are  connected  with  or 
t^ibntaiy  to  this  country. 

Third.   To  facilitate  research,  by  enabling  trarellers  to  a?ail 
thmnselves  of  such  information  as  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the 
■ociety  to  obtaini  and  by  offering  them  the  advantage  of  a  Ubrary 
of  reference  containing  the  most  valuable  works  on  the  East.    The 
Egyptian  Society  is  open  to  gentlemen  of  ail  nations,  and  is  com- 
posed of  Members,  Honorary  Members,  and  Associate  Members. 
Members.       The  Members  (the  number  of  whom  is  at  present 
limited  to  twenty)  are  the  trusteee  of  the  institution,  di- 
rect the  disposal  of  the  funds,  and  have  the  general 
government  of  the  society.     To  be  eligible  as  a  Mem- 
ber, a  gentleman  must  have  been  at  least  one  year  an 
Associate  Member,  and  be  recommended  in  writing  by 
three  Members.    The  election  must  take  place  at  a  gen- 
eral meeting,  and  be  by  ballot,  one  black  bail  to  exclude. 
Members  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea  ; 
but  those  elected  after  the  25th  March,  1837,  will  pay 
in  addition  an  admission  fee  of  one  guinea. 

The  contribution  of  ten  guineas  at  once  constitutes  a 
life  Member. 
HmwroTf      Honorary  Members  will  be  elected  only  from  literary 
Members,  and  scientific  men,  who  have  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  in  relation  to  Egypt,  or  from  gentlemen  who 
have  elpecially  promoted  the  objects  and  interests  of 
the  society. 
Associate       With  the  exception  of  taking  a  part  in  the  govern* 
Members,  ment  of  the  society,  Associate  Members  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  the  Members. 

To  be  eligible  as  an  Associate  Member,  a  gentleman,  if 
not  ususlly  resident  in,  must  at  least  have'  visited  Egypt, 
and  have  passed  two  mooths  either  in  this  country,  or  in 
those  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia  which  are  immediately 
connected  with  or  tributary  to  it.  It  is  necessary  that 
he  be  recommended  in  writing  by  two  Members :  the 
election  must  take  place  at  a  general  meeting,  and  be 
by  baUot,  two  black  balls  to  exclude.  Associate  Mem- 
bers pay  an  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea.    The 
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eontribotioii  of  five  gmiMM  at  oiic«~ooiMlitii(n  •  Lilt 
Afliocuil*  Member. 
Hmiartry      The  pratide&t,  traararer,  •eeratatjr,  and  eonnefl  of 
(Hkm-9.    nanagemeiit  are  annoally  elected  from  the  Menben. 

The  fonds  anaiiig  from  aabeeriptioiH  and  donatioiia  wiU  be  ap 
plied,  as  fitf  aa  poaaible,  to  the  foimation  of  a  Libtaiy,  to  wbidi 
the  Membeia  and  Aaaociate  Membeia  can  alwajra  have  fnm  accen, 
and  to  which  tiaTeUen  can  be  introduced,  till  eodi  tinn*  «•  they 
become  eligible  to  join  the  society.  Rooms  hsTe  been  lymw)^ 
the  association  possemas  the  nucleus  of  a  libraij,  end  the  nem- 
bers  have  every  reaaon  to  hope  that,  by  their  own  ezertioia,  and 
witft  the  asaistsnce  of  thoea  who  take  an  interoat  in  the  FiitlilBiifBi, 
^they  will  soon  succeed  in  fanning  a  collection  that,  while  it  in- 
clodes  auuijr  interestmg  ▼idumes  on  the  East  in  general,  m^  con- 
tain the  woika  of  all  the  ancient  and  modem  anthois  who  hiva 
amde  Egypt  the  aubfect  of  thehr  obaerratioM. 

ALrano  T.  Walwk,  Hon.  Sec 

Cairo,  Julj9,  18M. 
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The  History  of  the  Decline  bsA.  JPfSL  of  the  Rg^an 
Empire.  By  Edward  Gibbon,  £0).  Coo^e  u  4  tQ^  8row 
With  Maps  and  Engraviogs. 

The  History  of  Modem  Europe :  with  a  View  of 
the  Progress  of  Society,  from  the  Rise  of  the  Modem  Kiogdome 
to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763.  By  William  Rossel,  hL.D. :  and 
a  Continuation  of  the  Histvry  to  \)»  present  Tirae»  by  William 
Jones,  Esq.  With  Aimotations  by  an  Amecicaa.  In  3  toIs.  Sto* 
With  Engravings,  dec. 

The  Historical  Works  of  William  Robertson,  D.D. 
In  3  vc^  Svo.    With  Mftpe,  EnsjAvingt,  &c* 

The  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of 
America.  B^  William  Robertson,  D.D.  With  as  Account  of  his 
liafe  and  Writings.  To  which  are  added,  Questions  for  the  Ex- 
amination of  Students.  By  John  Frost,  A.M.  In  ono  ▼olume, 
8to.     With  a  Portrait  ax^  Engravings. 

The  History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  $ 

with  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe,  from  the  Suh- 
version  of  the  Roman  Einpire  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Sizteendi 
Century,  By  Willum  Robertson,  D.D.  To  which  are  added. 
Questions  for  the  Examination  of  Students.  By  John  Frost, 
A.M.    In  one  volume,  8va    With  Engravings. 

The  History  of  Scotland,  during  the  Reigns  of  Queen 
Marr  and  of  King  James  VI.,  till  his  Accession  to  the  Crown  of 
England.  With  a  Review  pf  the  Scottish  Histoiy  previous  to  that 
Period.    Including  the  History  of  India. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  With  a  Life  of  Banyan,  by 
Robert  Southey,  LL.D.  New  and  beautiful  Edition,  splendidlr 
illustrated  with  fifty  Engravings  by  Adams,  and  elegantly  boono. 
In  one  volume,  12mo. 

Roilin. — ^The  Ancient  History  of  the  Eg3rptians,  Car- 
thaginians, Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes  and  Persians,  Grecians 
and  Maciedonians ;  including  the  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
of  the  Ancients.  By  Charles  Roilin.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
by  James  Bell.  First  complete  American  Edition.  In  2  vols.  Sro. 
Embellished  with  nine  Engravings,  including  three  Maps. 


Tiew  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  A^. 
By  Henr?  HaUun.  Froin  the  Sixth  Lonidoa  Edition.  rfMii|i<i 
in  one  ▼olaine»  6f«. 

The  Dramatic  Works  and  Poems  of  William  Sliak- 
ipeem.  With  NdM,  originel  end  eelected,  mad  Intndoctaij  8^ 
merke  to  eech  Pley,  bj  Smmuel  WeUer  Singer.  F.8.A.*  and  i 
Life  of  the  Poet  bj  Chertee  Simmone,  D  '^  ^ 
Toloine,  8tol    with  nomerons  Enf nvinceL 


The  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakspeare,  with  dw 
Correctkna  and  IHuatrationa  of  Dr.  Johnaon,  Q.  SteoTOBB»  and 
othera.  ReTiaedby  laeacReed.Eaq.  In6vole.cnnm8va  With 
a  Portrait  and  other  Engimvififa. 

Prideauz's  Connexions ;  or«  the  Old  and  New  Tea* 
tamenta  cooDected,  in  the  Hiatory  of  the  Jewa  and  neiahboonif 
Nationa ;  from  the  DeclenaioD  of  the  Kingdoma  of  larael  and  J»- 
dah  to  the  Time  of  Christ.  By  Humphrey  Prideaox,  D.D..  Dean 
of  Norwich.  New  Edition.  To  which  it  prefixed  the  Life  of  the 
Author,  oontaixrinf  aome  Lettera  which  he  wrote  in  Defence  and 
lUostration  of  certain  Parts  of  hia  Conneziona.  la  2  Toia.  Sia 
With  Ifapa  and  Engravinga. 

Plotarch's  Lives.    Translated  from  the  original  Greek, 

with  Notea,  critical  and  historical,  and  a  Life  of  Ptntarch.  By 
John  Langhome,  D.D.,  and  William  Langfaorae,  A.M.  A  new 
Edition,  carefully  re^iaed  and  connected.  In  one  ▼oloaw.  8fa 
With  Platea. 

The  same  Work  in  4  elegant  12mo.  Tolumes,  large  type. 

Addison's  Works.  New  and  splendid  Edition.  In 
preaa. 

The  Spectator.    New  and  splendid  Edition.    In  press. 

The  Woriu  of  Henry'  Mackenzie,  Esq.    Complete  in 

*  oqB  volume,  12mo.    With  a  Portrait. 

The  complete  Works  of  Edmund  Burke.     With  a  Me 

moir.    In  3  vols.  8ro.    With  a  Portrait. 

Sermons  of  the  Rev.  James  Saurih,  late  Pastor  of  the 

FVench  Church  at  the  Hague.  From  the  French,  by  the  Rer.  Rob- 
ert Robinson,  Rey.  Henry  Hunter,  D.D.,  and  Rot.  Joeeph  Shoi- 
clifie,  A.M.  A  new  Edition,  with  additional  Sermooe.  Revised 
and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Border,  A.M.  With  a  Likenesi 
of  the  Author,  and  a  general  Index.  From  the  last  London  Edi- 
tion. With  a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  K.  Henahaw,  D.D.  la 
2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Works  of  John  Dryden,  in  Verse  and  Prose. 
With  a  Life,  by  the  Rot.  John  Mitford.  In  2  Tola.  Svow  Wkh  a 
Pixtrait 


The  Works  of  Hannah  More.  la  7  toIs.  ISmo.  B* 
histratioDs  to  each  ▼olume. 

The  same  Work,  in  2  vols,  royal  6vo«,  with  niustratioai. 

Also  an  Edition  in  two  volumest  royal  8to.  With  a 
t^oftnit. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  Moie.    By  WilUam  ftoberta,  Esq.    With  a  Portrait 

fifidwifery  niustrated.  By  J.  P.  Maygner,  M.D. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  Kotea.  Br  A.  Sidner  Doane, 
A.M.,M.D.    With  82  Platea. 

The  Study  of  Medicine.    By  John  Mason  Good,  M.D., 

F.R.S.  fmproyed  from  the  Author's  Manuscripts,  and  by  Refer- 
ence to  the  latest  Advances  in  Physiology,  Pathoio|[y,  and  Prac* 
tice.  By  Samuel  Cooper,  M.D.  With  Notes,  by  A.  Sidney  Doane, 
A.M.,  MT.D.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Med- 
icine, from  its  Origin  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Nmeteenth 
Century.    By  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.K.S.    InSvoIs.  6vo. 

A  Treatise  on  Topographical  Anatomy ;  or,  the  Anat- 
omy of  the  Regions  of  the  Human  Bodr,  considered  in  its  Rela- 
tions with  Surf^ry  and  operative  Medicine.  With  an  Atlas  of 
twelve  Plates.  By  Ph.  Fred.  Blandin,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Operative  Medicine,  etc.  Translated  fi-om  the  Francis,  by  A.  Sid- 
ney Doane,  A.M.,  M.D.    8va    With  additional  Matterand  Platea. 

Surgery  illustrated.  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Cut- 
ler, Hind,  Velpeao,  and  Blasias.  By  A.  Sidney  Doane,  A.M.,  M.D. 
With  52  Plates. 

A  Manual  of  Descriptive  Anatomy.     By  J.  L.  Bayle. 

Translated  from  the  sixth  French  Edition,  by  A.  Sidney  fioane, 
A.M.,M.D.    18mo. 

Lexicon  Medicum;  or,  Medical  Dictionary.  By  R. 
Hooper,  M.D.  With  Additions  from  American  Authors,  by  Sam- 
uel Akerly,  M.D.    8vo. 

A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery.  By  S.  Cooper, 
M.D.  With  numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  embracing  all  the 
principal  American  Improvements.    By  D.  M.  Reese,  M.D.    Svo. 

A  Treatise  on  Epidemic  Cholera,  as  observed  in  the 
Duane-street  Cholera  Hospital,  New-York,  during  its  Prevalence 
there  in  1834.    By  Floyd  T.  Ferris.    8vo.     With  Plates. 

A  History  of  the  Church,  from  the  earliest  Ages  to  the 
Reformation.    By  th^  Rev.  George  Waddington,  M.A.    8vo. 

English  Synonymes*  With  copious  Illustrations  and 
Explanations,  drawn  from  the  best  Writers.  By  George  Crabb» 
M.A.    Svo. 
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Ii0tt«n  and  Jonnak  of  Lord  Byvon.  With  Notic0»  of 
IdilaiB.  BjTbont Moon, Esq.   laSvoh-^a    WiHiaPomu. 

Tlw  Worin  of  the  Rar.  Robert  HaU,  AM.  Wbh  a 
krief  MeoMMf  of  his  Life,  by  Dr.  GregorTt  and  OtMervatiQos  on  ha 
Chancter  m  a  PrMcher,  br  the  Rer.  J(^  Foster.  Edited  by 
QUnthoe  Gi^foiy,  LL.D.    In  2  Tok.  6va    With  a  Portnit.  ^  * 

The  Fairy  Book*    Unatrated  with  81  woodcuts  by 
lamo. 


▼oyaffe  of  the  United  Statea  Frifl^ate  Potomac,  i 
tiie  Command  of  Cool  John  Dowries,  daring  the  CstcanB 
tion  of  the  Globe,  in  the  yean  1831, 1833, 1833,  and  1834; 
4Sam  ajMiticttlar  Account  of  the  Engafement  at  QoaUah  Battos^ 
Obthe  Coast  of  Samatra;  with  all  the  oiBBcial  Documents  Tetatiiv 
tothesame.  By  J.  N.  Reyndda.  &ro,  UluaCrated  with  tea  Steel 
EograTiQaa. 

The  Percy  Anecdotea.  Reriaed  Edition.  To  whidi 
Is  added,  a  ▼alnable  Collection  of  American  ijieodotas,  original  and 
aelected.    8to.    With  Portnits. 

The  Book  of  Nature.  By  John  Maaon  Good,  MJD^ 
F.RJB.  To  which  is  now  prefixed  a  Sketch  of  the  Anthor^ 
lafit.    avo. 

Eaaaya  on  the  Principlea  of  Morality,  and  on  the  Pii- 

irate  and  Political  Rights  and  Obligations  of  If  ankiod.  By  Jonathan 
Dymond.   WithaPra£u:ebytheReT.GeoiveBiish,  M.A«    8va 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Containing  an  His- 
torical Account  of  the  Persons ;  a  Geographical  Acconnt  of  Ptsoei ; 
•  Literal,  Critical,  and  Systematic  Description  of  other  Objects, 
whether  Natural,  Ajtificial,  Civil,  ReUgions,  or  Military  ;  and  sb 
Ezplsnation  of  the  Appellative  Tenns  mentioned  in  the  Old  and 
Mew  Testamenta  By  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  ci  H«ddingtoo. 
With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  an  Eeaay  on  the  BvideDcca  cf 
Christianity.    8va 

The  Life  and  Sorpriaing  AdTenturea  o(  Robinson  Gro- 
aoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  With  a  Biographical  Account  of  De  Foe. 
lUaatcated  with  fifty  characteristic  Engravings  by  Adams.    12mo. 

Poems  by  William  CoUen  Bryant.  New  Editxm, 
snlaiged.    lamo.    With  a  Vignette. 

The  aame  Work,  fancy  muslin,  gilt  edges. 

The  aame  Work,  bound  in  silk,  ffli  ed^es. 

SaUust's  Jugurthine  War  and  Conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
with  an  En^ish  Conunentary,  and  Geonaphical  and  Historical 
Indexes.    By  Charlea  Anthon,  LL.D.     Sixth  Edittoo,  conected 


lexes.    Bt 
lenhoged 


andenhogedL    12ma    With  a  Portrait 


Orpir  4*  AvOert.  4 

Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  with  an  English  ComiaBii* 

tarjr,  and   Historical,  Geographical,  and  Ltgal  lodezfls.     Bf 
Chkrlea  Antbon,  LL.D.,  &c.    12ino. 

A  Life  of  George  Washington.  In  Latin  Prose,  By 
Francia  Glass,  A.Il,  of  Okio.    JEdited  by  J.  N.  Bejnoldi.    ISno. 

With  a  Portrait. 

Initia  Latina,  or  the  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue.  II- 
iusttated  by  Progieasi?»  Exerdsea.    "Bj  Charles  H.  Lyon.  12inOk 

Miniature  Lexicon  of  the  EngUsh  Language.    Bj 

Ijyjnan  Cobb. 

A  Year  in  Spain.  By  a  Young  American.  In  3 
▼ols.  ISmo.    With  Vignette  Embellishments. 

Spain  Revisited.   By  the  Author  of  <'  A  Year  in  Spain." 

In  2  Tols.  12mo.    With  Engravings. 

The  American  in  England.     By  the  Author  of  **A 

Year  in  Spain.**    In  2  yoU.  12mo. 

Polynesian  Researches,  during  a  Residence  of  nearly 
Eight  Years  in  the  Society  and  Sandwich  lalanda.  By  Wll« 
liam  Ellis.    In  4  vols.  12mo.    With  Maps,  dec 

Trareb  and  Researches  in  Caffraria ;  describing  the 
Character,  Customs,  and  Moral  Condition  of  the  Tribes  iuiabit- 
imr  that  Portion  of  Soathern  Africa.  By  St^hen  Kay.  ISibo. 
with  Maps,  dec. 

'  England  and  the  English.  By  E.  L.  Bulwer,  Esq.,  M.P. 
In  2  vola.  12mo. 

Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
derived  from  the  literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  the  Bev. 
Alexander  Keith.    I2mo. 

The  Letters  of  the  British  Spy.  By  William  Wirt, 
Esq.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Biographidtl  Sketch  of  the  Au- 
thor.   l2mo.    With  a  Portrait. 

Directions  for  Invigorating  and  Prolonging  Life ;  or, 

the  Invalid's  Oracle.    T     ""' 

by  T.  8.  Barrett,  M.D. 


thejnvalid*8  Oracle^  By  William  Kitchiner,  M.&.     Impiofed 


The  Cook's  Oracle  and  Housekeeper's  Manual.  Coi^ 
taining  Receipts  for  CocAery,  and  Directions  for  Carring.  With 
a  Complete  System  of  Cookery  ibr  Catholic  Families.  By  WU- 
liam  Kitchiner,  M.D.    12mo. 

The  Plays  of  Philip  Massinger.  In  3  vols.  Ifima 
WithaPortiiiit 


The  Dramatic  Woiks  of  John  Ford.     With  Notei 

Criticftl  and  EsplMoaAorj.    In  2  toU.  18mo. 

Wonderful  Characters;  Comprising  MemcHrs  and 
AnecdolM  of  the  most  Bemarkable  Penow  of  eveij  Age  aad 
MatioiL    B;  Henry  Wilson.    8to.    Wiih  Eogravings. 

Paris  and  the  Parisians  in  1835.     By  Frances  TnH- 

lope.    Sfa    With  Engravings. 

A  Narrative  of  Four  Voyages  to  the  South  Sea,  North 
•od  SoaUi  Pacific  Ocean,  Chinese  8ea,  Ethiopic  and  Soathsa 
Atlantic  Ocean,  uid  AnUrctic  Ocean.  From  the  year  1822  to 
1831.  Comprising  an  Account  of  some  valuable  Discoveries,  iiH 
eluding  the  Messacre  lalands,  where  thirteen  of  the  AaChoc^ 
Crew  were  massacrad  and  eaten  by  Cannibals.  By  Captain  Beo- 
jamin  Morrsll,  Jun.    In  one  Tolujne,  8vo. 

Nanative  of  a  Voyacre  to  the  South  Seas,  in  1829-1831. 
By  Abby  Jane  MorreU,  who  accompanied  her  fansbend.  Captain 
Benjamm  Horrell,  Jun.,  of  the  Schooner  Antarctic.    12ino. 

Traits  of  the  Tea-Party ;  being  a  Memoir  of  George  R. 
T.  Hewes,  one  of  the  Last  of  its  Survivers.  Wkh  a  Htstotyof 
that  Transaction ;  Reminiscenees  of  the  Massacre,  and  the  Sisfe, 
and  other  Stories  of  old  Times.  By  a  Bostomian.  18ma  With 
aPoitraiL 

An  ElementaiT  Treatise  on  Mechanics.  Translated 
from  the  Freiicn  of  BC  Bovdbarlat.  With  Additions  and  EmeD- 
dations,  designed  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  U.  S. 
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of  those  individuals  who  have  been  distinguished  among  the  North 
American  Naiives  as  Orators,  Warriora,  Stateaoten,  and  other  B/^ 
jnarkable  Characters.    By  B.  B.  Thatcher,  Esq.   With  a  Portrait 

47,  48,  49.  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of 
British  India.    From  the  moat  Remote  Peried  to  the  Present  Time. 

^  Including  a  Narrative  of  the  Earlv  Portuguese  and  English  Voy- 
ages, the  Revoiotions  in  the  Mog ul  Empire,  and  the  Origin,  Prof- 
ress,  and  EstabUshment  of  the  British  Power;  with  lUuetFatiflM 
of  the  Botany,  Zoology,  Climate,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy.  Hj 
Hngh  Murray,  Esa.,  Jamee  Wilson,  Esq.,  R.  K.  Oreville,  LL.BU 
WhiteUw  Amslie.  M.D.,  William  Rhind,Esq.,  Profecsor  Jameaoi^ 
Professor  Wallace,  and  Captain  Clarence  Dalrymple. 

§0.  Letters  on  Nataral  Mamc.  Addressed  to  8b 
Walter  Scott   By  0r.  BnscBtar.    With  EDgiavings. 


SI,  M.  History  of  Ireland.  From  the  Anglo-Nor* 
nan  InTBsion  till  the  Union  of  the  Country  with  Great  BiitaiiL 
Br  W.  C.  TaYlor,  Esq.  With  Addition!,  by  WiUiam  Sampean, 
£aq.   With  EngraTings. 

53.  Historical  View  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery  on 

the  NoTthern  CoaaU  of  North  America.    From  the  Earlieat  Pe- 
riod to  the  Present  Time.    By  P.  F.  Tytler,  Esq.    With  Descrip- 
tive Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  North  American 
^Regions.    By  Professor  Wilson.    With  a  Map,  dec. 

54.  The  Travels  and  Researches  of  Alexander  Von 
Hnmbeldt;  being  a  condensed  Narrative  of  his  Journeys  in  the 
E^uiaoctial  Regions  of  America,  and  in  Asiatic  Russia :  together 
iwith  Analyses  of  his  more  important  investigations.  By  W.  Mac- 
giilivray,  A.M.    With  Engravings. 

(M$,  56.  Letters  of  Euler  on  DiHerent  Subjects  of 
Nahiral  Philosophy.  Addressed  to  a  German  Princess.  Trans* 
lated  by  Hunter.  With  Notes  and  a  Life  of  Euler,  by  Sir  David 
Brewster;  with  Additional  Notes,  by  John  Griscom,  LL.D. 
With  a  Glossary  of  Scientific  Terms.    With  Engravings. 

57.  A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Observation  of  Nature  ; 
or,  Hints  of  Inducement  to  the  Stady  of  Natural  Productions  and 
Appearances,  in  their  Connexions  and  Relations.  By  Robert  Mn- 
die,  Esq.    With  Engravings. 

68.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelkgs.  By 
John  Abeicrombie,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    With  Questions. 

ft9.  On  the  Improvement  of  Society  by  the  Diffusion 
of  Knowledge.    By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D. 

60.  History  of  Charlemagne.  To  which  is  prefixed 
an  Introduction,  comprising  the  History  of  France  from  the  Earli- 
est Period  io  the  Buth  of  Charlemagne.  By  O.  P.  R.  Jamea. 
With  a  Portrait 

61.  Nuhia  and  Abyssinia.  Comprehending  the  Civil 
History,  Antiouities,  Arta,  Religion,  Literature,  and  Natural  His- 
tory. By  the  Rev.  M.  RasoelJ,  liL.D.  With  a  Hap  and  Engravings. 

«2,  63.  The  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell  By  the  Bev. 
M.  RusseU,  LL.D.    With  a  Portrait. 

64.    lectures  on  General  Literatsre,  Poetiy,  Ac.    By 

James  Montgomery. 

•65.    Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Peter  the  Great    By  John 

Barrow,  Esq.    With  a  Portrait 

06.  67.  The  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Painters  and 
Scu^tota.  3/ Allan  Cnnpingham,  Esq.  SecflDdSenM.  Witk 
fortiaita. 
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M,  89.  TheHistoiyofAnbia^ABcraDt  and  Modem. 
CoDUiBinf  •  Detciiption  of  Uw  Coontry^An  Accoant  of  ils  ]»> 
iMbttcDU,  Antiqiiitiai,  Politanl  ConditioD,  md  eariy  CanDBODe- 
The  Life  and  Rehffion  of  Mohammed— Tlw  CouiiMite,  Ait^ 
**  mod  Litaratom  of  the  Saraccna— The  Califa  of  DamaaciHt  Bag> 
dad,  Africa,  and  Spain—The  Oovemment  and  R«Ugio«ia  Cenm^ 
ilea  of  the  Modem  Arab»-Oigin  and  SuppraaaioD  of  th«  Waka> 
fccee  The  InatitotioiM,  Character,  Maaners,  and  CBstama  of  tb» 
Bedouina ;  and  a  Comprehenatto  View  of  ita  Natonl  Hirtaj. 
By  Andrew  Crichtoo.    With  a  Map  and  Engimfinga. 

70.  Historical  tnd  Descriplire  Acoomt  of  Penb. 
FMn  the  Earlieet  Period  to  the  Preaent  Time.  With  a  dataaed 
Tww  of  tu  Reaourcea,  GovenuMDt,  PopuUtioii,  Natural  Hiatafy, 
«im1  the  Character  of  ita  Inhabitanta,  particalarly  of  the  WaDdo^ 
iof  Tribea :  inclodina  a  Deaciiption  of  A%haniatttL  By  Jobhb 
B.  Fkaaer,  £aq.    With  a  Map,  dtc 

71.  The  Principles  of  Physiology,  ^>p1ied  to  dis 
Preaerratioii  of  Health,  and  to  the  Improwmenit  of  Plifaeal  and 
Mental  Education.    By  Andiew  Comhe,  MJ). 

7S.  Sacred  History  of  the  World.  As  displayed  in 
the  Creation  and  Sobaeqiient  Eventa  to  the  Delufe.  Attenmtri 
to  be  PhiloeopMcaUyconaidend  in  a  Series  of  Lettais  ko  a  Sen. 
Bf  8.  Tuner.    VoLS. 

73.    History  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Baibaiy 


Btatee.  CompwhiaMJing  a  View  of  their  Civil  Institatioiia,  A] 
Beligton,  Literature,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Natural  F 
dnctMos.    By  the  Rev.  M.  Roaeell,  LL.D.    With  EngraTinga. 


74.  The  Natural  History  of  Insects.  Y  oL  2.  With 
Nnmeroua  EngraTinga. 

75,  76.    A  Life  of  Washington.    By  J.  K.  Panldag. 

Eaq.    With  Engraringa. 

77.  The  Philosophy  of  Living ;  or,  the  Way  to  en- 
wf  Life  and  ita  Comloita.  ByCaleb  Ticknor,  A.M.,M.D.  With 
Engrannga. 

78.  The  Earth:  Its  Physical  Condition  and  most 
Remarkable  Phenomena.  By  W.  MuUinger  Higgiaa.  IK^th  £»• 
giavinga. 

79.  A  Conqpendious  History  of  Italy.    Translated 

from  the  original  Italian.  By  NaChiniel  Green. 

60,81.  The  Chinese.  A  general  Descriptioii  of  ^ 
Empin  of  China  and  iu  InhalutanU.  By  John  Fnode  V&m, 
Ea(|.,F.R.8.    With  lUuatratiTe  Engravinga. 

62.    The  Economy  of  Health;  or,  the  Straam  of 

Human  Life,  from  the  Cradle  to  the  Omve.  With  RefleeticBi, 
Moral,  Physical,  and  Philoaophical,  on  the  SepteoDttl  Phnfli  flf 
li^maQ  Eziate^e.    Bj  Jamea  JofaDioii,  M.A. 
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n.    An  Historical  Account  of  the  Circmmiangatiim 

of  the  Globe,  and  of  the  Progren  of  Discovery  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  From  the  Voijrage  of  Magelian  to  the  Death  of  Cook. 
With  Qnmeiotta  OngraTingB. 

CLASSICAL    LIBRARY. 


1,  2.  Xenc^hon.  (Anabasis,  translated  by  Edward 
Spelman,  Esq.,  Cjropaedia,  by  the  Hon.  M.  A.  Cooper.)  With  a 
Portrait. 

3,  4,  The  Orations  of  Demosthenes.  Translated  by 
Thomas  Leland»  D.D.    With  a  Portrait. 

5.  Sallust.  Translated  by  William  Rose,  MA. 
With  Improvementa. 

6,  7.  Caesar.  Translated  by  William  Duncan,  Esq. 
With  a  Portrait 

8,  0,  10.  Cicero.  The  Orations  tranalated  by  Dun- 
can, the  Offices  by  Cockmani  and  the  Cato  and  LeUns  by  Mel^ 
moth.    With  a  Portrait. 

11,12.  Virgil.  The  Eclogues  translated  by  Wrang- 
ham,  the  Geoigics  by  Sotheby,  and  the  iEneid  by  Dxyden.  With  a 
Portrait. 

13.  .£schylus.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  Potter, 
M.A. 

14.  Sophocles.  Translated  by  Thomas  FranckliUt 
D.D.    With  a  Portrait 

15, 16,  17.  Euripides.  Translated  by  the  Rer.  R 
Potter,  M.  A.    With  a  Portrait 

18, 19.    Horace.    Translated  by  Philip  Francis,  D.D* 

With  an  Appendix,  containing  translations  of  Tariotis  Odes,  ^sa 
By  Ben  Jonson,  Cowley,  Milton.  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Swift, 
Bentley,  Chatterton,  6.  Wakefield,  Porson,  Byron,  &c.  And  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Poets  of  the  present  day.    And 

Fhedrus.  With  the  Appendix  of  Gudius.  Translated 
by  Christopher  Smart,  A.M.    With  a  Portrait. 

20,  21.  Ovid.  Translated  by  Dryden,  Pope,  Con- 
grore,  Addison,  and  others.    With  a  Portrait 

22,  23.  Thucydides.  Translated  by  William  Smith, 
A.1L    WithaPoitzait 
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U,  M,  M,  27,  28.  Livy.  Tnulaled  by  Geoigb  Bip 
kcr,  A.lt.    With  «  Poftnit. 

29,  30,  31.  Herodotus.  Translated  by  the  Ber. 
WiUkmBaloa.    WithaPortnit 

82,  V,  84.  Homer.  Translated  by  Alexander  Pope, 
Eaqi    WithaPortniL 

80.  Juvenal.  Translated  by  Charles  Badham,  M.D. 
Fits.  New  EditioD.  With  an  Appendix,  contaimnff  Imita- 
«aoM  of  Ike  Thiid  and  Tenth  Batizee.  By  Dr.  Samnel  JohiMn 
To  which  an  added,  Thc  Satisks  or  PsBaxua. 

86.  Pindar.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Wheel- 
wii^   Aad 

Anacreon.    IVanalated  by  Thomas  Bonnie. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  LIBRARY. 

No.  1.  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Eariy  Martyrs  of 
tfas  Chnich.    With  Engravinfa. 

89  8.  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson ;  or,  Adventnras 
of  a  Father  and  M odier  and  Four  Sons  00  a  Deeert  laland.  Tlie 
pncreae  of  the  Story  forminff  a  dear  lUoetration  of  the  First  Piin. 
dplea  of  Mataral  History,  and  .many  Branches  of  Sdeoce  wfaieh 
moat  inmediateiy  apply  to  the  Boaioeat  of  Life.    With  Enstannss. 

4,  18,  18.  Sunday  Evenings ;  or,  an  Easy  Introdne* 
tion  to  the  Reading  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Intet 
Chiistian*!  Fiiet  Catechiaou"    With  Engiavi«ga. 

5.  The  Son  of  a  Qenins.  A  Tale,  for  the  Use  of 
Youth.    ByMn.Uofland.    WiOi  Eivravinga. 

6.  Natural  History:  or,  Uncle  Philip's  Conversa- 
tiona  with  the  Children  about  Tools  and  Trsdes  amoug  the  Inftti- 
or  Animals.    With  numerous  Illustrative  Engiavinga. 

7,  8.  Indian  Traits ;  being  Sketches  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Character  of  the  North  American  Nativee.  By  B. 
B.  Thatcher,  Esq.    With  Engrayings. 

9,  10,  11.  Tales  from  American  History.  By  the 
Author  of  "  American  Popular  Lessons."    With  Engraringa. 

12.  The  Young  Crusoe ;  or,  the  Shipwrecked  Boy. 
Conuming  an  Account  of  his  Shipwreck,  snd  of  has  Residawe 
alone  upon  an  UnuihidMted  Island,  ByMrs^Hoflaiid.  Wjch£»> 
jiafinfk 
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14.  Perils  of  the  Sea ;  being  Authentic  NarratiTes 
of  Remarkable  and  A&cting  Disasters  upon  the  Deep.  With  11- 
lua^tioDs  of  the  Power  aiufOoodness  of  God  in  Woadaftil  PrM- 
«rvatioD8.    With  Engrayings. 

15.  Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  Distinguished  Females. 
Written  for  Young  Ladies,  with  a  view  to  their  Mental  and  Moral 
ImproTement.    By  an  American  Lady.    With  a  Portrait 

16.  Caroline  Westerley;  or,  the  Young  Traveller 
irom  Ohio.  By  Mrs.  Phelps  (formerly  Mrs.  Lincoln)*  With  £&• 
gratings. 

17.  The  Clergyman's  Orphan,  and  other  Tales.  By 
a  Clergyman.    Fur  the  Use  of  Youth.    With  Engravings. 

10.  The  Ornaments  Discovered.    By  Mrs.  Hughs. 

With  Engravings. 

80.  Evidences  of  Christianity;  or,  Uncle  Philip's 
Conversations  with  the  Children  about  the  Trath  of  the  Christian 
Religion.    With  Engravings. 

21.  Uncle  Philip's  Conversations  with  the  Children 
tbout  the  History  of  Virginia.    With  Engravings. 

22.  The  American  Forest ;  or.  Uncle  Philip's  Con- 
venations  with  the  Children  about  the  Trees  of  America.  With 
numerous  Engravings. 

23.  24.  Uncle  Philip's  Conversations  with  the  Chil- 
dren about  the  History  ofNew-York.    With  Engravings. 

25.  Tales  of  t&e  American  Revolution.  By  B.  B. 
Thatcher,  Esq. 

26,  27.  Uncle  Philip's  Conversations  with  the  Chil- 
dren about  the  Whale-lishery  and  Polar  Seas.  With  numeioua 
Engravings. 

NOTELS,  TALES,    &c. 

Bliss  Edge  worth's  Tales  and  Novels.     10  vols.  12mo. 

With  Engravings. 
Mrs.  Sherwood's  Works.    In  13  vols.  12mo.     With 

Engravings. 

bijlwbr's  novels,  &c. 
Pelbun.    Bi  2  vols.  12oio. 
The  Disowned ;  a  Tale.    la  2  vols.  12iiio, 


DeTomoL    In  2  toIb.  12iiio. 

Fud  Clifiord.    In  2  vols.  12nio. 

Eugene  Anun.    In  2  yols.  Itmo. 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.    In  2  toIs.  12no. 

The  Student ;  e  Series  of  P^>en.    In  2  vols. 

Sienn,  theLutofthe  Tribunea.    In  2  vols. 

Falkland ;  a  Tale.    In  2vob.  12mo. 

Hie  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine.     12mo. 

The  Rebel,  and  other  Tales.    12ino. 

The  Siamese  Twins.    l2mo. 

riULDOfo's  HOTELS,  &C. 

Salmftgimdi.    In  4  vols.  12mo. 

Letters  from  the  South.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Koningsmarite ;  or,  Old  Times  in  the  New  Woild. 

John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan.    12mo. 

Tlie  Dutchman's  Fireside.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Book  of  St  Nicholas.     12mo. 

New  Pilgrim's  Progress.     12mo. 

Wise  Men  of  Gotham.     12mo. 

John  Bull  in  America.     12mo. 

Winter  Nights'  Entertainment    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Westward  Ho  !    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Atlantic  Club-Book.    By  Paulding,  ^c. 

Tales  of  Glauber  Spa.    By  Paulding,  2cc.  2  yoIs. 

SIMIIS'S  WORKS,  &C* 

Atalantis  ;  a  Story  of  the  Sea.    8vo. 

Martin  Faber,  &e.    In  2  vols.  I2mo. 

Guy  Rivers ;  a  Tale  of  Georgia.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Temasaee.    In  %  vols.  12mo.  if 


The  Paitisaxi.    In  3  vols.  12iiio. 
Mellichampe.    In  2  Tols*  12mo. 

James's  novels,  &c. 

Richeliea ;  a  Tale  of  France.    In  2  vols.  12ino« 

Darnley.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

De  rOrme.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Philip  Augustus.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Henry  Masterton.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Mary  of  Burgundy.    In  2  vols.  I2mo. 

The  Adventures  of  John  Marston  Hall.    In  2  vols. 

The  (Spsy ;  a  Tale.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

One  in  a  Thousand.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Desultory  Man.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  String  of  Pearls.     12mo. 

The  Club-Book,  by  James  and  others.    12mo. 


Giafar  al  Banneld ;  a  Tale  of  the  Court  of  Haioun  Al 
Raschid.    In  2  toIb.  12mo. 

The  Adventures  of  Roderi9k  Random.    By  SmoUett. 
12nio. 

ElksifiKitawa;  or»  the  Prophet  of  the  West.     In  2 

Tola.  12mo. 
Lafitte,  the  Pirate  of  the  Gulf.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 
George^Balcomb.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 
Sheppard  Lee :  written  by  himself.  '  In  3  vole. 
The  Linwoods.    By  Miss  Sedgwick.    In  2  vds. 
The  Poor  Rich  Man,  and  the  Rich  Poor  Man. 

Allen  Prescott ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  New-England 

Boy,  by  Mm.  T.  QedgmciL    In  2  toIs.  12dbo. 
The  Spy,  by  Cooper    In  2  vols.  12ma 
Outre-Mer.    By  Longfellow.    In  2  vola.  12mo. 


Nomaa  LesiM,  by.Fay.    In  2  vols.  ISino. 
The  Quiet  Mui,  by  Fay.    In  2  vols.  12iiio. 

Herbert  Wendali;  a  Tale  of  the  HeTolotioii.    In  S 

▼oU.  12ino. 

Paul  Ulric,  by  Maitson.    In  2  vob.  12mo. 
The  Brothers,  by  Herbert.     In  2  vols.  12ibo. 
Miriam  Coffin ;  or,  the  Whale-fisherman.     In  2  vob. 

The  Cavaliers  of  Virginia,  by  Camthers.    %  vols. 

Blackboard.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Tales  and  Sketches,  by  W.  L.  Stone. 

Tales  and  Sketches,  by  Wm.  Leggett. 

Roxobel,  by  Mrs.  Sherwood.    In  3  vols.  ISmow 

France  in  1829-80,  by  Lady  Morgan.    2  vols. 

Romance  of  History — France,  by  Ritchie. 

Speculation,  by  Miss  Pardoe.    In  2  vols.  12mow 

Romance  of  History — ^Italy,  by  Macfarlane. 

The  Refugee  in  America,  by  Mrs.  TroUope. 

The.  Mechanic,  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Taylor.     ISmo. ' 

The  Sketch-Book  of  Fashion,  by  Mrs.  Gore. 

Village  Belles.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Zohrab  the  Hostage,  by  Morier.    In  2  vols.  12iiio. 

Waverley,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.    In  2  vols.  12aio. 

Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  by  Scott. 

Maxwell,  by  Theodore  Hook.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Prank  Orby.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Count  Robert  of  Paris,  by  Scott 

The  False  Step,  and  the  Sisters.     12mo. 

The  Younger  Son,  by  Trelawney.     12mo. 

The  Abbess,  by  Mrs.  Trollops.     In  2  vols.  12dio. 

Southennan,  by  Gait.    In  2  vols.    12mo. 

The  New  Forest,  by  Smith.     In  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Early  Ages,  by  Smith.    In  2  vols.  12nio. 


The  English  at  Home.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 
Beatrice,  by  Mn«  Holland.    In  2  toIs.  I2mo. 
The  Oxonians.    In  2  yols.  12mo. 
Stratton  Hill.     In  2  vols.  12ino. 
Foscarini ;  or,  the  Patrician  of  Venice. 
ArUngton,  by  T.  H.  Lister.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 
Peace  Campaigns  of  a  ComeC    In  2  vols.  12mo.  • 
The  Smuggler,  by  Banim.    In  2  tols.  l2hio« 
The  Mayor  of  Windgap,  by  Banim. 
Evelina,  by  Miss  Bumey.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Visits  and  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad,  by  Mrs* 

Jameson.    12mo. 
Tutii  Frutti,  by  Prince  Puckler  Muskau.     12mo. 
The  Frolics  of  Puck.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 
De  Vere,  by  Ward.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 
Recollections  of  a  Chaperon,  by  Lady  Dacre* 
Tales  of  the  Peerage  and  Peasantry.     12mo. 
My  Life,  by  the  Author  of  "  Stories  of  Waterloo." 
Wild  Sports  of  the  West,  by  the  same  Author. 
The  Life  of  a  Sailor,  by  Capt.  Chamier. 
The  Unfortunate  Man,  by  Capt.  Chamier.     12mo. 

The  Young  Muscovite ;  or,  the  Poles  in  Russia.    By 

Capt  Cbamier.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Melmoth  the  Wanderer,  by  Maturin.     12mo. 
Valerius,  by  Lockhart.     In  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Exile  of  Erin ;  or,  the  Sorrows  of  a  Bashftil 

Irishman.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Outlaw,  by  Mrs.  C.  Hall.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Henri  Quatre.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Two  Old  Men's  Tales.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Tales  of  the  Woods  and  Fields ;  by  same  Author* 

Bernardo  del  Carpio,  by  Montgomery.     12mo. 

The  Separation,  by  Lady  Biuy.     12mo. 

The  Heiress.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 


The  Diiry  of  •  PhyuciaiL 

The  Meichiat*s  Cleili,  and  olher  Tales,  bj  tlia  saoM 

AmlKir. 

Nofellettea  of  a  Traveller,  by  Nott    In  2  mis. 

The  Whigs  of  Scotland.    In  2  tqIb.  12ino. 

HsTerhill,  bjr  Jones.    In  2  toIs.  12nio. 

The  Housekeeper,  by  Mrs.  Gilman.    ISmo. 

Lord  Roldan,  by  Allan  Cunningham     12iiio» 

The  Diary  of  a  D^sennuy^e.    12nio. 

Home  ;  or,  the  Iron  Rule,  by  Miss  Stickney. 

The  Three  EIras  of  Woman's  Life^    12nio. 

The  Self-Condenoed.    In  2  toIs.  12mo« 

Stories  of  the  Sea,  by  CipLManysU.    12aKi. 

Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father,  by  Manjatt    Iftnou 

The  Doctor,  Ac.    12mo. 

Humphry  Clinker,  by  Smoliett.     l2mo. 

The  History  of  Tom  Jones,  by  ^ield  ^  |-.    In  2  toIs. 
ISma 

The  History  of  Amelia,  by  Fielding.    I'Smo. 

Le  Sage's  Gil  Blaau    Translated  by  Smollett.    In  % 

YOlt.  ISdio. 

Crichton,  by  Ainsworth.     12mo. 

Mahroood.    In  2  toIs.  12mo. 

Conti  the  Discarded,  and  other  Tales,  by  Choiiey.    Is 

2  voU.  12III0. 

The  Young  Duke,  by  DlsraelL 

Cotttarini  Fleming,  by  D'Israeli. 

Cyril  Thornton,  by  Hamilton.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Anastasius,  by  Hope.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Caleb  Williams,  by  Godwin.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Cloudesley,  by  Godwin.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Mephistophiles  in   England ;  or,  ConfessioDS  of  a 
Pxime  ICiotftcr.    In  3  Tola.  iSma 
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